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OINCE the firft publication of the THEORT 

OF MORAL SENTIMENTS , which WaS fo lonjr 

ago as the beginning of the yestr 1759, feveral 
correQions, and a good many illuftration$ of 
• the do6lrines contained in it, havq occurred tp 
me. But the various occupations in which the 
different accidents of my life neceffarily involved 
me, have till now p^vented me from revifing 
this work \vith the care and attention which I 
always intended^ The reader will find the prin-* 
cipal alterations whicl> I have made in this New 
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Edition, in the laft Chapter of the third Sertion 
of Part Firft; and in the four firft Chapters of 
Part Third. Part Sixth , as it Hands in this New 
Edition 5 is altogether new. In Part Seventh , I 
have brought together the- "greater part of the 
diiferent paflages concerning the Stoical Phi-* 
lofophy , which , in the former Editions j^ had 
beqn fcattered about in different parts of the 
work, I have likewife endeavoured to e^cplaiu 
more fully, and examine more diftinftly, fome 
of the dodrines of that famous fe6l. In the 
fourth and laft Sedion of the fame Part , I have 
thrown together a few additional oblervations 
concerning th« duty and principle of veracity. 
There are , befides , in other parts of the work , 
a few other alterations and corre<5-Uons of no 

jr 

great moment. 

In the laft paragraph of the firft Edition of 
the prefent work , I faid , that I fhould in another 
difcourfe endeavour to give an account of the 
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general principles of law . and government , and 
of the different revajutions which they had un- 
dergotie ' in the different ages and periods of 
fociety; not only in what concerns juftice , but 
in what concerns police , revenue , and arms , 
and whatever elle ifc the objeft of law. In the 
Inquiry concerning the Nature and Caiifes of the 
Wealth oj Nations , I have pardy executed this 
promife 5 at leaft fo far as concerns police , 
revenue, and arms. What remains, the theory 
of jnrifprudence , which I have long projected, 
I have hitherto been hindered from executing,^ 
by the fame occupations which had till now 
prevented me from revifing the prefent worL 
Though my very advanced age leaves me , I 
acknowledge , very litde expeflation of ever being 
able to execute this great work to my own fa- 
tisfaftion; yet, as I have not altogether aban- 
doned the -defign , and as I wifli Hill to continue 
under the 'obligation of doing what I can, I 
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have allowed the paragraph to remain as it was 
publifhed more than thirty years ago, wh^ii I 
entertained no doubt of being able to execute 
every thing which it announced. 
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PART L 

OT THE PKOPRIETT OF ACTION; 

Confilliog of three Sedions. 

SECTION t 

Of the sense of PROFRIETT; 

CHAP. L 

OF SYMPATHY; 

JrlOWfelfifli foevermanmay be fuppofed, there 
are evidently fome principles in his nature , which 
intereft him in the fortune of others, and render their 
happinefs neceffary to him y though he delrivei no- 
thing from it except the pleafure of feeing it. Of 
this kind is pity or compaflion , the emotion which 
we feel for the mifery of others, when we eithee 
fee it , or aie made to conceiye^it in a very lively 
Vol. 1 B 
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manner. That we often derive forrow from the 
forrow of others, is a matter of fa6l too obvious to 
require any inftances to prove it; for this fenti- 
ment , like all the other original pallions of human 
nature , is by no means confined to the virtuous 
and humane , though they perhaps may feel it with 
the. moft exquifite fenfibiUty. The^greateft ruffian , 
the moft hardened violator of the laws of fociety , 
is not altogether without it. 

As we have no immediate experience of what 
other men feel , we can form no idea of the man- 
ner in which they are afFe£led , but by conceiving 
what we ourfelves fliould feel in the like fituation. 
Though our brother is upon the rack , as long as 
we ouifclves are at our eafe, our fenfes will never 
inform us of what he fuffers. They never did , 
and never can , carry us beyond our own perfon , 
and it is by the imagination only that we can form 
any conception of what are his fenfations. Neither 
can that faculty help us to this any other way, 
than by reprefenting to us what would be our 
own , if we were in his cafe. It is the impreffions 
of our own fenfes only , not thofe of his , which 
our imaginations copy. By the imagination we 
place ourfelves in his fituation , we conceive our- 
felves enduring all the fame torments , we enter as 
it were into his body , and become in fume mea- 
fure the fame perfon with him, and thence form 
fome idea of his fenfatipns, and even feel fome- 
thing which , though weaker in degree , is not al- 
together unlike them. His agonies , when they are 
thus brought home to ourfelyes^ when we. have 
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thus adopted and made them our own , begin at 
laft to affe<$l us, and we then tremble and fhud- 
der at the thought of what he feels. For a^ to be 
in pain or diftrefs of any kind excites the raoft 
exceffive forrow , fo to conceive or to imagine that 
we are in it , excites feme degree of the fame emo^ 
tion , in proportion to the vivacity or dulnefs ot 
the conception. 

That this is the fource of our fellow-feeling for 
the mifery of others , that it is by changing places 
in fancy with the fufFerer ^ that we come either to 
conceive or to be affefted by what he feels , may 
be dcmonftrated by many obvious obfervations , 
if it fhould not be thought fufficiently evident of 
itfelf. When we fee a flroke aimed and juft ready 
to fall upon the leg or arm of another perfon , we 
naturally fhrink and draw back owr own leg or 
our own arm ; and when it does fall , we feel it in 
fome meafure ^ and are hurt by it as well as the 
fufferer. The mob , when they are gazing at a 
dancer on the flaqk rope , naturally writhe and twift 
and balance their own bodies, as they fee him do, 
and as they feel that they thenifelves muft do if 
in his fituation. Perfons of delicate fibres and a 
weak conftitution of body complain , that in look- 
ing on the fores and ulcers which are expofed by 
beggars in the fbreets, they are apt to feel an itch- 
ing or uneafy fenfation in the correfpondent part 
of their own bodies. The horror which they con- 
ceive at the mifery of *thofe wretches affefts that 
particular part in themfelves more than any other ; 
' becaufe that horror arifes from conceiving what 
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they themfelves would fufFer, if they really were 
the wretches whom they are looking upon , and if 
that particular part in themfelves was aftually af- 
fefled in the fame miferable manner. The very- 
force of this conception is fufficient , in their feeble 
frames , to produce that itching or une^fy fenfation. 
complained of Men of the moft robuft ^make , ob- 
ferve that in looking upon fore eyes they often feel 
a very fenfible forenefu in their own , which pro- 
ceeds from the fame reafon ; that organ being in 
the flrongeft man more delicate , than any other 
part of the body is in. the weakeft. 

Neither is it thofe circumftances only, which 
create pain or forrow , that call forth our fellow- 
feeling* Whatever is the paffion which arifes from 
any object* in the perfon principally concerned, 
an analogous emot;on fprings up , at the thought 
of his fituation , in the breaft of every attentive 
fpedator. Our joy for the deliverance of thofe he- 
roes of tragedy or romance who intereft us , ii as 
lincere as our grief for their diftrefs , and our fellow- 
feeling with their mifery is not more real than that 
with their happinefs. We enter into their gratitude 
towards thofe faithful friends who did not defert 
them in their difficulties ; and we heartily go along 
widi thdiT refentment againft thofe perfidious 
traitors who injured , abandoned, or deceived 
them. In every paffion of which the mind of 
man is fufceptible , the emotions of the by-ftander 
always correfpond to what , by bringing the cafe 
home to himfelf , he imagines ftiouy be the fenti- 
ments of the fuff^^reir 
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Pity and compaffion are words appropriated 
to fignify our fellow-feeling with » the forrow of 
other*. Sympathy , though its meaning was ,' per- 
haps, originally the fame, may now^ however, 
without much impropriety , be made ufe of tb 
denote our fellow-feeling with any paflion whatever. 
Upon fome occafions fympathy may feem to 
arife merely from the view of a certain emotion in 
another perfon. The paffions, upon fome occa- 
lions , may feem to be transfufed from one man to 
another, inflantaneoufly, and antecedent to any 
knowledge of what excited them in the perfon prin- 
cipally concerned. Grief and joy, for example, 
flrongly expreifed in the look and gefturcs of any 
one , at once afie6l the fpe6lator with fome degree 
of a like painful or agreeable emotion. A fmiling 
face is, to every body that fees it, a cheerful ob- 
ject , as a forrowful countenance, on the otlier hand, 
is a melancholy one. 

This, however, does not hold nniverfally, or 
with regard to every paflion. There are fome paf- 
fions of which the expreflions excite no fort of 
fympathy , but before we are acquainted with what 
gave occafion to them , ferve rather to difguft and 
provoke us againft them. The furious behaviour 
of an angry man is more likely to exafperate us 
againfl himfelfthan againfl his enemies. As we are 
unacquainted with his provocation,* we cannot 
bring his cafe home to ourfelves , nor conceive any 
tiling like the'pafRond which it excites. But we 
plainly fee what is the.fituation of thofe with whom 
h© is angry, and to what violence they may hoi 
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expofed from fo enraged an adverfary. We readily, 
therefore, fympathize with their fear or refent-" 
ment, and are immediately difpofed to take part 
againft the man from whom they appear to be in 
fo much danger. 

If the very appearances of grief and joy infpire 
us with feme degree of the like emotions, it is becaufe 
they fuggeft to us the general idea of fome good 
or bad fortune that has befallen the perfon in 
whom >ve obferve them : and in thefe paffions this 
is fufficient to have fome little influence upon 
us. The effefts of grief and joy terminate in the 
perfon who feels thofe emotions , of which the 
exprefTions do not, like thofe of refentment , fug- 
geft to us the idea of any other perfon for whom 
we are concerned , and whofe interefts are oppo- 
fite to his; The general idea of good or bad for- 
tune , therefore , creates fome concern for the perfon 
who has met with it , but the general idfea ot pro- 
vocation excites no fympathy with the anger of 
the man who has received it Nature, it feems, 
teaches us to be more averfe to enter into this paf- 
fion , and , till informed of its caufe , to be difpofed 
rather to take part againft it 

Even our fympathy with the grief or joy of 
another, before we are informed of the caufe of 
either, is always extremely imperfeft. ^General 
lamentations, which exprefs nothing but the an- 
guifli of the fufferer , create rather a curiofity to 
inquire into his fituation , along with fome difpo- 
fition to fympathize with him , than any aftual 
fympathy that is very fenfible. The firft queftion 
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which we afk is , What has befallen you ? Till this 
be anfwered , though we are uneafy both from the 
vague idea of his misfortune, and ftill more from 
torturing ourfelves with conjcftures about what it 
may be , yet our fellow - feeling is not very con- 
fiderable. 

Sympathy , therefore , does not arife fo much 
from the view of the paffion , as from that of the 
fituation which excites it. We fometimes feel for 
another , a paffion of which he himfelf feems to be 
altogether incapable ; bccaufe , when we put our- 
felves in his cafe, that paffion arifes in our breaft 
from the imagination , though it does not in his 
from the reality. We blufh for the impudence 
and rudenefs of another, though he himfelf ap- 
pears to have no fenfe of the impropriety of hit 
own behaviour; becaufe we cannot help feeling 
with what confufion we ourfelves fliould be covered, 
had we behaved in fo abfurd a manlier. 

Of all the calamities to which the condition of 
mortality expofes mankind , the lofs of reafon ap- 
pears , to thofe who have the leaft fpark of hu- 
manity , by far the moft dreadful , and they behold 
thatlaftflage of human wretchednefs , with deeper 
commiferation than any other. But the poor wretch, 
who is in it , laughs and fings perhaps , and is alto- 
gether infenfible of his own mifery. The anguifh 
which humanity feels, therefore, at the fight of 
fuch an obje6l, cannot be the refieftion of any fen- 
timent of the fuiferer. The compaffion of the fpec- 
tator mull arife altogether from the confideratibn 
of what he himfelf would £eel if he was reduced to 
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the fame unhappy fituation , and , what perhaps is 
impoffible , was at the fame time able to regard it 
with his prefent reafon and judgment. 

What are the pangs of a mother , when flie hears 
the moanings of her infant that during the agony 
of difeafe cannot exprefs what it feels ? In her idea 
of what it fuffbrs, flie joins, to its real helpleffnefs, 
her own confcioufnefs of that helpleflheft , and her 
own terrors for the unknown confcquences of its 
diforder ; and out of all thefe , forms , for hey pwn 
forrow , the moft complete imiige of mifery and 
diftrefs. The infant , however , feels only the un- 
cafmefs of the prefent inftant , which can never b^ 
great. With regard to the future, it is perfedly 
lecure , and in its thoughtleffneft and want of (ore-? 
fight , pofleffes an antidote againft fear and anxiety, 
the great tormentors of the human breaft, from 
which, reafon and philofophy will, in vain, atr 
tempt to defend it , when it grows up to a man. 

We fympathize even with the dead , and over- 
looking what is of real importance in their fitua- 
tion, that awful futurity which awaits them, we 
are chiefly affefted by thofe circumftances which 
ftrike our fenfes , but can have no influence upon 
their happinefs. It is miferable , we think , to be 
deprived of the light of the fun; to be fhut out 
from life and converfation ; to be laid in the cold 
grave , a prey to corruption and the reptiles of the 
earth 5 to be no more thought of in this 'world, 
but to be obliterated , in a little time , from the 
affections , and almoft from the memory , of their 
dearefl frierlds and relations. Surely , we imagine » 
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\ve can never feel too much for thofe who have fuf» 

lered fo dreadful a calamity. The tribute of our 

fellow-feeling feems doubly due to them now, when 

they arp in danger of being forgot by every body; 

si^ndU) by the vain honors which we pay to theic 

memory, we endeavour, for our own mifery, tr** 

tificially to keep alive our melancholy remembrance 

of their misfortune, That our fympathy can afford 

them no confolation feems to be an addition to their 

calamity ; and to think that all we can do is unavaiU 

ing, and that, what alleviates all other diftrefi, th^ 

regret, the love, and the lamentations of their 

fViends , can yield no comfort to them , ferves 

only to exafperate our fenfe of their mifery. The 

happinefs of tlie dead 5 however, moft afTuredly, 

is aifefted by none of thefe circumftanccs ; nor is 

it the thought of thefe things which can ever difturh 

the profound fecurity of their repofe. The idea 

of that dreary and eqidlefs melancholy, which the 

fancy i^aturally afcribes to their condition, arifes 

altogether from our joining to the change which 

has beo^ produced upon them , our own con- 

fcioufnefs of that change , from our putting our-. 

fclves in their fituation, and from our lodging, it 

I may be allowed to fay fo , our own living fouls 

in their inanimated bodies , and thence conceiving 

what would be our ^motion in this cafe. It is 

from this very illufion of the imagination y that th© 

forefight of our own diflblution is fo terrible to us, 

^nd that the idea of thofe circumftanccs, which 

undoubtedly can give us no pain when we are 

dead^ makes us miferable while \ye are alive. Afld 
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from thence arifes one of the mod important prin- 
ciples in human nature, the dread of death, the 
great poifon to the happinefs , but the great reftraint 
upon the injuftice of minkind, which, while it 
afflicts and mortifies the individual, guards and 
protefts the fociety. . v 

CHAP. II. 



B 



Of tht Pleafure of mutual Sympathy. 



UT whatever may be the caufe of fympathy , 
or however it may be excited , nothing pleafes us 
more than to obferve in other men a fellow-feeling 
with all the emotions of our_ own breaft ; nor are 
we ever (o much fhocked as by the appearance of 
the contrary. Thofe who are fond of deducing 
all our fentiments from certain refinements of felf- 
love , think themfelves at no lofs to account, 
according to their own principles, both for this 
pleafure and this pain. Man , fay they , confcious 
of his own weaknefs , and of tlie nee^ which 
he has for the affiftance of others, rejoices when- 
ever he obferves that they adopt his own paflions , 
becaufe he is then aflured of that affiftance; and 
grieves whenever he obferves the contrary , becaufe 
he is then affured of their oppofition. But both 
the pleafure and the pain are always felt fo inflant- 
aneoufly , and often upon fuch frivolous occafions, 
that it feems evident that neither of them can be 
derived from any fuch felf-interefted confideration, 
A man is mortified when , after haying endeaxoured 
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to divert the company , he looks round and fees 
that nobody laughs at his jefts but himlelf. On the 
contrary , the mirth of the company is highly agree- 
able to him , and he regards this corrfefpondence of 
their fentiments with his own as the greateft applaufe. 
Neither does his pleafure feem to arife altogether 
from the additional vivacity which his mirth may 
receive from fy mpathy witl| theirs, nor his pain from 
the difappointment he meets with when he miffes 
this pleafure ; though both the one and the other , 
no doubt, do in fome meafure. When we have 
read a book or poem fo often that we can no longer 
find any amufement in reading it by ourfelves , .we 
can ftill take pleafure in reading it to a comp;inion» 
To him it has all the graces of novelty ; we enter 
into the furprife and admiration which it naturally 
excites in him , but which it is no longer capable 
of exciting in us; we confider all the ideas which 
^ it prefents rather in the light in which they appear 
to him , than in that in which they appear to our- 
felves , and we are amufed by fympathy with hi* 
amufement which thus enlivens our own. On the 
contrary , we fliould be vexed if he did not feem 
to be entertained with it, and we could no longer 
take any pleafure in reading it to him. It is ihe 
fame cafe here. The mirth of the company , na 
doubt, enlivens our own mirth, and their filence ^ 
no doubt, difappoints us. But though this may 
contribute both to the pleafure which we derive 
from the one , and to the pain which we feel from 
the other , it is by no means th^ f^le caufe of either j 
and this correfpondence of the lentiments of others 
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with our own appears to be a caufe of pleafure ^ 
and thfe want of it a caufe of pain , which cannot 
be accounted for in this manner. The fympathy, 
which my friends exprefs with my joy, might, 
indeed , give me pleafure by enlivening that joy : 
but that which they exprefs with my grief could 
give me none , if it fervcd only to enliven that 
grief. Sympathy, howeveir, enlivens joy and al- 
leviates grief. It enlivens joy by prefenting another 
fource of fatisfaftion ; and it alleviates grief by infi'- 
nuating into the heart almoft the only agreeable fen- 
fation which it is at that time capable of receiving. 

It is to be obferved accordingly^ that we are 
flill more anxious to communicate to our friends 
our difa^reeable than our agreeable paffions, that 
we derive flill more fatisfaftion from their fympathy 
with the former than from that with tlie latter , and 
that we are ftill more ihocked by the want of it. 

How are the unfbrtunate relieved when they 
have found out a perfon to whom they can com-^ 
inunicate the caufe of their forrow ? Upon his 
fympathy they feem to difburden themfelves of a 
part of their diftrefs : he is not improperly faid to 
fliare it w^th them. He not only feels a forrow of 
the fame kind with that which they feel , but as if 
be had derived a part, of it tohimfelf, what he feels 
feems to alleviate the weight of what they feel. 
Yet by relating their misfortunes they in fome mea-^ 
Jure renevy their grief. They awaken in their me-^ 
jfnory the remenibrance of thofe circumftances 
which occafion their affliction. Their tears ac- 
cordingly flow faft^r than before , and they_are apt 
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to abandon themfelves to all the weaknefs of for- 
row. They take pleafure, howevet, in all this, 
and , it is evident, are fenfibly relieved by it; be- 
caufe the fweetnefs of hi^ fympathy mofe than 
compenfates the bitternefs of that forrow, which , 
in order to excite this fyrhpathy, they had thrts 
enlivened and renewed. The crueleft inftilt , on 
the contrary , which can be offered to the unfor- 
tunate 5 is to appear to make light of their calami 
ties. To feem not to be alfeded with the joy c^f 
our companions is but want of politeneft ; but not 
to wear a ferious countenatiCe when they tell us 
their affliftions , is real aitd grofs inhumanity. 

Love is an agreeable ; refentment , a difagreeabfe 
pafTionj and accordingly we are not half fo anxiouft 
that our friends fliould adopt our friendfliips , as 
that they fliould enter into our refentmerits. We 
can forgive them though they feem to be little af- 
fefted with the favors which we may have received , 
but lofe all patience if they feem indifferent <ibout 
the injuries which may have been done to us: nor 
are we half fo angry with them for not entering* 
iftto our gratitude , as for not fympathizing with oUr 
refentment. Th^y can eafily avoid being friends 
to our friends , but can hardly avoid being eneh 
mies to thofe with whom we are at variance. We 
feldom refent their being at enmit^l^with the firf!, 
though upon that account we may fometimes affe£l 
to make an awkward quarrel with them ; but we 
quarrel with them in good earneft if they live in 
friendihip with the lafl. The agreeable paffions 
^f lovt s^id joy can fatisfy and fupport tfee heait 
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without any auxiliary pleafure. The bitter and pain- 
ful emotions of grief and refentment more ftrongly 
require the healing confolation of fympathy. 

As * the perfon who is principally interefled in 
any event is pleafed with our fympathy , and hurt 
by the want of it , fo we , too , feem to be pleafed 
when we are able to fympathize with him , and to 
be hurt when we are unable to do fo. We run 
not only to congratulate the fuccefsful , but to con- 
dole with the afflicted ; and the pleafure which we 
find in the converfation of one whom in all the pal- 
fions of his heart we can entirely fympathize witn, 
feems to do more than compenfate the painfulnefs 
of that forrow with which the view of his fituation 
aifefts us. On the contrary, it is always difagree- 
able to feel that we cannot fympathize with him , 
and inflead of being pleafed with this exemption 
from fympathetic pain, it hurts us to find that 
we cannot (hare his uneafinefs. If we hear a per- 
fon loudly lamenting his misfortunes, which how- 
ever, upon bringing the cafe home to ourfelves, 
we feel, can produce no fuch violent effe<3 upon 
us, we are Ihocked at his grief; and, becaufe we 
cannot enter.into it , call it pufiUanimity and weak- 
nefs. It gives us the fpleen , on the other hand , to 
fee another too happy or too much elevated , as we 
call it, with 3J0 little piece of good fortune. We are 
difobliged even with his joy ; and , becaufe we can- 
not go along with it, call it levity and folly. We are 
even put out of humor if our companion laughs lou- 
der or longer at a joke than we think it defer ves ; that 
is , than we feel that we ourfelves could laugh at it 
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CHAP. III. 

Of -the manner in which we judge f^the propriety oit 
impropriety of the affeCtions of other men ^ by their 
concord or dijjonance with our own* 

W HEN the original paflions of the perfon prin-» 
cipally concerned are in perfeft concord with the 
fympathetic emotions of the fpeftator , they necef- 
farily appear to this laft juft and proper , and fuit- 
abl6 to their objefls; and , on the contrary ^ when, 
upon bringing the cafe home to himfelf , he finds 
that they do not coincide with what he feels , they 
neceflarily appear to him unjuft and improper, 
and unfuitable to the caufes which excite them. 
To approve of the paflions of another, there- 
fore, as fuitable to their objeAs , is the fame 
thing as to obferve that we entirely fympathize 
with them ; and not to approve of them as fuch , 
is the fame thing as to obferve that we do not 
entirely fympathize with them* The man who 
lefents the injuries that have been done to me, 
and obferves that I refent them precifely as he does, 
neceflarily approves of my refentment. The man 
whofe fympathy keeps time to my grief, cannot 
but admit the reafonablenefs of my forrow. He 
who admires the lame poem, or the fame pidure, 
and admires them exaftly as I dd , mull furely al- 
low the juftnefs of my admiration. He who laughs 
at the fame joke , and laughs along with me , can** 
not well deny the propriety fif liiy laughter. On 
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the contrary , the perfon who , upon thefe different 
occafions 5 either feels no fuch emotion as that 
\vhich I feel , or feels none that bears any propor- 
tion to iriine ^ camnot avoid difapptoving itiy fenti- 
xhents on account of their diffonance.with his own. 
If my animofity goes beyond what the indignation 
of my friend can correfpond to ; if my grief ex- 
ceeds what his moft tender compafRon can go along 
with ; if my admiration is either too high or too 
low to tally with his own 5 if I laugh loud and 
heartily when he only fmiles , or , ' on the contrary, 
only fmile when he laughs loud and heartily; in all 
thefe cafes ^ as foon as he comes from confidering 
the objeft, to obferve hoW I am affefted by it, ac- 
cording as there is more or lefs difproportion be-' 
tween his fentiments and mine^ I mufi incur a 
greater or lefs degree of his difapprobation , and 
upon all occafions his own fentiments are the ftand- 
ards and meafures by which he judges of mine. 

To approve V of another man s opinions is to adopt 

thofe opinions , and to adopt them is to ap{>rove of 

them. . If the fame arguments which convince you 

convince me like wife ^ I neceffarily approve of your 

conviftion ; and if they do not , I neceflarily difap- 

prove of it : neither can I poflibly conceive that I 

fliould do the one without the other. To approve 

or difapprove , therefore , of the opinions of others 

is acknowledged , by every body , to mean no more 

than to obferve their agreement or diiagreement 

with our own* But' this is equally the cafe with 

regard to o%&^ approbation or difapprobation ei the 

fentiments or palfioxis of others. 

There 
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There are , indeed , fome cafes in which we feem 
to approve without any fympathy or correfpQnd- 
ence of fentiments , and in which , confequently , 
the fentiment of approbation would feem to be 
different from the perception of this coincidence. 
A little attention , however , will convince lis that 
even in thefe cafes our approbation is ultimately 
founded upon a fympathy or correfpondence of 
this kind. I Ihall give an inilance in things of a 
very frivolous nature, becaufe in them the judge- 
ments of mankind are Ifefs apt to be perverted by 
wrong {yftems. We may often approve of a jeft j 
and think the laughtCT of the company quite juft 
and proper, though we ourfelves do not laugh, 
becaufe ^ perhaps , we are in a grave humor , or 
happen to have our attention engaged with other 
obje6ls; We have learned, however, from expe- 
rience , what fort of pleafantry is upon moft occa- 
fions capable of making us laugh , and we obfervel 
that this is one of that kind. We approve, therefore, 
of the laughter of the co.mpany , and feel that it is 
natural and fiiitable to its objeil; becaufe, though 
in our prefent mood we cannot eafily enter into 
it , we are fenfible that upon moft occafions we 
fliould very heartily join in it. 

The fame thing often happens with regard to all 
the other pafRons. A ftranger paffes by us in the 
ftreet with all the marks of the deej^eft affliftion; 
and we are inimediately told that he has juft re- 
ceived the news of the death of his father. It it 
impoflible that , in this cafe , we ihould not approve 
of his grief. Yet it may often happen , without 

Vol, I G 
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any defeat of humanity on our part, that, fo far 
from entering into the violence of hisforrow, we 
fhould fearce conceive the firft movements of con- 
cern upon his account Both he and his father, 
perhaps , are entirely unknown to us , or we hap- 
pen to be employed about other things, and dp 
not take time to picture out in our imagination 
the. different circumflancesof diftrefs which muft 
occur to him. We have learned, however, from 
experience, that fuch a misfortune naturally ex- 
cites fuch a degree of forrow, and we know that 
if we took time to confider his fituation , fully and 
in all its parts , we fhould , without doubt , moft 
fmcerely fympathize with him. It is upon jthe con- 
fcioufnefs of this conditional fympatliy, that our 
approbation of his forrow is founded , even in thofe 
cafes in which thatfympathy does not actually take 
place J and the general rules derived from our pre- 
ceding experience of what our fentiments would 
commonly correfpond with, correft upon this, as 
upon many other occaiions, the impropriety of 
our prefent emotions. 

The Sentiment of afFeflion of the heart from 
which any a6lion proceeds, and upon which its 
whole virtue or vice muft ultimately depend , may 
be confidered under two different afpeils , or in 
two different relations ; firft , in relation to the caufe 
which excites it, or the motive which gives occaiion 
to it ; and fecondly , in relation to the end which it 
propofes , or the effeA which it tends to produce. 
In the fuitablenefs or unfuitablenefs , in the pro- 
portion or difproportion which the affedion fecmt 
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to bear to the caufe or objeft which excites it, 
confifts the propriety or impropriety, the. decency 
or ungracefulnefs of the confequent adion^ 

In the beneficial or hurtful nature of the eiFe^ls 
which the aiFeftion aims at, or tends to produce, 
confifts the merit or demerit of the a^ion , the 
qualities by which it is entitled to reward, or is 
deferving of punifliment 

Philofophers have, of late years, confidered 
chiefly the tendency of aiie6lions , and have given 
little attention to the relation which they ftand in 
to the caufe which excites them* In common tife , 
however , when we judge of any perfon s condu^l, 
and of the fentiments which dire6led it , we con- 
ftandy confider them imder both thefe afpe6ls. 
When we blame in another man the exceffes of 
love , of grief , of refentment , we not only con- 
fider the ruinous effefts which diey tend to pro- 
duce , but the little occafion which was given for 
them. The merit of his favorite* we fay, is not 
fo great, his misfortune is not fo dreadful, his 
provocation is not fo extraordinary , as to juftify 
fo violent a pafiion. AVe fliould have indulged, 
we fay , perhaps , have approved of the violence 
of his emotion , had the caufe been in any refpe<^ 
proportioned to it. 

When we judge in this manner of any affedion, 
as proportioned or difproportioned to the caufe 
which excites it , it is fcarce poflible that we fliould 
make ufe of any other rule or canon but the cor- 
refpondent affection in ourfelves. If ^^ upon bring-> 
ing the cafe home to our own brealt » we find that 
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the fentiments which it gives occaiion to , coincide 
and tally with our own, -we neceflarily approve 
of them as proportioned and fuitable to their oljr 
je^ls; if otherwife, we neceflarily difapprove of 
them , as extravagant and out of proportion. 

Every faculty in one man is the meafure by 
which he judges of the like faculty in another. I 
judge of your fight by my fight, of your ear by my 
ear , of your reafon by my reafon , of your refent- 
ment by my refentment , of your love by my love. 
I neither have j nor can have , any other way of 
judging about them*^ 

C H A P. I V. 

The fame fubje6i continued. 

W E may judge of the propriety or imjiirepriety 
of the fentiments of another perfon by their cor- 
refpondence or difagreement with our own , upon 
two difierent occafions; either, firft, when the 
obje£ls which excite them are confidered with- 
out any peculiar relation , either to ourfelves or to 
, the perfon whofe fentiments we judge of; or, fe- 
condly, when they are confidered as peculiarly 
affefting one or other of us. 

1. With regard to thofe objefls which are con- 
fidered without any peculiar relation either to 
ourfelves or to the perfon whofe fentiments we 
judge of; wherever his fentiments entirely cor- 
refpond with our own , we afcribe to him the 
qualities of tafte and good juci^ment The beauty 
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of a plain , the greatnefs of a monntain ^ the orna- 
ments of a building, the expreflion of a pii^ure^ 
the compofijion of a difcourfe, the conduft of a 
third perfon y the proportions of different quantities 
and numbers yifthe various appearances which the 
great machine of the univerfe is perpetually ex- 
hibiting, with the fecret wheels and fprings, which 
produce them; all the general fubjeAs of fcience 
and tafle , are what we and dur companions regard 
as having no peculiar relation to either of us. We 
both Look at them from the fame point of view, 
and w-e have no occafion for fympathy , or for that 
imaginary change of fituations from which it arifes,, 
in order to produce , with regard to thefe , the . 
moft perfeft harmony of fentiments and affe<^ions* 
If, ROtwithftanding, we are often differently affeft- 
cd, it arifes either from the different degrees of 
attention , which our different habits of life allow 
us to give eafily to the feveral parts of thofe com- 
plex objedis , pr from the different degrees of na- 
tural acutenefs in the faculty of the mind to which 
they are addreffed. 

When the fentiments of our companion coincide 
with our own in things of this kind, which are 
obvious and eafy, and in which, perhaps, we 
never found a Angle perfon who differed from US| 
though we> no doubt , muft approve of them , yet 
he feems to defervc no praife or admiration on. 
account of them. But when they not only coin- 
cide with our own , but lead and direct our owii ; 
when in forming them he appears to hzve attended 
to many things which we had overlooked > and to 
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have adjufied them to all the various circumftances 
of their objeAs ; we not only approve of them , 
but wonder and are furpriled at their uncommon 
and unexpected acutenefs and comprehenfi venefs , 
and he appears to dcferve a veryjj^igh degree of 
admiration and applaufe. For approbation heigh- 
tened by wonder and furprife , conftitutes the ien-- 
timent which is properly called admiration, and 
of which applaufe is the natural expreffion. The 
decifion of the man who judges that exquifite 
beauty is preferable to the grofleft deformity , or 
that twice two are equal to four, muft certamly 
be approved of by all the world, but will not , furely 
be much admired. It is the acute and delicate di& 
cernment of the man of tafle, who diflinguiihes 
the minute , and fcarce perceptible differences of 
beauty and deformity ; it is the comprehenfiye 
accuracy of the experienced mathematician, who 
tmravels, with eafe, the moft intricate and per-^ 
plexed proportions ; it is the great leader in fcience 
and tafle, the man who directs and condu<$!ls our 
own fentiments , the extent and fuperior juflnefs of 
whofe talents aftonifli us with wonder and furprife, 
who excites our admiration , and feems to deferve 
our applaufe : and upon this foundation is ground- 
ed the greater part of the praife which is beflowed 
upon what are called the int^Ueftual virtues. 

The utiHty of thofe qualities, it may bethought, 
is what'firft recommends them to us; and, no 
doubt ^ the confideration of this , when we come to 
attend to it , gives them a new value. Originally , 
however, we approve of another man's judgment 9 
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not as fomething ufeful , but as right, as accurate , 
as agreeable to tiuth and reality : and it is evident 
we attribute thofe qualities to it for iia other rea- 
fon butbecaufe we find that it agrees with our 
own. Tafte, in the fame manner, is originally 
approved of, not as ufeful , but as juft , as delicate, 
and as precifely fuited to its objedl. The idea of 
the utility of all qualities of this kind, is plainly 
an after-thought , and not what firft recommendi 
them to our approbation. 

a. With regard to thofe objefts , which afFeft in. 
a particular manner either ourfelves or the perfoa 
whofe lentiments we judge of, it is at once more 
difficult to preferve this harmony and correfpond- 
ence, and at the fame time, vaJftly more import-r 
ant My companion does not naturally look upon 
this misfortune that has befallen me, or the injury 
that has been done me , from the fame point of 
view in which 1 confider them. They affeft me 
much more nearly. We do not view them from 
the fame ftation , as we do a picture, or a poem, 
or afyftem of philofophy , and. are, therefore, apt 
to be very differently affe£led by them. But I can 
much more eafily overlook tlye want of ^this cor- 
refpondence of fentiments witlr regard to fuch in- 
different objefts as concern neither m^ nor my 
companion , than with regard to what intcrefts me 
fo much as the misfortune that has befallen nie » 
or the injury, that has been done me. Though 
you defpife that pi£lure , or that poem , or 
even that fyftem of philofophy ,' which I admire, 
there is little danger of our <}uaxrelling upon that 

.C4 
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accoant. Neither of us can^ reafonably be much 
interefted about them. They ought all of them to 
be matters of great indifference to us both; fo 
that, though our opinions may be oppofite, our 
affeftions may ftill be very nearly the fame. But 
it is quite otherwife with regard to thofe objects by 
which either you or I are particularly affected. 
Though your judgments in matters of fpeculation , 
though your feritiments in matters of tafte, are 
quite oppofite to mine , I can eafily overlook this 
oppofition; and if I have any degree of temper, 
I may ftill find fome entertainment in your con^* 
verfation, even upon thofe very fubjefts. But if 
you have either no fellow-feeling for the misfor- 
tunes I have met with, or none that bears any 
proportion to the grief which diftra£ls me ; or if 
you have either, no indignation at the injuries I 
have fuffered , or none that bears any propo/tion 
to the refentment which tranfports me, we can 
no longer converfe upon thefe fubjefts. We be- 
come intolerable to one another. I can neither fup- 
port your company, nor you mine. You are con- 
founded at my violence and paflion , and I am en- 
raged at your cold infenfibility and want of feeling. 
In all fuch cafes', that there may be fome cor- 
refpondence of fentiments between the fpeiSator 
and the perfon principally concerned , the fpefta- 
tor muft , firft of all , endeavour , as much as he 
can, to put himfelf in the fituation of the other, 
and to bring home to himfelf every litde circumr 
ftance of diflrefs which can poffibly occur to the 
fufferer. I^e muft adopt the whole cafe of his 
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companion with all its minuteft incidents; and 
ftrive to render as perfe<ft as poffible, that ima^ 
ginary change of fituation upon which his fym« 
pathy i^ founded. 

After all this, however, the emotions of the 
fpe^lator will ftill be very apt to fall flhort of the 
violence of what is felt by the fuiferer. Mankind , 
though naturally^ fympathetic , never conceive , 
for what has befallen another , that degree of 
palRon which natiirally animates the perfon prin-t 
eipally concerned. That' imaginary change of 
fituation , upofi which their fympathy is founded, 
is but momentary. The thought of their own fafety, 
the thought that they themfelves are not really the 
fufferers , continually intrudes itfelf upon them j 
and though it does not hinder them from con- 
ceiving a padion fomewhat analogous to what is 
telt by the fufferer , hinders them from conceiving 
any thing that approaches to the fame degree of 
violence. The perfon' principally concerned is fen-» 
fible of this , and at the fame time pafflonately 
defires a more complete fympathy. He longs foi? 
that relief which nothing can afford him but the 
entire concord of the aiFeftions ofi the fpeftators 
with his own. To fee the emotions of their hearts • 
in every refpe^, beat time to his own, in the 
violent and difagreeable paflions, conftitutes his 
fole confolation. But he can only hope to obtain 
this by lowering his paffion to that pitch , in which 
the fpe^lators are capable of going along with hiifi. 
He muft flatten, if I may be allowed to fay fo, 
the iharpnefs of its nature tpne, in order to reduce 
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it to harmony and concord with the emotions of 
thofe who are about him. What they feel , will , 
indeed , always be , in fome refpefts , different from 
what he feels , and compallion can never be exaftly 
the fame with original forrow; becaiife the fecret 
confcioufnefs that the change of fituations , from 
which the fympathetic fentiment arifes , is but 
imaginary , not only lowers it in degree , but , in 
fome meafure , varies it in kind , and gives it a quite 
different modification. Thefe two fentiments , how- 
ever, may, it is evident, have fuch.a correfpond- 
ence \vith one another, as is fufiicient for the har- 
mony of fociety. Though they will never be 
uniff lis , they may be concords, and this is all 
thaf is wanted or required. 

In order to produce this concord, as nature 
teaches the fpe£lators to alfume the circumftancet 
of the perfon principally concerned , fo flie teaches 
this laft in fome meafure to^affume thofe of the 
fpeftators. As they are continually placing them- 
felves in his fituation , and thence conceiving emo- 
tions fimilar to what he feels ; fo he is as conftantly 
placing himfelf in theirs, and thence conceiving 
fome degree of that coolnefs about his own fortune, 
with which he is fenfible that they will view it 
As they are conftantly confidering what they them- 
felves would feel , if they actually were the fuifer- 
crs f fo he is as conflantly led to imagine in what 
manner he would be affe6led if he was only one 
of the fpe<Ilators of his own fituation. As their 
fy mpathy makes them look at it , in fome meafure, 
with his eyes , fo his fympathy makes him look at 
it , in fome meafure , with theirs , efpecially when 
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in their prefence and afting under their obferva- 
tion : and as the reflefted paflion , which he thus 
conceives , is much weaker than the original one , 
it neceffarily abates the violence of what he felt 
before he came into their prefence , before he began 
to recolle£l in what manner they would be af- 
fefted by it, and^to view his fituation in this 
candid and impartial light. 

The mind, therefore, is rarely fo difhirbed, 
but that the company of a friend will reftore it to 
fome degree of tranquillity and fedatenels. The 
breaft is, in fome meafure, calmed and compofed 
the moment we come into his prefence. We are 
Immediately put in mind of the light in which he 
will view our fituation , and we begin to view it 
ourfelves in the fame light ; for the effeft of fym-' 
pathy is inflantaneous. We expeft lef? fyinpathy 
from a common acquaintance than from a friend: 
we cannot open to the former all thofe little cir- 
cumftances which we can unfold to the latter: we 
aflume, therefore, more tranquillity before him ^ 
and endeavour to fix out thoughts upon thofe ge- 
neral outlines of our fituation which he is willing 
to confider. We expefX flitl lefs fyrfipathy fron% 
an affembly of fbrangers , an^ we affume , therefore, 
f\iU more tranquilfity before them , and always en- 
deavour to bring down our paflion to that pitch , 
which the particular company we are in may be 
expelled to go along with. Nor is this only an 
aifumed appearance : for if we are at all mailers of 
ourfelves , the prefence of a mere acquaintance 
will really compofe us, ftill more than that of a 
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friend ; and that of an affembly of fb*angers ftiU 
more than that of an accjuaintance. 

Society and converfation , therefore j are the moft 
powerful remedies for reftoring the mind to its 
tranquillity, if, atapy time, it has unfortunately 
loft it ; as well as the beft prefervatives of that equal 
and happy temper, which is fo neceffary to felf- 
fatisfa6):ion and enjoyment Men of retirement and 
fpecnlation, who are apt to fit brooding at home 
over either grief or refentment , though they may 
often have more humanity, more generofity, and 
a nicer fenfe of honor , yet feldom poffefs that 
equality of temper which is fo common among 
men of the world. 

CHAP. V, 

Of the amiable and rejpeitable virtues, 

L/ PON thefe two different cffprts , upon that of 
the Jpeftator to enter into the fentiments of the per- 
fon principally concerned , and upon that of the per- 
fon principally concerned , to bring down hisiemo- 
' tions to what the fp^il^or can go along with , are 
founded two different fets of virtues. The foft, 
the gentle, the amiable virtues, the virtues of 
candid condefcenfion and indulgent humanity, are 
founded upon the one: the great, the awful and 
^efpe£lable , the virtues of felf-denial , of felf-go- 
vemment , of that command of the paffions which 
fubje6ls all the movements of our nature to what 
pur own dignity and honor ^ and the propriety of 
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our own conduft require, take their origin from 
the other. 

How amiable does he appear to be^ whofe fym-- 
pathetic heart feems to re-echo all the fentiments 
of thofe with whom he converfes , who grieves 
for their calamities , who refents their injuries, and 
who rejoices at their good fortune! When we bring 
home to ourfelves the fituation of his companions, 
we enter into their gratitude, and feel what con- 
folatipn they mufl derive from the tender fympathy 
of fo alfedionate a friend* And for a contrary rea- 
fon , how difagrceable does he appear to be , whofe 
hard and obdurate heart feels for himfelf only , but 
is altogether infenfible to the happinefs or mifery 
of others ! We enter , in this cafe too , into the 
pain which his prefence muft give to every mortal 
with whom he converfes , to thofe efpecially with 
whom we are ipoft apt to fympathize , the unfor-* 
tunate and the injured. 

On the other hand , what nbWe propriety and 
grace do we feel in the conducH: of thofe who , in 
their own cafe , exert that recolle<aion and felf-com- 
mand which conftitute the dignity of eveiy pafljon, 
and which bring it down to what others can enter 
into ? We are difgufted with that clamorous grief ^ 
which , without any delicacy , calls upon our com- 
panion with fighs and tears and importunate lamen- 
tations. But we reverence that referved , that filent 
and majeflic forroW , which difcovers itfelf only i» 
the fwelling of the eyes , in the quivering of the 
lips and cheeks , and in the diftant , but affeifting , 
coldnefs ot the wh^le behaviou?. It impofcs tb« 
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like filence upon us. We regard it with refpeAful 
attention , and watch with anxious concern over 
our whole behaviour , left l>y any impropriety we 
(hould difturb that concerted tranquillity, which 
it requires fo great an effort to fupport 

The infolence and brutality of anger, in the fame 
manner when we indulge its fury without check 
orreftraint, is, of all objefts, the moft deteftable. 
But we admire that noble and generous refentment 
which governs its purfuit of the greateft injuries , 
not by the rage which they are apt to excite in 
the breaft of the fuflerer , but by the indignation 
^ich they naturally call forth in that of the im- 
partial fpe£bitor; which allows no word , no gefture, 
to efcape it beyond what this more equitable fen- 
timent would diftate ; which never , even in thought, 
attempts any greater vengeance , nor defires to in- 
flift any greater punifhment , than what every in- 
different perfon would rejoice to fee executed. 

And hence it is , that to feel much for others 
and little for ourfelves , that to refbrain our felfifli , 
and to indulge our benevolent affeilions, confli- 
tutes the perfeftion of human nature; and can 
alone produce among mankind that harmony of 
fentiments and paffions in which confifts their 
whole grace and propriety. As to love our neigh- 
bour as we love ourfelves is the great, law of X^hrif- 
tianity, fo it is the great precept of nature to love 
ourfelves only as we love our neighbour , or what 
comes to the 0tme thing , as pur neighbour is ca- 
pable of Idving us. 

As tsilie andgood judgment ^ when they art 
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confidered as qualities, which deferve praife and 
admiration , are fuppofed to imply a delicacy of 
fentiment and an acutenefs of underftanding not 
commonly to be met with ; fo the virtues of fen- 
fibility and felf-command are not apprehended to 
confift in the ordinary , but in the uncommon de- 
grees of thofe qualities. The amiable virtue of 
humanity requires, furely, a fenfibility , much 
beyond what is pofleffed by the rude vulgar of 
mankind. The great and exalted virtue of magna- 
nimity undoubtedly demands much more than that 
degree of felf-command , which the weakeft of mor- 
tals is capable of exerting. As in the common de- 
gree of the intelleftual qualities, there is no abi- 
lities; fo in the common degree of the moral, there 
is no virtue. Virtue is excellence, fomething un- 
commonly great and beautiful , which rifes far 
above what is vulgar and ordinary. The amiable 
virtues confift in that degree of fenfibility which 
furprifes by its exquifite and unexpected delicacy 
and tendemefs. The awful and refpeftable, in 
that degree of felf-command which aftoniihes by 
its aniazing fuperiority over the moft ungovernable 
paflions of human nature. 

There is , in this refpeft , a confiderable differ- 
€(nce between virtue and mere propriety ; between 
thbfe qualities and aftions which deferve to be 
admired and celebrated , and thofe which fimply 
deferve to be approved of. Upon many occa- 
fions , to aft with the moft perfect propriety , re- 
quires no more tlian that common and ordinary 
degree of fenfibility or felf-command which ;he 
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moft wotthleffi of mankind are poffeft of, and 
fometimes even that degree is not neceflary. Thus , 
to give a Tery low inftance , to eat when we are 
hungry, is certainly, upon ordinary occafions, 
perfeftly right and proper j and cannot mifs being 
approved of as fuch by every body* Nothing, 
however, could be more abfurd than to fay it 
was virtuous. 

On the contrary j there may frequently be a con- 
fiderable degree of virtue in thofe anions which fall 
fliort of the moft perfeft propriety ; becaufe they 
may ftill approach nearer to perfe6lion than could 
well be expefted upon occafions in which it was 
fo extremely difficult to attain it: and this is very 
otten the cafe upon thofe occafions which require 
the greateft exertioii^s of felf- command. There 
are fome fituations which bear fo hard upon 
human nature , that the greateft degree of felf- 
government, which can belong to fo imperfeft a 
creature as man , is not able to ftifle , altogether , 
the voice of human weaknels , or reduce the vio- 
lence of the paffions to that pitch of moderation , 
in which the impartial fpeftator can entirely enter 
into them; Though in thofe cafes , therefore, 
the behaviour of the fufferer fall fhort of the moft 
pecfeA propriety , it may ftill deferve fome ap- 
plaufe, and ^ven in a certain fenfe, may be de- 
nominated virtuous. It may ftill manifeft an ef- 
fort of generofity and magnanimity of which the 
greater part of men are incapable j and though it 
fcdls of abfolute perfection , it may be a much 
nearer approximation towards perfection, than 

what 9 
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what , upon fuch trying occafions , is cDmmonlyj 
either to be found or to be expefled* 

In dafes df this kind , when we are determining 
the degree of blame or applaufe which feems due 
to any a£lion j we very frequently make tife of -two 
different ftandards. The firft is the idea of complete 
propriety and perfection , which , in tholie difficult 
fituations, no human conduct ever did, or ever 
can come up to; and in comparifon with which 
the aftionft of all men muft for ever ^appear 
blameable and imperfeft. The fecond is the idea 
of that degree, of proximity or diflance from this 
complete perfeflion, which the actions of the 
greater part of mtn cbnimoitiy arrive at. What- 
ever ^oes beyond this degree, how far foever it 
may be removed from abfolute perfeftion, feems 
to deferve applaufe j and whatever falls Ihort of 
it , to deferve blame. 

It 18 in the fame manner that we jtidge of the 
produftions of all the arts which addrefs them- 
felves to the imagination^ When a critic examines 
th» work of any of the great mailers of poetry or 
painting, he may fometimes examine it by art 
idea of perfeftion , in his own mind , which 
neither that nor any other human work will ever 
eome up to ; and as Jong as he compares it with 
this ftandard , he can fee nothing in it but faults 
and imperfeftions. But when he comes to con- 
fider the rank which it ought to hold among other 
works of the fame kind, he necellarily compareiJ 
it with a very different ftandard , the common de-' 
gree of excellence which is ufually attained in this 
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particular art; and when he judges of it by this 
new meafure, it may often appear to deferve the 
higheft applauf^ , upon account of its approaching 
much nearer to perfeflion than the greater part 
of thofe works which can be brought into compe- 
tition with it. 



SECTION II. 

Of the degrees of the different Paflions which 
are confiflent with Propriety. 

INTRODUCTION. 

JL HE propriety of every paffiori excited by* ob- 
jeAs peculiarly related to ourfelves, the pitch which 
the fpe£lator can go along with, muft lie, it is 
evident , in a certain mediocrity. If the paffion is 
too high , or if it is too low , he cannot enter into 
it. Grief and refentment for private misfortunes 
and injuries may eafily, for example, be too high, 
and in the greater part of mankind they are fo. 
They may likewife , though this more rarely hap- 
pens, be too low. We denominate the excefs, 
weakncfs and fury: and we ciH the defeft flupi- 
dity , infenfibility , and want of fpirit We can 
enter into neither of theiti , but are aflonifhed and 
confounded to fee them. 

This mediocrity, however, in which the point 
of propriety confiils , is different in different paf- 
fions. It is high in iome^ and low in others. 
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There are fome paffions which h is indecent to ex-* 
prefs very ftrongly , even upon thofe occafions , in ' 
which it is acknowledged that we cannot avoid 
feeling them in the higheft degree. And there are 
others of which the ftrongeft exprefliong are upon 
many occafions extremely graceful , even though 
the paffions themfelves do not, perhaps, arife fa 
neceffarily* The firft are thofe paffions with which 
for certain reafons, there is little or no fympathy: 
the fecond are thofe with which , for other reafons^ 
there is the greateft. And if we confider all the 
different paffions of human nature , we (hall find 
that they are regarded as decent, or indecent, juft 
in proportion as mankind are more or lefs difpofed 
to fympathize with them. 

G H A P. L 

I 
Of the PaJJions which* take their origin froiri 

the body. 

i. IT is indecent to exprefsany ftrong de^^ee of 
thofe paffions which arife from a certain fituation 
or difpofition of the body; becaufe the company^ 
not being in the fame difpofition , cannot be ex-^ 
peeked to fympathize with them. Violent hunger i 
for example, though upon many occafions not 
oi>ly natural, but unavoidable , is always indecent^ 
and to eat voracioufly is univerfally regarded as a 
piece of ill manners. There is, however, fome de*. 
gree of fympathjr ^ even with hunger. It is a^eeabl^ 
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to fee our companions eat with a good appetite, 
and all expreffions of loathing are offenfive. The 
difpofition of body which is habitual to a man in 
health , makes his ftomacli eafily keep time , if I 
may be allowed fo coarfe an expreflion , with the 
one, and not with the other. We can fympa- 
thize with the diftrefs which exceflive hunger oc- 
cafions when we read the defcription of it in the 
journal of a fiege, or of a fea-voyage. Weiqiagine 
ourfelves in the fituation of the fufferers , and 
thence readily conceive the grief, the fear and con- 
fternation, which muft neceffarily diftraft them. 
We feel , ourfelves , fame degree of thofs pafltons, 
and therefore fympathize with them : but as we do 
not grow hungry by reading the defcription , we 
cannot properly , even in this cafe , be • faid to 
fympathize with their hunger. 

It is the fame cafe with the paflion by which 
Nature unites the two fexes. Though naturally the 
mdft furious of all the paffions , all ftrong expref- 
fions of it are upon every occafion indecent, even 
between perfons in whom its moft complete in- 
dulgence is acknowledged by all laws , both human 
and divine, to be perfeftly innocent. There feems, 
however^ to be fome degree of fympathy even 
with this paiBon. To talk to a woman as we ihould 
to a man is improper: it is expeded that their com- 
pany fliould infpire us with more gaiety, mote 
pleafantry , and more at|:ention ; and an entire in- 
fenfibility to the fair fex , renders a man contemp-r 
tible in fome meafure even to the men. '' 

Such is our averfion for all the appetites whKh 
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take theii; origin from the body : all ftrong expreffions 
of them are loathfome and difagreeable. Accord- 
ing to fome ancient philofophers , thefe are the 
paflions which we fliare in common with the bru- 
tes , and which having no connexion with the cha- 
rafteriftical qualities of human nature, are upon that 
account beneath its dignity. But there are many 
other paflions whicli we fliare in common with the 
brutes , fuch as refentment , natural affection , even 
gratitude , wl^ich do not , upon that account , ap- 
pear to be fo brutal. The true caufe of tlie pecu- 
liar difguft which we conceive for the appetites of 
the body when we fec^ them in other men , is that 
we cannot enter into them. To the perfon him- 
felf who feels them^ as foon as they are gratified^ 
the obje£l that excited them ceafes to be agreeable 
even^ its prefence often becomes offenfive to him ; 
he looks round to no purpofe for the charm which 
tranfported him the moment before , and he can 
now as little enter into his own paflion as another 
perfon. When we have dinfed, we order the 
covers to be removed ; and we fliould treat in the 
fame manner the obje£ls of the molt ardent and 
paffionate defires, if they were the objefts of no 
other paflions but thofe which take their origin 
from the body. 

In the command of thofe appetites of the body 
Confifl:s that virtue which is properly called tem- 
perance. To reftrain them within thofe bounds, 
which regard t6 health and fortune prefcribes , is 
the part of prudence. But to confine th^m within 
thofe limits ^ which grace , which propriety , vsdiich 
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delicacy , and modefty , require , is the office of 
temperance. 

3. It is for the fame reafon that to cry out with 
bodily pain , how intolerable foever , appears al- 
ways unmanly and unbecoming. There is, how- 
ever, a good deal of fympathy even with bodily 
pain, if, as has already ,been obferved , I fee 
a ftroke aimed, and juft ready to fall upon the 
leg, or arm, of another perfon , I naturally fliririk 
and draw back my own leg, or my own arm: 
jand when it does fall , I feel it in the fame meafure, 
and am hurt by it as well as the fufferer. My hurt, 
however, is, no doubt, exceffively flight, and, 
upon that account , if he makes any violent out- 
pry,, as I cannot go along with him , I never fail 
to defpife him. And this is the cafe of all the 
paffions which take their origin from the body: 
they excite either no fympathy at all , or fuch a 
degree of it, as is s^ltogether difproportioned to 
the violence of what is felt by the fufferer. 

It is quite otherwife with thofe paffions which 
take their origin from the imagination. The frame 
of my body can be but little affeded by the al- 
terations which are brought about upon that of my 
companion: but my imagination is more du£lile, 
and more readily affumes , if I may fay fo , the 
ihape and configuration of the imaginations of thofe 
with whom I am familiar. A difappointmentin love, 
or ambition , will , upon this account , call forth 
more fympathy than the greateft bodily evil. Thofe 
f paffions arife altogether from the imagination. The 
perfon \vho has loft his whole fortune , if he is in 
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health, feds nothing in his body. What he fufFers is 
from the imagination only , which reprefents to him 
the lofs of his dignity, negleft from his friends, 
contempt from hi^ enemies, dependance, want^ 
and mifery , <:oming faft upon him j and we fym- 
pathize with him more ftrongly upon this account , 
becaufe our imaginations can more readily mould 
themfelves upon his imagination , than our bodies 
can mould themfelves upon his body. 

The lofs of a leg may generally be regarded at 
a more real calamity than the lofs of a miflrefs. It 
would be a ridiculous tragedy, however, of which 
the cataftrophe was to turn upon a lofs of that kind* 
A misfortune of the other kind, how frivolous foever 
it may appear to be, has given occafion to many a 
fine one. 

Nothmg is fo foon forgot as pain. The moment 
it IS gone the whole agony of it is over , and the 
thought of it can no longer give us any fort of 
difturbance. We ourfelves cannot then enter into 
the anxiety and anguiih which we had before con- 
ceived. An unguarded word from a friend will 
occafion a more durable uneafinefs. The agony 
which this creates is by no means pvet with the 
word. What at firft diflurbs us is not the objeft 
of the fenfes, but the idea of the imagination. As 
it is an idea , therefore , which occafions our un- 
eafinefs , till time and other accidents have in feme 
meafiire effaced it from our memory , the imagi- 
nation continues to fret and rankle within , from 
the thought of it, 
Pa^n never calls forth any very lively fympathy 
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pnlefs it is accompanied with danger. We fym- 
pathize with the fear , though not with the agony 
of the fufferer. Fear , however , is a paffion de- 
rived altogether from the imagination , which re- 
prefents , with an uncertainty and fluctuation that 
increafes our anxiety , not what we really feel , but 
what we may hereafter poffibly fuffer. The gout 
or the tooth-ach , though exquifitely painful , ex- 
cite very little fympathy ; more dangerous difeafes^ 
though accompanied with very little pain , excite 
the higheft. 

Somepeople faint and grow lick at the light of a 
chirurgical operation , and that bodfly pain which 
is occafioned by tearing the flelh, feems, in them, 
to excite the moft exceflive fympathy. We con- 
ceive in a nruch more lively and diftinft manner 
the pain which proceeds from an external caufe, 
than we do that which arifes from an internal dif- 
order. J can fcarce form an idea of the agonies of 
my neighbour when he is tortured with the gout , 
or the flpne ; but I have the cleareft conception of 
what he mufl fuffer from ^n incifion , a wound , 
or a frafture, The chief caufe, however, why 
fuch objei^s produce fuch violent effefts upon us, 
is their novelty. One who has been witnefs to a 
dozen diff^dions, and as many amputations, fees, 
ever aft^r, all operations of this kind with great 
indifference , and often with p^rfeft infenfibility. 
Though we have read or*feen reprefented more 
than fivfs hundred tragedies ; we fliall feldom feel 
fo entire an abatement of our fenfibihty to the 
objefts which they reprefent ,tp us, 
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In fome of the Greek tragedies there is an at- 
tempt to excite compaflion , by- the repreferlta- 
tion of the agonies of bodily pain. Philofletes 
cries out and faints from the extremity of his fuf'- 
ferings. Hippolytus and Hercules are both intro- 
duced as expiring under theievereft tortures , which, 
it feems , even the fortitude of Hercules was inca-- 
pable of fupporting. In all tliefe cafes , however / 
it is i>ot the pain which interefts us , but fome other 
circumftanc^. It is not the fore foot, but the foli^ 
tude, of Philoftetes which affe6ls us, and diffufes 
over that charming' tragedy , that romantic wild- 
nefs , which is fo agreeable to the imagination. The 
agonies of Hercules and Hippolytus are interefting 
only becaufe we forefec that death is to be the con* 
fequence. If thofe heroes were to recover, we 
ftould think the reprefentation of their fufferings 
perfectly ridiculous. What a tragedy would that 
be of which the diftrefs confifted in a colic ! Yet 
no' pain is more exquifite. Thefe attempts to ex- 
cite compaflion by the reprefentation of bodily 
pain, may be regarded as among the greateft 
breaches of decorum of which the Greek theatre 
haft fet the example. 

• The little fympathy which we feel with bodily 
pain is the foundation of the propriety of conftancy 
and patience in enduring it The man, who under 
the feverelt tortures allows no weaknefs to efcape 
him, vents no groan, gives way to nopaflion which 
we do not entirely enter into , commands our high- 
eft admiration. His firmnefs enables him to keep 
time with our indifference and infenfibility. We 
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admire and entirely go along with the magnanimdu^ 
eifort which he makes for this purpofe. We ap-* 
prove of his behaviour, and from our experience 
of the common weaknefs of human nature , we are 
furprifed , and wonder how he fhould be able to 
a£l fo as to defer ve approbation. Approbation , 
mixed and animated by wonder and furprife , con- 
ftimtes the fentiment which is properly called ad- 
miration, of which applaufe is the natural ex- 
preflion > as has already been obferved. 

CHAP. II. 

Of thofe Paffions which take their origin Jrom a par- 
ticular turn or habit of the Imagination. 

JtlVEN of the padions derived from the imagi-' 
nation , thofe which take their origin fk)m a pecu- 
liar turn or habit it has acquired , though they may 
be acknowledged to be perfeftly natural , are how- 
ever, but little fympathized with. The imagin- 
ations of mankind, not having acquired that par- 
ticular turn , cannot enter into them ; and Vuch 
paffions y" though they may be allowed to be al- 
moll unavoidable in fome part of life, are always, 
in fome meafure , ridiculous. This is the cafe with 
that ftrong attachment which, naturally grows up 
between two perfons of different fexes , who have 
long fixed their thoughts upon one another. Our 
imagination not having run in the fame channel 
with that of the lover, we cannot enter into the 
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eagernefs of his emotions. If* our friend has been 
injured , we readily fympathize with his refent- 
ment , and grow angry with the very perfon with 
whom he is angry. If he has received a benefit , 
we readily enter into his gratitude, and have a 
very high ^enfe of the merit of his benefafton But 
if he is in love , though we may think his paffion 
juft as reafonable as any of the kind, yet we never 
think ourfelves bound to conceive a paffion of tlie 
fame kind , and for the fame perfon for whom .he 
has conceived it The paffion appears to every 
body, but the man who feels it , entirely difpropor- 
tion^d to the value oftheobje£l; and love, though 
it is pardoned in a certain age becaufe we know it 
is natural , is always laughed at , becaufe we cannot 
enter into it. All ferious and ftrong expreffions of 
it appear ridiculous to a third perfon ; and though 
a lover may be good company to his miftrefs , he 
is fo to nobody elfe. He himfelf is fenfible of this ; 
and as long as he continues in his fober fenfes^ 
endeavours to treat his own paffion with raillery 
and f idicule. It is the only ftyle in which we care 
to hear of it; becaufe it is the onlyflyle in which 
we ourfelves are difpofed to talk of it. We grow 
weary of tlie grave , pedantic , and long-fentenced 
love <5f Cowley and Petrarca, who never have 
done with exaggerating the violence of their at- 
tachment ; but the gaiety of Ovid , and the gal-^ 
lantry of Horace , are always agreeable. 

But though we feel no proper fympathy with an 
attachment .of this kind , though we never approach 
even in imagination towards conceiving a paffion 
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£6r that particular perfon , yet as we either have 
conceived, of* may be difpofed to conceive, paf- 
fions of the fame kind , we readily enter into thofe 
high hopes ot happinefs which are propofed from 
its gratification , as well as into that exquifite diftrefs 
which is feared from its difappointment. It in- 
terefts us not as a pailion , but as a fituation that 
gives occafion to other paflions which intereft us; 
to hope , to fear , and to diftrefs of every kind ? 
in the fame manner as in a defcription of a fea- 
voyage , it is not the hunger which interefts us , but 
the diftrefs which that hunger occafions. Though 
we do not properly enter into the attachment of 
the lover , we readily go along with thofe expec- 
tations of romantic happinefs which he derives from 
it. We feel how natural it is for the .mind , in a 
certain fituation, relaxed with indolence, and fa^ 
tigued with the violence of defire , to long for fere- 
nity and quiet, to hope to find them in the gratis- 
fication of the paflion which diflra£ls it, and to 
frame to itfelf the idea of that life of paftoral 
tranquillity and retirement which the elegant, the 
tender , and the paffionate Tibullus takes fo much 
pleafure in defcribing ; a life like what the poets 
defcribe in the Fortunate Iflands , a life of friend- 
fliip, liberty, and repofe; free from labor, and 
from care, and from all the turbulent paflions 
which attend them. Even fcenes of this !kind> in- 
tereft us moft, when they are painted rather as 
what is hoped, than as what is enjoyed. The 
groflhefs of that paflion , which mixes with , and 
is 3 perhaps, the foundation of love > difappears 
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when its gratification is for off and ar a diftance j 
but renders the whole ofFenfive , when defcribed 
as what is immediately pofleiledr The happy paP 
fion i upon this account , interefls us much lefs 
than the fearful and the melancholy. We tremble 
for whatever can difappoint fiich natural and 
agreeable hopes : and thus enter into all the anxie-« 
ty , and concern , and diftrefs of the lover. 

Hence it is , that , in fome modern tragedies and 
romances, this paflion appears fo wonderfully in- 
terefting*^ It is not fo much the love of Caftalia 
and Monimia which attaches us in the Orphan, 
as the diftrefs which that love occafions. The au- 
thor who ihould introduce two lovers , in a fcene 
of perfeft fecurity , exprelling their mutual fond- 
jiefs for one another , would excite laughter , and 
not fympathy. If a fcene of this kind is ever ad-* 
xnitted into a tragedy j it is always , in fome mea- 
fure , improper , and is endured ^ not from any 
fympathy with the p^^flion that is expreffed in it, 
but from concern for the dangers and difficulties 
with which the audience forefee that its gratificauon 
is likely to be attended. 

The refervjs which the laws of foCiety impofe 
upon the fair fex , with regard to this weaknels , 
renders it more peculiarly diftrefsful in them , and, 
upon that very account, more deeply interefting* 
We are charmed with the love of Phaedra , as it is 
exprefled in the French tragedy of that name , not-^ ' 
withftanding all the extravagance and guilt which 
attend it. That very extravagance and guilt may- 
be iaid| in Come meafuce^ to recomtoend it to tt% 
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Her fear, herfliame, herremorfe, her horror, her 
defpair , become thereby more natural and intereft- 
ing. All the fecondary paffions, if I may be al- 
lowed tp call them fo, which arife from the fitua- 
tion of love , become neceffarily more furious and 
violent; and it is with thefe fecondary paflions 
only that we can properly be faid'to fympathize. 
Of all the paflions , however , which are fo ex- 
travagantly difproportioned to the value of their 
objedls, love is the only one that appears, even to 
the weakeft minds , to have any thing in it that is 
either graceful or agreeable. In itfelf , firft of all , 
though it may be ridiculous , it is not naturally 
odious ; and though its confequences are often fatal 
and dreadful , its intentions are feldom mifchievous. 
And then , though there is litde propriety in the 
paflion itfelf, there is a good deal in fome of thofe 
which always accompany it. There is in love a 
fbong mixture of humanity , generofity , kindnefs , 
friendlhip , efteemj paflions^ with which j of all 
others , for reafons which fhall be explained imme- 
diately , we have the greateft propenfity to fympa- 
thize^ even notwithflanding we are fenfible that 
they ate , in fome meafure , exceflivp. The fym- 
pathy which we feel with them , renders the paf- 
' fion which they accompany lefs difagreeable , and 
f upports it in our imagination , notwithftanding all 
the vides which commonly go along with it ; though 
in the one fex it neceffarily leads to the laft ruin 
apd infamy 5 and though in the other, where it is 
apprehended to be leaft fatal , it is almoft always 
attended with an incapacity for labor, a negle£i of 
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duty , a contempt of fame , and even of common 
reputation. Notwithftanding all this, the degree 
of fenfibility and generofity with which it is fup- 
pofed to be accompanied , renders it to many the 
objed of vanity , and they are fond of appearing 
capable of feeling what would do them no honor 
if they had really felt it 

It is for a reafon of the fame kind , that a cer- 
tain referve is neceffary when we talk of our owa 
friends, our ownftudies, our owrl profeflions. All 
thefe are objects which we cannot exped fhould 
intereft our companions in the fame degree in 
which they intereft us. And it is for want of this 
referve , that the one half of mankind mal^ had 
company to the other. A philofopher is company 
to a philofopher only; the member of a club to 
his Qwn little knot of companions. 



CHAP. III. 



Of the unfocial Pafflons, 

A HERE is another fet of paflions , which , though 
derived from the imagination , yet before we can 
enter into them , or regard them as graceful or be- 
coming , muft always be brought down to a pitch 
mnch lower than that to which undifciplined na- 
ture would raife them* Thefe are , hatred and re- 
fentment, with all their different modifications* 
With regard to aU fuch paflions , our fympathy ia 
divided between the pedibn who feels them , an41 
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the perfon who is the objeft of them. The inte- 
refts of thefe two are direftly oppofite. What ouir 
fympathy with the perfon who feels them would 
prompt us to wifli for, our fellow-feeling with the 
other' would lead us to feai". As they are both 
men , we are concerned for both , and our fear for 
what the one may fuffer, damps our refentment 
fot what the other has fuffered. Our fympathy , 
therefore , with the man who has received the pro- 
vocation, neceffarily falls fliort of the paflion which 
naturally animates him y not only upori account of 
thofe general caufes which render all fympathetic 
paflions inferior to the original ones, but upon 
account of that particular caufe which is peculiar 
to itfelf , our oppofite fympathy with another per-" 
fon. Before refentment, therefore, can becdmef 
graceful and agreeable , it muft be niore humbled 
and brought down below that pitch to which it 
would naturally rife , dian almoft any other paflion. 
Mankind , at the fame time , have a very flrong 
fenfe t)f the injuries that are done to another. The 
villain , in a ttagedy ot romance , is as much the 
objeft of our indignation, as the hero is that of 
our fympathy and affe£liofi. We deteft lago as 
much as we efteem Othello; and delight as much 
inthe punifliment of the onej as we are grieved 
at the diftrefs of the other. But though mankind 
have fo ftrong a fellow-feeling with the injuries that 
are done to their brethren , they do not always re- 
fent them the more that the fufferer appears to 
refent them. Upon moft occafions, ihe greater 
his patience, hismildnefs, his humanity, provided 
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it does not appear that he wants fpirit, or that 
fear was the motive of his forbearance i, the highec 
the refentment againft the perfon who injured him* 
The amiablenefs of the character exafperates theit 
fenfe of the atrocity of the injury^ 

Thefe paflions , however » are regarded as necef* 
fary parts of the charatfter of human nature^ A 
perfon becomes contemptible who tamely fits ftill , 
and fubmits to infults , without attempting either 
to repel or to revenge them* We cannot entet 
into his indifference and infenfibility : we call hia 
behaviour mean - fpiritednefs , and are as really 
provoked by ft as by the infolence of his adver-« 
fary. Even the mob are enraged to fee any man 
fubmit patiently to affronts and ill ufage* They 
defire to fee this infolence refented, and refentecl 
by the perfon who fuffers from it. They cry to 
liim with fury , to defend , or to revenge Jiimfelf* 
if his indignation roufes at lalt > they heartily ap-» 
plaud , and fympathize with it It; enlivens theif 
own indignation againft his enemy, whoni they 
rejoice to fee him attack in turn , and are as really^ 
gratified by his revenge, provided it is not immo-^ 
derate , as if the injury had been done to them-*, 
felves. 

But though the utility of thofe paflions to tft^ . 
individual , by renderfng it dangerous to infult ot 
injure him , be acknowledged ; and though theit 
utility to the public, as the guardians of juftice 
and of the equality of its adminiftration^ be tiot 
lefs confiderable , as ftiall be ffcown hereafter; yet 
there is ftill fomething difagreeabl^ in the paffiom 
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themfelves, which makes the appearance of them in 
other men the natural obje6l of our averfion. The 
expreiRon of anger towards any body prefent , if 
it exceeds a bare intimation that we are fenfible of 
his ill ufage , is regarded not only as an infult to 
that particular perfon , but as a rucjerlefs to thcf 
whole company. Refpe£l for them ought to have 
reftrained us from giving way to fo boifterous and 
offenfive an emotion. It is the remote effefts of 
thefe paffions which are agreeable ; the immediate 
effects are mifchiefto the perfon againft whom they 
are direfted. But it is the immediate, and not the 
remote eff'edls of objeAs \vhich rend'er them agree- 
able or difagreeable to the imagination. A prifon 
is certainly more ufeful to the public than a pa- 
lace I and the perfon who founds the one is gener- 
ally directed, by a much jufler fpirit of patriotifm, 
than he who builds the other. But the immediate 
cffefts of a prifon , the confinement of the wretches 
ftut up ill it , are difagreeable ; and the imagination 
either does not take time to trace out the remote 
ones , or fees them at too great a diftance to be 
much affefted by them. A prifon , therefore , will 
always be a difagreeable objeft; and the fitter it 
is for the purpofe for which it was intended ^ it 
will be the more fo. A palace , on the contrary , 
tvill always be agreeable ; yet its remote effe£ls may 
often be inconvenient to the public. It may ferve 
to promote luxury , and fet the example of the 
diffolution of manners. Its immediate eflFefts , how- 
aver, the convenience, thepleafure, and the gaiety 
oi the people who live in it , being all agreeable , 
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and fuggefting to the imagination a thoufand agree^ 
able ideas 5 that faculty generally refts upon them, 
and feldom goes further in tracing its more diftant 
confequences. Trophies of the inftruments of mu- 
fic or of agriculture, imitated in painting or in 
ftucco, make a common and an agreeable orna- 
ment df our halls and dining - rooms. A trophy 
of the fame kind, compofed of the inlbruments of 
furgery, of di/Tefting and amputation - knives , of 
faws for cutting the bones ^ of trepanning inflru- 
ments , &c. would be abfurd and (hocking. Inftru- 
m'ents of furgery , however , are always more finely 
poliflied, and generally more nffcel^ adapted to 
the purpofes for which they are intended , than 
initruments of agriculture. The remote effefts of 
them too, the health of the patient, is agreeable; 
yet as the immediate effe6l of them is pain and 
fuffering , the fight of them always difpleafes us. 
Inflruments of war are agreeable, though .their im-^ 
mediate effeft may feem to be in the fame manner 
pain and fuffering. But then it is the pain and fuf- 
fering of our enemies , with whom we have no 
fympathy. With regard to us , they are imme- 
diately conneiled with the agreeable ideas of cou- 
rage, vi6lory,'and honor. They are themfelves, 
therefore, fuppofed to make one of the nobleft 
parts of drefs , and the imitation of them one of this 
finefl ornaments of architecture. It is the fame cafe 
with the qualities of the mind. The ancient ftoics 
were of opinion, that as the world was governed 
by the all-ruling providence of a wife , powerful, 
and good God , every fmgle event oi!igIit to be 
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Regarded , as maling a neccffary part of the plan 
of the univerfe , and as tending to promote the 
general order and happinefs of the whole: that 
the vidfes and follies of mankind, therefore, made 
as neceffary a part of this plan as their wifdonx 
or their virtue ; and by that eternal art which educes 
good from ill, were made to tend equally to the 
profperity and perfection of the great fyftem of na- 
ture. No fpcculation of this kind , however , how 
deeply foever it might be rooted in themind , could 
diminifli our natural abhorrence for vice , whofe 
immediate effefts are fo deftruflive , and whofe re- 
mote ones ^e ^too diftant to be traced by the 
imagination* 

It is the fame cafe with thofe pafEons we have 
been jufl now eonfidering. Their immediate ef- 
ieds are fo difagreeable , that even when they 
are moft juftly provoked , there is ftiJl fomething 
about them which difgufts us. Thefe , therefore , 
are the only paffions of which the expreffions , as I 
formerly obferved^ do not difpofe and prepare us 
to fympathize with them , before we are informed 
of the caufe which excites them. The plaintive 
voice of mifery , when heard at a dillance , will not 
allow us to be indifferent about the perfbn from 
whom* it comes. As foon as it flrikes our ear , it 
intercfts us in his fortune , and , if continued , for- 
ces lis almolt involuntarily to fly to his alfiftance. 
The fight of a fmiling countenance , in the fame 
manner, elevates even the penfive into that gay 
and airy mood , which difpofes him to fympathize 
^th^ and ibax^ the Joy which it expieifes; and he 
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feels his heart, which with thought and care was 
before that fhrunk and depreffed , inftantly expandedl 
and elated. But it is quite otherwife with the expref- 
iions of hatred" and refentment The hoarfe, bolf- 
terous, and difcordant voice of anger, when heard 
at a diilance , inf|)ir6« us either with fear or aver- 
fion. We do not fly towards it, as to one who 
cries out with pain and agony. Women , and men 
of weak nerves, tremble and are overcome with 
fear, thotigh fenfible that themfelves are not the 
obje<^ of the anger. They conceive fear , how»- 
ev^er , by putting^ themfelves in the fituation of th« 
perfon who isfo. Even thpfe of flouter hearts are 
difhirbed ; not indeed enough to make them afraid'^ 
but enough- to make them angry; for anger is the 
paflion which they would feel in the fituntion of 
iSxe other perfon.. It is the fame Cafe with hatred. 
Mere expreffions of fpite infpireit againfl nobody^ 
but the man who ufes them. Both thefe paflions. 
are by nature the objeds of our averfion;: Their 
difagreeable and boifterous appearance never ex- 
cites, never prepares, and often difturbs our fym- 
pathy. Grief does not more powerfully engage 
and attra^ us to the perfon in whom weobferv6 
it , than thefe , while we are ignorant of their caufe, 
difgufk and detach us from him* It was, it feems, 
the intention of Nature, that thofe rougher and. 
more unanaiable emotions , which . drive men from 
ene another, Ihould be lefs eafily and more rarely 
communicated.. 

When mufic imitates the modulations of grief 
iar j[oy, it eithex adually infpires us^ with thofe 
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paflions , or at leaft puts us in the rpood which dif- 
pofes us to conceive ihem. ^But when it imitates 
the notes of anger, it infpires us with fear. Joy, 
grief 5 love , admiration , devotion , are all of them 
paflions which are naturally muficaL Their na- 
tural tones are all foft , clear, and melodious 5 and 
they naturally exprefs themfelves in periods which 
are diftinguilhed by regular paufes , and which 
upon th^t account are eafily adapted to the regular 
returns of the correfpondent airs of a tune* The 
voice of anger, on the contrary, and of all the 
palRons which are akin to it, is harfli and dif- 
cordant. Its periods too are all irregular , fome- 
times very long , and fometimes very fliort , and 
diflinguifhed by no regular paufes* It is with dif- 
ficulty, therefore, that mufic can imitate any of 
thofe paflions; and the mufic which does imitate 
them is not the mofl agreeable. A whole entertain- 
ment may confifl: , without any impropriety , of the 
imitation of the focial and agreeable paflions. It 
would be a flrange entertainment which confifted 
altogether of the imitations of hatred and refent- 
;ment. 

If thofe paflions are difagreeable to the fpeftator, 
they are not lefs fo to the perfon who feels them. 
Hatred and anger are ihe greateft poifon to the 
happinefs of a good mind. There is , in the veiy 
feeling of thofe paflions , fomething harlh , jarring, 
and convulfive, fometliing that tears and diftrafts 
the breaft , and is altogether ^eftrudive of that com- 
jiofure and tranquillity of mind which is fo necef- 
lary to happinefs, and which is bell promoted by 
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the contrary paffions of gratitude <ind love. It i« 
not the value of what they lofe by the perfidy and 
ingratitude of thofe they live with , which the ge- 
nerous and humane are moft apt to regret What- 
ever they may have loft, they can generally be 
very happy without it What moft difturbs them 
is the idea of perfidy and ingratitude exercifed 
towards thenrfelvesj and the difcordant and dif- 
agreeable paffions which this excites , conftitute , 
in their own opinion, the ^hief part of the injury 
which they fufFer. 

How many things are requifite to render the gra* 
tification and refentment completely agreeable, 
and to make the fpeilator thoroughly fympatliize 
with our revenge ? The provocation muft firft of 
all be fuch that we Ihould become contemptible, 
and be expofed to perpetual infults, if we did 
not, in forhe meafure, refent it Smaller offences 
are always better neglefted 5 nor is there any thing 
more defpicable than that froward and captious 
humor which takes fire upon every flight occafion 
of quarrel. We fliould refeijt more from a fenfe 
of the propriety of refentment, from a fenfe that 
mankind expeft and require it of us , than becaufe 
we feel in ourfelves the furies of that difagreeable 
paffion. There is no paffion , of which the human 
mind is capable , concerning whofe juftneft we 
ought to be fo doubtful , concerning whofe indul- 
gence we ought fo carefully to confult our natural 
fenfe of propriety , or fo diligently^to confider what 
will be the fentiments of the cool and impartial fpec- 
taton Magnanimity , or a regard .to maintain our 
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own rank and dignity in fociety^ is th« only motive 
which can ennoble the exprellions of this difagree- 
able palRon. This motive muft charafterize our 
whole ftyle and deportment. Thefe muft be plain , 
open , and dire^ ; determined without pK)fitivenefs , 
and elevated without infol^n<:e; not only free ttom 
petulance and low fcurrility , but generous ,candid , 
and full of all proper regards , even for the perfor* 
who has offended us. It mult appear, in fhort, 
from our whole manner, without our laboring af- 
f«£ledly to exprefs it, that pallion ha« not extin- 
guiflied our humanity ; and that if we yield to the 
dilates of revenge, it is with relu6lance, fromne- 
ceflity , and in confequence of great and repeated 
provocation-s. When refentment is guarded andf 
qualified in this manner , it may be admitted to» 
be even generous and noble*. 

C H A P. I Y- 

Of the Jocial Pa£ions. 

,x\S it is a divided fympathy which renders tfa^ 
whole fet of pafTions juft now mentioned , upoft 
mofl occafions, fo ungraceful anddifagreeablej fo 
there is another fet appofite to thefe , which a re- 
doubled fympathy renders almoft always peculiarly 
agreeable and becoming. Generofity, humanity ^ 
kindnefs, compaffion , mutual friendlhip and efieem, 
all the focial and benevolent afie^ions y when ex- 
preifed in the couutenai^ce or behaviour > even 
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towards thofe who are not peculiarly connefted 
with Qurfelves , pleafe th^ indifferent fpe^ator upon 
almoil every oceafion. His fympathy with the per- 
fon who feels thofe paflions, exaftly coincides 
"with his concern for th« perfon who is the objeft of 
them. The intereft , which , as a man , he is obliged 
to take in the happinefs of this laft, enlivens his fel- 
low-feeling with the fentiments of the other, whofe 
emotions are employed about the fame object. We 
have always, therefore, the ftrongeft difpofition to 
fympathize with the benevolent affections. They ap- 
pear in every refpeft agreeable to us. We enter into 
the fatisfaftion both of the perfon who feels them, 
and of the perfon who i$ the objetl of them. For 
as to be the objeft of hatred and indignation gives 
more pain than all the evil which a brave man can 
fear from his enemies 5 fo there is a fatisfa£lion in the 
Gonfcioufnefs of being beloved , whith , to a perfon 
of delicacy and fenfibility, h of more importance 
to happinefs, than all the advantage which he caa 
expe6l to derive from it What charafter is fo 
deteffable as that of one who takes pleafure to fow 
diffenfion among friends , and to turn their moft 
tender love into mortal hatred ?/ Yet wherein doe& 
the atrocity of this fo much abhorred injury con- 
fill? Is it in depriving therp. of the frivolous good 
offices , which , had their friendlhip continued , they 
xnight have expefted from one another ? It is in 
depriving thiem of that friendlhip itfelf , in robbing 
them of each other's affeftions , from which l>oth 
derived fo much fatisfa6lion ; it is in' difturbing the 
harmony of their hearts , and putting an end ta 
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that happy commerce which had before fnbfifted 
between them. Thefe affedions, that harmony, 
this commerce, are felt, not only by the tender 
and the delicate , but by the rudeft vulgar of man- 
kind , to be of more importance to Jiappinefs thaa 
all the little fervices which could be expeded to 
flow from them. 

Thefentiment of love is, in^tfelf, agreeable to 
the perfon who feels it. It fooths and compcfes 
the breaft , feems to favor the vital motions , an^ 
to promote the healthful ftate of the human con- 
ifiturion ; and it is rendered flill more delightful 
by the conlcioufnefs of the gratitude and fatisfac- 
tion which it muft. excite in him who is the obje<3: 
of it. Their mutual regard renders them happy in 
one another, and fympathy, with this mutual re- 
gard , makes them agreeable to every other perfon. 
With what pleafure do we look upon a family, 
through the whole of which reign mutual love and 
efteem, where the parents and children are com- 
panions for one another, without any other differ- 
ence than what is made by refpeftful afieAion on 
the one fide , and kind indulgence on the other ; 
where fre^^dom and fondnefs, mutual raillery and 
mutual kindnefs ,« fliow that no oppoiition of in- 
terefl divides the brojthers , nor any rivalfliip of 
favor fets the fiflers at variance, and where every 
thing prefents us with the idea of peace, cheer- 
fulnefs, harmony, and contentment? On tlie con- 
trary, how uneafy are we made when we go 
into a houfe in which jarring contention fets one 
half of thofe who dwell in it againft the other j 
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where amidft afFefted fmoothnefs and complaifancey 
fufpicious , looks and ftidden ftarts of paffion betray 
the mutual jealoufies which burn within them , and 
which are every moment ready to burft out through, 
alj the reftraints which the prefence of the Com- 
pany impofes ? 

Thofe amiable-paflions , even when they are ac- 
knowledged to be* exceflive, are never regarded 
with averfion. There is fomething agreeable even 
in the weaknefs of friendlhip and humanity. The 
too tender mother, the too indulgent father, the ' 
too generous and affe6lionate friend, may fome- 
times , perhaps , on account of the foftnefs of their 
natures , be looked upon with a fpecies of pity , 
in which, however, there is a mixture of love, 
but can never be* regarded with hatred and aver- 
fion , nor even with contempt , unlefs by the moft 
brutal and worthlefs of mankind. It is always 
with concern , with fympathy and kindnefs , that 
we blame them for the extravagance of their at- 
tachment. There is a helpneffnefs in the charafter 
of extreme humanity which more than any thing 
interefls our pity. There is nothing in itfelf which 
renders us eitlier ungraceful or difagreeable. We 
only regret that it is utifit for the world , becaufe 
the world is unworthy of it, and becaufe it mufl 
expofe the perfon who is endowed with it as a 
Drey to the perfidy and ingratitude of infinuating 
falfliood , and to a thoufand pains and uneafi- 
neffes, whicl;!, of all men, he the leafl deferves to 
feel , and which generally too he is , of all men , th« 
leaft capable t)f fupporting.. It is quite oiherwife 
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with hatred and refentment. Too violent a pro- 
penlity to thofe deteftable paflions , renders a per- 
fon the obje£l of univerfal dread and abhorrence j 
-who , like a wild beaft , ought , we think , ta be 
hunted out of all civil Ibciety. 

C H A P. V. 

Of the felfi/h Pajfiom. 

X5ESIDES thofe twooppofite fets of paffions, the 
focial and unfocial, there is another which holds 
a fort of middle place between them ; is never 
either fo graceful a^ is fometimes the one fet , nor 
is ever fo odious as is fometimes the other. Grief 
and joy, when conceived upon account of our 
own private good or bad fortune , eonftitute thi* 
third fet of palTions. Even when exceffive , they, 
are never fo difiigreeable as exceffive refentment^ 
becaufe no oppofite fympathy can ever intereft u^ 
againft them : and when moft fuitable to their ob- 
je£ls , they are never fo agreeable as impartial hu- 
manity and juft benevolence; becaufe no double 
fympathy can ever intereft us for them. There is, 
however 5 this difference between grief and joy, 
that we are generally molt difpofed to fympathize 
with fmall joys and great forrows. The man wha, 
by fome fudden revolution of fortune , is lifted up 
all at once into a condition of life , gf eatly above 
what he had formerly lived in, may be affured 
that the congratulatiojis of his bell friends are not 
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all of tbem perfeAly fincere. An upftart , tliough 
of thegreateft merit, is generally difagreeable, and 
a fentiment of envy commonly prevents us from 
heartily fympathizing with his joy. If he has any 
judgment, he is fenfible of this, and inflead of ap* 
pearing to be ekted with his good fortune, he en- 
deavours, as much as he can, to fmother his joy, and 
keep down that elevation of mind with which his new 
circumftances naturally infpire him. He aflfefts the 
fame plainnefs of drefs , and the fame modeily of 
behaviour , which became him in his former fla- 
tion.' He redoubles his attention to his old friends^ 
and endeavours more than ever to be humble, 
affiduous, and complaifant And this is the be- 
haviour which in his fituation we mofl approve of ; 
becaufe we expe6l , it feems , that he fliould have 
more fympathy with our envy and averfion to his 
hcippinefs, than we have with his happinefs. It ig 
feldom that with all this he fucceeds. We fufpe£l 
the fmcerity of his humility , and he ^ows weary 
of this conftraint. In a little time, therefore, he 
generally leaves all his old friends behind him, 
fome of the meaneft of them excepted ^ who 
may,' perhaps, condefcend to become his de-» 
pendents: nor does he always acquire any new 
ones ; the pride of his new connexions is as much 
affronted at finding him their equal, as that of 
his old ones h^d been by his becoming their fupe- 
rior : and it requires the mofl obflipate and per-^ 
fev^ing modefty to atone for this mortification to 
either. He generally grows weary too foon , ajnd is 
provoked^ by the fullen anid fufpicigus pride oi 
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the one , and by the faucy dontempt of the other, 
to treat the firft with negle<S , and the fecond with 
petulance, till at lafthe grows habitually infolent , 
and forfeits the efteem of all. If the chief part of 
human happinefs arifes from the confcioufnefs of 
being beloved , as I believe it does , thofe fudden 
changes of fortune feldom contribute much to hap- 
pinefs. He is happieft who advances more gra- 
dually to greatnefs, whom the public deftiries to 
every ftep of his preferment long before he arrives 
at it 5 in whom, upon that account , when it comes, 
it can excite no extravagant joy, and with regard 
to whom it cannot reafonably create either any 
jealoufy in thofe he overtakes, or any envy in 
thofe he leaves behind. 

Mankind, however, more readily fympathize 
with thofe fmaller joys which flow from lefs im- 
portant caufes. It is decent to be humble amidft 
great profperity ; but we can fcarce exprefs too 
much fatisfaftion in all the little occurrences of 
common life , in the company with which we fpent 
the evening laft night , in the entertainment that 
was fet before us , in what was faid and what was 
done , in all the little incidents of the prefent con- 
verfation , and in all thofe frivolous nothings which 
fill up the void of human life. Nothing is more 
graceful' than habitual cheerfulnefs , which is al- 
ways founded upon a peculiar relifh for all the little 
pleafures which common occurreftces afford. We 
readily fympathize with it: i^ infpires us with the 
fame joy , and makes every trifle turn up to us* in the 
fame agreeable afpeift in which it prefents itfelf to 
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the perfon endowed with this happy difpofition^ 
Hence it is that youth, the feafon of gaiety, fo 
eafily engages our afFeflions. That propenfity tojoy 
which feems to animate the bloom, and to fparkle 
from the eyes of youth and beauty , though in a 
perfon of the fame fex , exalts , even the aged , to 
a more joyous mood than ordinary. They forger, 
for a time, their infirmities, and abandon them- 
felves to thofe agreeable ideas and emotions to which 
they have long been Grangers, but which , when 
jhe prefence of fo much happinefs recals them to 
their breaft, take»their place there, like old ac- 
quaintance, from whom they are forry to have 
ever been parted , and whom they embrace more 
heartily upon account of this: long feparation. 

It is quite otherwife with grief. Small vexations 
excite no fympathy, but deep affliftion calls forth 
the greateft. The man who is made uneafy by 
every "little difagreeable incident, who is hurt if 
either the cook or the butler have failed in the 
leail article'of their duty, who feels every defe6l 
in the higheft ceremonial of politenefs , whether it 
be fliown to himfelf or to any other perfon , who 
takes it amifs that Iiis intimate friend did not bid 
him good-morrow when they met in the forenoon, 
and that his brother hummed a tune all the time 
himfelf was telling a llory ; who is put out of hu- 
mor by the badnefs of the weather when in the 
couhtry, by the badnefs of the roads when upon 
a journey, and by the want of company, and 
dulnefs of all public diverfions when^ in town; 
luch a perfon , I fay , though he fliould have fome 
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reafon, will feldom meet with much fympathy. 
Joy is a pleafant emotion , and we gladly abandon 
ourfelves to it upon the flighteft occafion. We 
readily V therefore, fympathize with it in others, 
whenever we are not prejudiced by gnvy. But 
grief is painful , and the mind , even when it is our 
own misfortune , naturally tefifts and recoils from 
it. We would endeavour either not to conceive 
it at all , or to fhake it off as foon as we have con- 
ceived it Our averfion to grief will not, indeed, 
always hinder us from conceiving it in our own 
cafe upon very trifling occafionsL, but it conftantly 
prevents us from fympathizing with it in others 
when excited by the like frivolous caufes : for our 
fympathetic paflions are always lefs irrefiflible than 
our original ones. There is , befides , a malice in 
mankind^ which not only prevents all fympathy 
with little uneafineffes , but renders them in fome 
meafure diverting. Hence the delight whirh we 
iiU take in raillery, and in the Imall vexation which 
we obferve in our companion 5 when he is puflied , 
and urged , and teafed upon all fides. Men of the 
moft ordinary good- breeding diffemble the pain 
which any little incident may give them 5 and 
thofe who are more thoroughly formed to fociety , 
turn , of their^own accord , all fuch incidents into 
raillery, as they know their companions will do, 
for thenf. The habit which a man , who lives in 
the world , has acquired of confidering how every 
thing that concerns himfelf will appear to others , 
4makes thofe frivolous calamities turn up in the 
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lame ridiculous light to him , in which he knows 
they will certainly be confidered by them. 

Our fympathy, on the contrary, with deep 

diftrefs , is very ftrong and very fincere. It is un- 

neeeffary to give an inftance/ We weep cyen 

at the feigned reprefentation of a tragedy. If you 

labor , therefore, under any fignal calamity, if 

by fome extraordinary misfortune you are fallen 

into poverty , into difeafes , into difgrace and dif- 

appointment ; even though your own fault may 

have been ^ in part , the occafion , yet yoa may 

generally depend Upon the^ lincereft fympathy of 

all your friends , and , as far as intereft and honor 

will permit, upon their kindeft affiftance too. But 

if your misfortune is not of this dreadful kind , 

if you have only been a little baulked in yojir 

ambition ) if you have only been jilted by your 

miftrefs, or are only hen-pecked by your wife, 

lay your account with the raiUery of all your aQ-» 

quaintance. 
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SECTION III. 

Of the effefts of Profperity and Adverfity upon 
the Judgment of Mankind with regard to the 
Propriety of Aftion; and why it is more cafy 
to obtain their Approbation in the one ftate 
than in* the other. 






CHAP, I. 

I 

That though ourjympathy with forrow is generally 
a more li^^elyfenfation than ourjympathy with joy ^ 
it commonly falls much more Jliort of the violence 
of what is naturally felt by the per/on principally 
concerned. 

V/UR fympathy with forrow , though not more 
real , has been more taken notice of than our fym- 
pathy with joy. The word fympathy, in its moft 
ptoper and primitive fignification, denotes our fel- 
low-feeling with the fuflFerings , not that with the 
enjoyments , of others. A late ingenious and 
fubtile philolopher, thought it necelfary to prove, 
by arguments , that we had a real fympathy with 
joy, and that congratulation was a principle of 
human nature. Nobody , I believe , ev^r thought 
it neceffary to prove that compaflion was fuch. 

Firft of all, our fympathy with forrow is, in 
fome fenfe, more jmiy^rfal than that with joy. 
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Though forrow is exceffive, we may ftill have 
fome fellow-feeling with it. What we feel does 
not, indeed, in this cafe, amount to that complete 
fympathy, to that perfeft harmony and correfpond- 
ence of fentiments which, conftitutes approbation. 
We do not weep, and , exclaim, and lament, 
with the fufferer. We are fenfible, on the contrary , 
^. of his weaknefs and of the extravagance of his 
paflion , and yet often feel a very fenfible concern 
upon his account. But if we do not entirely enter 
into , and go along with , the joy of another , we 
have no fort of regard or fellow-feeling for it. The 
man who fkips and dances abbut with that intem- 
perate and fenfelefs joy which we cannot accom- 
pany him in, is the objeft of our contempt and 
indignation. 

Pain befides , whether of mind or body , is a 
more pungent fenfation than pleafure^ and our 
fympathy with pain, though it falls greatly fhort 
of what is naturally felt by the fufferer , is generally 
a more lively and diftinft perception than our 
fympathy with pleafure, though this lafl often 
approaches more nearly , as I fliall fliow imme- 
diately , to the natural vivacity ofthe original paflion. 
Over and above all this, we often ftruggle to 
keep down our fympathy with the forrow of others,, 
Whenever we are not under the obfervation of the 
fufferer, we endeavour, for our bwn fake, to fup- 
prefs it as we can, and we are not always fuccefsful. 
The ofl^ofition which we make to it 5 and the reluc- 
tance with which we yield to it neceffarily oblige 
us to take more particular notice of it. But we never 
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have occafion to make thre oppofition to our fympa- 
thy with joy. If there is any envy in the cafe, we 
never feel the leaft propenfity towards it 5 and if 
there is none , we give way to it without any reluc- 
tance. On the contrary , as we are always afliamed 
of our own envy ^ we often pretend, and fometimes , 
really wifli to fympathize with the joy of others, when 
by that difagreeable fentifnent we are difqualified 
from doing fo. We are glad, we fay, on account of 
our neighbour's good fortune , when in our hearts^ 
perhaps , we are really forry. We often feel a 
fympathy with forrow when we would wilh to be 
rid of it ; and we often mifs that with joy when 
we would be glad to have it The obvious obferva- 
tion^ therefore^ which it naturally falls in our way 
to make, is, that our propenfity to fympathize with 
forrow muft be very ftrong, and our inclination 
to fympathize with joy very weak. 

Notwithftanding this prejudice, however, I will 
venture to affirm , that , when there is no envy in 
the cafe , our propenfity to fympathize with joy is 
much ftronger than our propenfity to fympathize 
with forrow ; and that our fellow-feeling for the 
agreeable eniotion approaches much more nearly to 
the vivacity of what is naturally felt by the perfons 
principally concerned , than that which we conceive 
for the painful one. 

We have fome indulgence for that exceffive grief 
which we cannot entirely go along with. We know 
what a prodigious effort is requifite before^e fuf- 
ferer can bring down his emotions to complete har- 
mony and concord with thofe of the fpedlator. 
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Though he fails, therefore, we eafily pardon him. 
But we have no fuch indulgence for the intemperance 
of joy; becaufe we are notconfcious that any fuch 
vail effort is requiflte to bring it down to what 
we can entirely enter into. The man who , under 
the greateft calamities, can command his forrow, 
feems worthy of the higheft admiration ; but he 
who, in the fulnefs of profperity, can hi the fame 
manner mafter his joy, feems hardly to deferve 
any praife. We are fenfibk that there is a much 
wider interval in the one cafe than in the other, 
between what is naturally felt by the perfon prin- 
cipally concerned, and what the fpe<%itor can 
entirely go along with. 

What can be added to the happinefs of the man 
who is in health ^ who i» out of debt , and has a 
dear confdence ? To one in this fituation , all ac- 
cetlions of fortune may properly be faid to be 
fuperfiuous ; and if he is much elevated upon ac- 
count of them , it mufl be the eife£l of the mod 
frivolous levity. This fituation , however , may 
very well be called the natural and ordinary liite 
of manldnd^ Notwithftauding the prefent mifery 
and depravity of the world, fo juftly lamented, 
this really is the ftate of the greater part of men. 
The greater part of men therefore, cannot find 
any great difficulty in elevating themfelves to all 
the joy which any, acceijion to this fuuation can 
well excite in. their companion. 

But though little can be added to this ilate ,, much 
may be taken from it. Though between this con- 
dition and the highefl pitch 6t human profperity ^ 
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the interval is , but a trifle ; between it and the 
loweft depth of mifery the diftance is immenfe and 
prodigious. Adverlity, on this account, neceffarily 
deprelles the n\ind of thjC fafferer much more 
below its natural ftate , than profperity can elevate 
him above it Thje fpeftator, therefore, muft 
find it much more difficult to fympathize entirely , 
and keep perfeft time , with his forrow , than 
thoroughly to enter into his joy, and muft depart 
much further from his own natural and ordinary 
temper of mind in the one cafe than in the other. 
It is on this account, that though our fympathy 
with forrow is often a more pungent fenfation 
than our fympathy with joy , it always falls much 
more fliort of the violence of what is naturally 
felt by the perfon principally concerned. 

It is agreeable to fympatize with joy ; and wherever 
envy ^ does not oppofe it, our heart abandons itfelf 
with fatisfaftion to the higheft tranfports of that de- 
lightful fentiment. Biit it is painful to go along with 
grief, and we always enter into it with reluftance *. 

^* It has been objedsd to me that as I found the fentiment 
of approbation J whi;:h is always agreeable , upon fympathy, 
it is inconfiftent with my fyftem to admit any difagreeable 
fympathy. I anfwcr, that in the fentiment of approbation there 
are two things to be taktn notice of;- firft , the fympathetic 
paflion cf the fpedtator ; and , fecondly , the emotion which 
arifes from his obferving the perfedt coincidence between 
this fympathetic paflion in himfelf, and the orginal paflion 
in the perfon principally concerned. This laft emotion , in 
which the fentiment of app^-obation properly confifts, is always 
agreeable and delightful. The other may either be agreeable 
or difagreeable, acording to the nature of the original paC- 
fion , whofe features it muft always , in f oise meafure , retain. 
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When we attend to the reprefentation of a tragedy^ ^ 
we ftruggle againft that fympathetic forrow which the 
entertainment infpires as long as we can, and we give 
way to it at laft only when we can no longer avoid 
it: we even then endeavour to cover our concern 
from the company. If we filed any tears, we 
carefully conceal them , and are afraid , left the 
fpeftators , not entering into this exceflive tender^ 
nefs , fifould regard it as effeminacy and weaknefg* 
The wretch whofe misfortunes call upon our 
co.mpadion feels with what reluftance we are 
likely to enter into his forrow, and therefore 
propofes his grief to us with fear and hefitation ; 
he even fmothers the half of it, and is afliamed^ 
upon account of this hard-heartednefs of ivrnkind^i 
to give vent to the fulnefs of his affliftioii. It is 
otherwife with the man who riots in joy and 
fuccefs. Wherever envy does not intereft u$ 
againft him , he expeils our completeft fympathy. 
He does not fear , therefore , to announce himfelf 
with fliouts of exultation , in full confidence that 
we are heartily difpofed to go along with him. p /*( / 
Why fliould we be more afliamed to weep than ( /^ < j; 
to laugh before company ? /^ We may often . 
have as real occafion to do the one as to 
do the other, but we always feel that the 
fpe£lators are more likely to go along with 
us in the agreeable than in the painful 
emotion. It is always miferable to complain^ v. 
even when we are oppreffed by the moft 
dreadful calamities. But the triumph of victory 
is not always ungraceful. Prudence, indeed, 
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would often advife us to bear our profp^rity 
with more moderation; becaufe prudence would 
teach us to avoid that epvy which thte very 
triumph is, more than any thing, apt to excite. 

How hearty are the acclamations of the mob , 
who neve;r bear any envy to their fuperior§ , at 
a triiufnph or a public entry ? And how fedate and 
moderate is commonly their grief at an execution ? 
Our forrow at a funeral generally amounts to no 
more than an affefted gravity j but our mirth at 
a chriflening or a marriage, is always from thej. 
heart , and without any aife^lation. Upon thefe , 
and aB fuch joyous occafions, our fatisfaftion, 
though not To durable , is often as lively, as that 
of the ^rfons principally concerned. Whenever 
we cordially congratulate our friends , which ,, 
however , to the difgrace of human nature , we do 
but feldom , their joy literally becomes our joy ; 
we are , for the moment , as happy a5 they are k 
our heart fwells and overflows with real pleafure:. 
|oy and complacency fparWe from our eyes, and 
animate every feature of our countenance, and 
every gefture of our body. 

But, on the contrary, when we condole with 
our friends in their affliftions , how little do we 
feel, in comparifon of what they feef? We fit 
down by them , we look at them , and while they 
relate to us the circumJftances of their ipisfortune y 
we liften to them witli gravity and attention. But 
while thor narration is every moment interrupted 
by thofe natural burfls of pafTion which pften 
feem almofl to choke them in the midft of it j how 
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far are the langnid emotions of our hearta from 
keeping time to the tranfports of %eirs? We may 
be fenfible^ at the fame time, that their paffion 
is natural, and no greater than what we onrfelvea 
xnight feel upon the like occafion. We may eveti 
inwardly reproach ourfelves with our own want of 
fenfibility, and perhaps, on that account ,^ work 
ourfelves up into an artificial fympathy, which, 
however , when it is ra?ifed , is alwayj the flight- 
eft and moft tranfitory imaginable; and generally, 
as foon as we have left the room , vaniflies , and 
is gone for ever. Nature, it feems, when flie 
loaded^ us with our own fdrrpws, thought that 
they were enough j and therefore did not command 
us to take any further (hare in thofe of others, than 
what was n^ceffary to prompt us to relieve them. 
It 'is on account of this dull^ fenfibility to the 
af!li£lion$ of others , that magnanimity amidft great 
diftrefs appears always fo divinely graceful. Hid 
behaviour is genteel and agreeable who can 
maintain his cheerfiilnefs amidft a number of 
frivolous difallersi. But he appears to be more than 
mortal who can fupport in the fame manner the 
moft dreadful calamities. We feel what an immenfe 
eiFort is requifite to filence thofe yi^^l^nt emotions 
which naturally agitate and diftra^l thofe in his 
fituation. We -are amazed to find that he can 
command himfelf fo entirely. His firmnefs, at the 
fame time, perfe6lly coincides with our infenfibility. 
He makes no demand upon us for that more 
exquifite degree of fenfibility which we find, 
and which we are mortified to find , that we do 
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not poffcfs. There is the moft perfeft f orrefpond- 
ence between his fentiments and ours, and on 
that account the mofl perfeft propriety in his 
behaviour. It is a propriety too , which , from our 
experierice of the ufual weaknefs of human nature^, 
we could not reafonably have expefted he fliould 
be able to maintain. We wonder with furprife 
and aftoniihment at that ftrength of mind which is 
capable of fo noble and generous an effort. The 
fentiment of complete fvmpathy and approbation ^ 
mixed and animated with wonder and furprife, 
conftitutes what is properly called admiration , as 
has already been more than once taken notice of. * 
CatOj furrounded on all fides by his enemies, 
unable to refift them , difdaining to fubmit to them , 
and reduced, by the proud maxims of that age, 
to the neceffity of delbroying himfelf j yet* never 
flirinking from his misfortunes , never fupplicating 
with the lamentable voice of wretchednefs , thofe 
miferable fympatlietic tears which we are always 
fo unwilling to give j but on the cotKrary , arming 
himfelf with manly fortitude, and the moment 
before he executes his fatal refolution , giving ^ 
with his ufual tranquillity, all necelTary orders 
for the fafety of his friends j appears to Seneca, 
that great preacher of infenfibility , a fpe6lacle 
which even the gods themfelves might behold 
with pleafure and admiration. 

Whenever we meet, in common life, with any 
examples of fuch heroic magnanimity, we are 
always extremely affefled. We are more apt to 
weep and Ihed tears for fuch as, in this manner, 
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feem to feel nothing for themfelves , than . for thofe 
who give way to all the weaknefs of forrow: and 
in this particular cafe, » the Xympathetic grief of 
the fpeftator appears to go beyond the original 
paflion in the perfon principally concerned. The 
friends of Socrates all wept when he drank the 
lafl potion , while he himfelf exprefled the gayeft 
and moft cheerful tranquillity. Upon all fuch 
occafions the fpedator make.s no effort, and has 
no occafion to make any , in order to conquer his 
fympathetic forrow. He is under no fear that it 
will tranfport him to any thing that is extravagant 
and improper ; he is rather pleafed with the fen- 
fibility of his own heart, and gives way to it with 
complacency and felf-approbation. He gladly 
indulges 9 dierefore, the moA melancholy views 
which can naturally occur to him , concerning 
the calamity of his friend, for whom, perhaps , 
he never felt fo exquifitely before , the tender and 
tearful paflion of love. But it is quite otherwife 
with the perfon principally concerned. He is 
obliged, as much as poflible, to turn away his 
eyes from whatever is either naturally terrible or 
difagreeable in his fituation. Too ferious an attention 
to thofe circumfiances , he fears , might make fo 
violent an impreffion upon him, that he could 
no longer keep within, the bounds of moderation, 
or render himfelf the object of the complete 
fympathy and approbation of the fpeftators. He 
fixes his thoughts, therefore , upon thofe only 
which are agreeable, the applaufe and admira- 
tion which he is about to deferve by the heroic 
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xnagnanimity of his behaviour. To feel that he is 
capable of fo noble and generous an effort, to feel 
that in this dreadful fituation he can ftill ad as he 
would defire to aft, animates and tranfports him 
•with joy, and enables him to fupport.that tri- 
umphant gaiety which feems to exult in the vic- 
tory he thus gains over his misfortunee. 

On the contrary, he always appeals, in fome 
aneafure, mean^nd defpicable , who is funk in for- 
row and dejection upon account of any calamity 
of his own. We cannot bring ourfelves to feel for 
him what he feels forhimfelt, and what , perhaps , 
we fbould feel for ourfelve^ if in his lituation : 
we, therefore, defpifebim; unjuftly, perhaps, if 
any fentiment could be regarded ^s unjuft , to 
which we are by nature irrcfiftibly determined. 
The weaknefs of forrow never appears hi any ref- 
ped: agreeable , except when it arifes from what 
we feel for others more than from what we feel 
for ourfelves. A fon, upon the death of an indul- 
gent and refpedable father, may give way to it 
without much blame. His forrow is chiefly found- 
ed upon a fort of fympathy with his departed 
parent; and we readily enter into this humane 
emotion. But if he fhould indulge the fame weak-* 
nefs upon account ofany misfortune which afFefted 
himfelf only , he would no longer meet with any 
fuch indulgence. If he ihould be reduced to beg- 
gary and ruin , if he fiiould be expofed to the moft 
dreadful 'dangers, if he fliould even be led out to 
a public execution , and there fhed one fingle tear 
upon the fcaffold , he would difgrace himfelf forever 
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in the opinion of all the gallant and generonspart 
of mankind. Their compaffion for him, however, 
would be very ftrong, and very fincere; but as it 
would ftill fall fliort of this exceflive weaknefs, they 
would have no pardon for the man who could 
thus expofe himfelf in the eyes of the world. Hi* 
behaviour would affeft them with fliame rath^ than 
with forrow^ and the dilhonor which he had thus 
brought upon himfelf would appear to them the 
mod lamentable circumfiance in his misfortune. 
How did it difgrace the memory of the intrepid 
Dukeof Biron, who had fo often braved death 
in the field , that he wept upon the fcaffold , when 
he beheld the ftate to which he was fallen, and 
remembered the favor and the glory from which 
his own raflinefs h^d fo unfortunately thrown him ? 
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•0/ the origin of Ambition , and of the iiJiin€iiott 

i3jf Ranis. 

1 T is becaufe mankind are difpofed to fympathize 
more entirely with oqr joy than with our forrow, 
that we make parade of our riches , and conceal 
our poverty. Nothing is fo mprtifying'as to be 
obliged to expofe our diftrefs to the view of the 
public, and to feel, that though our fituation it 
open to the eyes of all mankind , no mortal concei- 
ves for us the half of what we fuiier. Nay, it is chiefly 
from this regard to the fen^iments of mankind, tjiat 
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we purfue riches and avoid poverty. For to what 
purpofe is all the toil and buftle of this world? 
what is the end of avarice and ambition , of the 
purfuit of wealth , of power , and pre-eminence ? 
Is it to fupply the neceffities of nature ? The 
wage* of the meaneft laborer tan fupply them. 
We fee that they afford him food and clothing, 
the comfort of a houfe , and of a family. If we 
^examine his economy with rigor , We fliould find 
that he fpends a great part of them upon coii- 
veniencies , which may be regarded as fuperfluities , 
and that, upon extraordinary occafions, he can 
give fomething even to vanity and diftinftion. 
What then is the caufe of our averfion to his 
fittiation , and why fhould thofe who have been 
educated in the higher ranks of life , regard it as 
worfe than death , to Jbe reduced to live , even 
nvithout labor, ^ipon the fame fimple fare with 
Jiim , to dwell under the fame iowly roof, and 
to he clothed in the fame humble attire? Do 
they imagine that their ftomach, is better , or their 
fleep founder in a palace than in a cottage ? The 
contrary has been fo often obf^ved , and indeed , 
is fo very obvious , though it had never been 
obferved , that there is nobody ignorant of it. 
From whence , then , arifes that emulation which 
runs through all the different ranks of men, and 
what are the advantages which we propofe by that 
great purpofe of human life which we call bettering 
our condition ? To be obferved , to be attended to , 
to be takennotice of with fympathy , complacency, 
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and approbation , areall the advantages which we 
can propofe to derive from it It is the vanity , not 
the cafe, or the pleafure, which interefts us. But 
vanity is always founded upon the belief of our 
being the objeft of attention and Approbation. 
The rifch man glories in his riches, becaufe he 
feels that they naturally draw upon him the at- 
tention of the world, and that mankind are dif- 
pofed to go along with him in all thofe agreeable 
emotions with which the advantages of his fitua- 
tion fo readily infpire him. At the thought of 
this, his heart feems to fwell and dilate itfelf 
within him , and he is fonder of his wealth , upon 
this account , than for all the other advantages it 
procures him. The poor man, on the contrary, 
is alhamed of his poverty. He feels that it either 
places him out of the fight of mankind , or , that 
if they take any notice of him , they have , how- 
ever, fcarce any fellow-feeling with the mifery 
and difirefs which he fuifers. He is mortified 
upon both accounts j for though to be overlooked, 
and to be difapprov^d of , are things entirely dif- 
ferent 5 yet as obfcurity covers us from the daylight 
of honor and approbation , to feel that we are 
taken no notice of, necellarily damps the moft 
agreeable hope, and difappoints the moft ardent 
defire , of human nature. The poor msui goes 
out and comes in unheeded , and when in the 
midft of a crowd is in the fame obfcurity as if 
ihut up in his own hovel. Thofe humble cares - 
and painful attentions which occupy thofe in his 
fituation, afford no amufement to the diffipated 
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and the gay. They turn away their eyes from 
him , or if the extremity of his diftrers forces them to 
look at him , it is only to fpurn fo difagreeable an ob- 
jeft from among them. The fortunate and the proud 
wonder at the infolence of human wretchednefs , 
that it fliould dare to prefent itfelf before them^ and 
^ith the loathfome afpe A of its mifery prefume to 
^Jifturb the ferenity of their happinefs. The man of 
arank and diftinftion , on the contrary , is obferved 
by all the world. Every body is eager to look , 
«it him^ and to conceive^ at leaft by fympathy , that 
joy and exultation with which his circumftanceS 
naturally infpire him. His aftions are the obje<S^ 
of the public care. Scarce a word , fcarce a gedure ^ 
can fall from him that is altogether neglected. In 
a great affembly he is the perfon upon whom all 
direil their eyes; it is upon him that their paf- 
lions feem sdl to wait with expectation , in order ' 
to receive that movement and direAion whrch he 
(hall imprefs upon them ^ and if his behaviour is 
not altogether abfurd^ he has, every moment, 
an opportunity of interefling mankind, and, ot 
^rendering himfelf the objeA of the obfervation 
and fellow-feeling of every body about him. It is 
this J which , notwithflanding the rejftraint it 
impofes^ notwithflanding the lofs of liberty with 
which it is attended , renders greatnefs the 
objeft of envy, and compenfates, in the opinion 
of mankind, all that toil, all that anxiety, all 
thofe mortifications which muft bc-^undere[one 
in the purfuit of itj and what is of yet more con- 
fequence, all that leifure, all that eafe, all that 

carelcfs 
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carelefs fecurity, which are forfeited for ever by 
the acquifition. 

When we confider the condition oF the great , 
in thofe delufive colors in which the imagina- 
tion is apt to paint it, it feems to be ahnoft the 
abftrad idea of a perfe£l and happy ftate. It is 
the very ftate which, in all our /waking dreams 
and idle reveries , we had fketched out to ourfelves 
as the final object of all our defires. We feel , 
therefore, a peculiar fympathy with the fatisfac- 
tion of thote who are in it. We favor all theix 
inclinations , and forward all their wiflies. What 
pity , we think , that any thing fhould fpoil and 
corrupt fo agreeable a fituation ! We could even 
wi{h them immortal; and it feems hard to us, 
that death fhould at laft put an end to fuch 
perfect enjoyment. It is cruel, we think, in 
Nature to compel them from their exalted ftations 
to that humble, but hofpitable home, which flie 
has provided for all her children. Great King^ 
live for ever! is the compliment, which, after 
the manner of eaftern adulation , we fiiould readily 
make them , if experience did not teach us its ab- 
furdity. Every calamity that befals them, every 
injury that is done them , excites in the breaft 
of the fpe^ator ten times jnore compaflion and 
refentment than he would have felt, had the 
fame things happened to other men. It is the 
misfortunes of Kings only which afford the proper 
fubj e6l8 for tragedy. They refemble , in this refpe6l , 
the misfortunes of lovers. Thofe two fituations 
are the chief which intereft us upon the theatre , 
Vol. I. G 
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becaufe, in fpite of all that reafon and experience can 
\ tell us to the contrary, the jirejudices of the imagi- 
nation attach to thefe two ftates a happinefs fuperior 
to any othen To difturb , or to ptit an end to fuch 
perfeft enjoyment , feemstobe the mod atrocious 
of all injuries. The traitor who confpires againft the 
life of his monarch , is thought a greater monfter 
than any other murderer. All the innocent blood 
that was flied in the civil wars, provoked lefs indigna- 
tion than the death of Charles L A ftranger to human 
nature , who faw the indifference of men about 
the mifery of their inferiors , and the regret and 
indignation which they feel for the misfortunes 
and fufferings of thofe above them , would be apt to 
imagine , that pain mufl be more agonizing , and the 
convulfions of death more terrible to perfons of 
higher rank , than to thofe of meaner ftation^. 

Upon this difpofition of mankind ,' to go along 
with all the paffions of the rich and the powerful, is 
founded the diftindion of ranks , and the order of 
fociety. Our obfequioufnefs to our fuperiors more 
frequently arifes from our admiration for the ad- 
vantages of their fituation , than from any private 
cxpeftations of benefit from their good-will. Their 
benefits cai;^ extend but to a few ; but their fortunes 
interefl almofl every body. We are eager to aflift 
them in completing a fyflem of happinefs that ap- 
proaches fo near to perfeftion j and we defure to ferve 
them for their own fake , without any other recom- 
^ ^ence but the vanity or the honor of obliging 
them. Neither is our deference to their inclinations 
founded chiefly, or altogether^ upon a regard to 
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the utility of fuch fubmiflion, and to the order 
of fociety , which is beft fupported by it. Even 
when the order of fociety feems to require that 
we fliould oppofe them, we can hardly bring 
ourfelves to do it. That kings are the fervants of 
the people , to be obeyed , refifted , depofed , or 
punifhed , as the public conveniency may re- 
quire , is the doftrine of reajbn and philofophy j 
but it is not the doftrine of Nature. Nature 
would teach us to fubmit to them for their awn 
faie, to tremble and bow down before their 
exalted llation , to regard their fmile as a reward 
fufficient to compenfate any fervices, and to dread 
their difpleafure , though no other evil were to 
follow from it, as tl^fevereft of all mortifications. 
To treat them in aii^refpecl as men 5 to reafoa 
and difpute witli them upon ordinary occafions 9 
requires fuch refolution , that there are few men 
whofe magnanimity can fupport them in it> un- 
lefs they are likewife affifted by familiarity and 
acquaintance* The fbrongeft motives, the moit 
furious paffions, fear, hatred, and refentment, 
are fcarce fufficient to balance this natural dif-* 
pofition to refpeft them : and their condtaft mui^ 
either juftly or unjuftly, have excited the higheft 
degree of all thofe paffions , before the bulk of the 
people can be brought to oppofe them with 
violei^ce , or to defire to, fee them either punifhed 
or depofed. Even when the people have been 
brought this length , they are apt to relent every 
moinent, and eafily relapfe into their habitual 
ilate of deference to thofe whom they have been 
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accuftomed to look upon as their natural fuperiors. 
They cannot (land the. mortification of their mo- 
narch. Companion foon takes the place of refenr- 
ment, they forget all pafl provocations , their old 
principles of loyalty revive , and they run to re- 
eflablifli the ruined authorit^^ of their old mafters , 
with the fame violence with which they had op- 
pofed it. The death of Charles I. brought about 
the Refloration of the royal family. CompafTion 
for. James II. when he was feized by the populace 
in making his efcape on fbip-board , had almoft 
prevented the Revolution, and made it go on 
more heavily than before. 

Do the great feem infenfible of the eafy price at 
which they may acquire tl|£ public admiration ; 
or do they feem to imagine fifet to them, as to other 
men, it muft be the purchafe either of fweat or of 
blood ? But by what important accompliiliments 
is the young nobleman infb:u£led to iupport the 
dignity of his rank, and to render himfelf worthy 
of that fuperiority over his fellow-citizens, to which 
the virtue of his anceflors had raifed them ? Is it by 
knowledge, by induftry, by patience, by felf-denial, 
<y by virtue of any kind ? As all his words, as all 
his modons are attended to , he learns an habitual 
regard to every circumflance of ordinary behaviour, 
and ftudies to perform all thofe fmall duties with 
the mofl exail propriety, ^ As he is conlcious how 
much he is obferved, and how much mankind 
are difpofed to favor all his inclinations , he 
a£b, upon the mofl indifferent occafions, with 
that freedom and dievation which the thought 
of this naturally infpires. Hift air , his manner^ 
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}^$ depprtpient , all mark that elegant and grace- 
firf fenfe of his own fuperiority, which thofe 
who are born to inferior ftations can hardly ever 
arrive at. Thefe are the arts by which he pro- 
pofes to make mankind more eafily fubmit to his 
authority, and to govern their inclinations accor- 
ding to- his own pleafure: and in this he is fel- 
dom difappointed. Thefe arts , fupported by rank 
and pre-eminence^ are, upon ordinary occafions,^ 
fufficient to govern the world. Lewis XIV. dur- 
ing the greater part of his reign , was regarded , 
not only in France , but over all Europe , as the 
moft perfeft model of a great prince. But what 
were the talents and virtues by which he acqui- 
red this great reputation ? Was it by the fcru- 
pulous and inflexible juftice of all his under- 
takings, by the immenfe dangers and difficultie$ 
with which they were attehded, or by the un- 
wearied application with which he purfued them? 
Was it by his extenfive knowledge, by his ex- 
quifite judgment , or by his heroic valor ? It was 
by none of thefe. But he was , firfl of all , the 
mofl powerful prince in Europe , and confequently 
held the higheft rank among kings ; and then fays 
his hiftorian, " he furpaffed all his courtiers 
in the gracefulnefs of his Ihape , and the ma- 
jeftic beauty of his^ features* The found of his 
voice, noble and afiefting, gained thofe hearts 
^ which his prefence intimidated. He had a 
•* ftep and a deportment which could fuit only 
^ him and his tank, and which would have 
^ been ridiculous in any other perfon^ The 
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^ embarraffment which he' occafioned to thofe \v 
« fpoi^e to him, flattered thjit fecret fatisfa6li 
« with which he felt his own fuperiority. , The 
' ^ old officer, who was confounded and faultered 
^ in aiking him a favor , and not being able to 
^ conclude his difcourfe, faid to him: Sir, your 
^ majefty* I hope, will believe that I do not 
^ tremble thus before your enemies : had no dif-< 
^' ficulty to obtain what he demanded. " Thefe 
frivolous accomplifhments , fupported by his rank, 
5ind , no doubt too , by a degree of other talents 
atid virtues, which feems, however, not to have 
been much above mediocrity, eilablifhed this 
prince in the efteem of his own age, ai^d have 
drawn, even from pofterity , ^good deal qt refpe£l 
for his memory. Compared with thefe, in his own 
times , and in his own pr^fence, no other virtue, 
it feems , appeared to have any merit. Knowledge, 
induftry , valor , and beneficence , trembled , were 
abaflied , and loft all dignity before them. 

But it is not by accomplifhments of this kind , 
that tho man of inferior rank muft hope to diflin-^ 
guilh himfelf. Politenefs is fq much the virtue of 
the great , that it will do little honor to any body 
but themfelves. The coxcomb , who imitates their 
manner , and affefts to be eminent by the fvperior 
propriety of his ordinary beha^viourj^ is rewarded 
with a double fhar^ of contempt for his folly and 
prefumption. Why fliould the man, whom 
nobody thinks it worth while to look at, be very 
anxious about the manner in which he holds up hisi 
head , or difpofcs of his arms while h^ walks through 
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a room ? He is occupied furely with a very fuper- 
fluous attention, and with an attention too that niarks 
a fenfe of his own importance, which no other 
mortal can go-along with. The moft perfeft modefty 
and plainnefs , joined to as much negligence as is 
conliftent with the refpeft due to the company, 
ought to be the chief charafleriftics of the behaviour 
of a private man. If ever he hopes to diftinguifh 
himfelf , it mufl be by more important virtues. He 
mufl acquire dependants to balance the dependants 
of the great , and he has no other fiind to pay 
them from , but the labor of his body , and the 
activity of his mind. He mufl cultivate thefe there-* 
fore: he mufl acquire fuperior knowledge in his 
profefRon, and fuperior induflry in the exercife 
of it He mufl be patient in labor, refolute in 
danger , and firm in diflrefs. Thefe talents he mull 
bring mto public view , by the difficulty, import-^ 
ance, and, at the fame time , good judgment of his 
undertakings , and by the fevere and unrelenting 
application with which he purfues them. Probity 
and prudence, generofity and franknefs, muft 
charafterize his behaviour upon all ordinary oc- 
cafions; and he mufl, at the fame time, be for^^ 
ward to engage in all thofe fituations , in which 
it requires the greateft talents and virtues to aft 
with propriety , but in which the greateft applaufe 
is to be acquired by thofe who can acquit them^ 
felves with honor. With what impanence doea 
the man of fpirit and ambition , who is depreifed 
by his lituation, look round for fome great oppor- 
tunity to diftinguifh himfelf ? No circumflancesy 
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which can afford this , appear to him undefirable. 
He even looks forward with fatisfaftion to the 
profpeft of foreign war , or civil diffenfion ; and , 
with fecrct tranfport and delight^ fees through all 
the confufion and bloodflied whi^h attend them , 
the probability of thofe wifhcd-for occafions pre- 
fenting themfelves, in which he may draw upon 
himfelf the attention and admiration of mankind. 
The man of rank and diftinftion , on the contrary, 
whofe who^e glory confifts in the propriety of his 
ordinary behaviour, who is contented with the 
humble renown which this can afford him , and 
has no talents to acquire any other , is unwilling 
to embarrafs himfelf with what can be» attended 
either with difficulty or diftrefs. To figure at a 
ball is his great triumph, and to fucceed in an 
intrigue of gallantry , his highefl exploit. He has 
an averfion to all public confufions , not from the 
love of mankind , for the great never look upon 
their inferiors at their fellow - creatures ; nor yet 
from want of courage , for in that he is feldom 
defeftive ; but from a confcioufnefs that he pof- 
fefTes none of the virtues which are required in 
fuch lituations , and that the public attention will 
certainly be drawn away from him by others. He 
may be willing to expofe himfelf to fome little 
danger , and to make a campaign when .it happens 
to be the fafliion. But he Ihudders with horror 
at the thought of any fituation which demands the 
continual and long exertion of patience , induftry, 
fortitude , and application of thought. Thefe virtues 
are hardly ever to be met with in men who are born 
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to thofe high ftations. In all governments accor- 
dingly , even in monarchies , the higheft offices are 
generally poffeffed, and the whole detail of the 
adminiftration conduced , by men who were edu- 
cated in the middle and inferior ranks of life, who 
have been carried forward by their oy;n induftry 
and abilities , though loaded with the jealoufy , and 
oppofed by the refentment , of all thofe who were 
born their fuperiors , and to whom the great , after 
having regarded them firfl with contempt , and after- 
wards with envy, are at laft contented to truckle with 
the fame abje6l meannefs with which they defire that 
the reft of mankind fhould behave 'to themfelves. 

It is the lofs of xhis cafy empire over the affec- 
tions of mankind which renders the fall from great- 
nefs fo .infupportable. When the family of the 
king of Macedon was led in triumph by Paulus 
"^milius , their misfortunes , it is faid , made them 
divide with their conqueror the attention df the 
Roman people. The fight of the royal children , 
whofe tender age rendered them infenfible of their 
iituation , Aruck the fpedators , amidft the public 
rejoicings and profperity, with the tenderefl for- 
row and compaffio^i. The king appeared next in 
the proceffion; and feemed like one confounded 
and aftoniflied, bereft of all fentiment, by the 
greatnefs of his calamities. His friends and minifters 
followed after him. As they moved along, they often 
caft their eyes upon their fallen fovereign, and al- 
ways burft into tears at the fight ;. their whole beha- 
viopr demonilrating that they thought not of their 
own misfortunes , but were occupi^ entirely by 
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the fuperior greatneft of his. The generous Romans, 
on the contrary , beheld him with difdain and 
indignation, and regarded as unworthy of all com- 
paflion the man who could be fo mean - fpirited 
as to bear to live under fuch calamities. Yet what 
did thofe calamities amount to ? According to the 
greater part of hiflorians, he was to fpend the 
remainder of his days , under the" proteilion of a 
powerful and humane people, in a Hate which 
in itfelf ihould feem worthy of envy , a ftate of 
plenty , eafe , leifure , and fecurity , from which it 
was impoffible for him even by his own folly to 
fall. But he was no longer to b^ furrounded by 
that admiring mob of fools, flatterers, and depend- 
ants, who haid formerly been accuftqmed to at- 
tend upon all his motions. He was no longer ta 
be gazed upon by multitudes , nor to have it in 
his power to render himfelf the objeft of their 
refpeft, their gratitude, their love, their admi- 
ration. The paffions of nations were no longer to 
mould themfelves upon his inclinations. This was 
that iiifupportable calamity which bereaved the 
king of all fentiment; which made his friends forget 
their own misfortunes; and which the Roman 
magnanimity could fcarce conceive how any man 
could be fo nlean-fpirited as to bear to furvive. 

" Love," fays my Lord Rochfoucault, is common- 
** ly fucceeded by ambition 5 but ambition is hardly 
" ever fucceeded by love. " That paflion , when 
once it has got entire poffeflion of the breaft , will 
admit neither a rival nor a fucceflbr. To thofe who 
have been accuftom^d to the poffeflion, or even to the 
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hope of public admiration , all other pleafiirea 
ficken and decay. Of all the difcarded fiatefmen 
who for their own cafe have ftudied to get the 
better of ambition, and to defpife thofe honors 
which they could no longer arrive at, how few 
have been able to fucceed ? The greater part have 
fpent their ,time in the moft liftlefs and infipid 
indolence, chagrined at the thoughts of their own 
infignificancy , incapable of being interefled in the 
occupations gf private 'life, without enjoyment, 
except when 'they talked of their former greatnefs , 
and without fatisfaftion , except when they were 
^jmployed in fome vain proje6l to recover it A^e 
you in earnell refolved never to barter your liberty 
for the lordly fervitude of a court, but to live 
free , fearlefs , and independent ? There feems to 
be one way to continue in that virtuous refolution j 
and perhaps but one. Never enter the place frgni 
whence fo f^w have been able to return ; never 
come within the circle of ambition ;/ nor ever 
bring yourfelf into comparifon with thofe maflera 
of the earth who have already engroffed the atten-' 
tion of half mankind before you. 

Of fbch mighty importance does it appear to be, 
in the imaginations of men, to iland in that 
fituation which fets them moft in the view of 
general fympathy and attention. And thus, place, 
that great objeft which divides the wives of alder- 
men , is the end of half the labors of human 
life ; and is the caufe of all the tumult 
and buftle, all the rapine and injuftice, which 
avarice and ambition have introduced into this 
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world. People of fenfe , it is faid , indeed defpife 
place; that is, they defpife fitting at the head of 
the table, and are indifferent who it is that is 
pointed out to the company by tliat frivolous cir- 
cumflance , which the fmalleft advantage is capable 
of overbalancing. But rank , diflin6lion , pre- 
eminence, no man defpifes, unlefs he is either 
raifed very much above , or funk very much 
below, the ordinary fiandard of human nature; 
unlefs he is either fo confirmed in wifdom .and 
real philofophy , as to be fatisfied that , while the 
propriety of his conduft renders him the juft 
objeft of approbation , it is of little confequence 
though he be neither attended to, nor approved 
of ; or fo habituated to the idea of his own 
meannefs, fo funk in flothfiil and fottiih indifference, 
as entirely to have forgot the defu*e , and almofl 
the very wilh , for fuperiority. 

As to become the natural obje6l of the joyous 
congratulations and fympathetic attentions of 
mankind is, in this manner, the circumflance which 
gives to profperity all its dazzling fplendor; fo 
nothing darkens fo much the gloom of advcrfity 
as to feel that our misfortunes are the objeAs, 
not of the fellow-feeling, but of the contempt 
and averfion of our brethren. It is upon this 
account that the moft dreadful calamities are not 
always thofe whi^h it is mofl difficult to fupport. 
It is often more mortifying to appear in public 
under fmall difafters , than under great misfortunes. 
The firfl excite no fympathy; but the fecond, though 
they may excite none that approaches to the anguilh 
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of the fufFerer , call forth , however , a very lively 
compaflion. The fentiments of the fpe£lators are, 
in this laft cafe, lefs wide of thofeof the fufferer, 
and their imperfed fellow-feeling lends him fome 
affiftance in fupporting his mifery. Before a gay 
affembly , a gentleman w,ould be more mortified 
to appear covered with filth and rags than with 
blood and wounds. This laft fituation would intereft 
their pity; the other would provoke their laughter. 
The judge who orders a criminal to be fet in the 
pillory, diihonors him more than if he had con* 
demned him to the fcaifold. The great prince > 
who , fome years ago , caned a general officer at 
the head of his army , difgraced him irrecoverably. 
The punifliment would hav6 .been much lefs had 
' he fliot him through thp body. By the laws of 
honor , to ftrike with a cane difiionors , to ftrike 
with a fword does not, for an obvious reafon, 
Thofe {lighter punifhments, when infliAed on a 
gentleman, to whom dilhonor is the greateft of 
all evils, come to be regarded among a humane 
and generous people , as the moft dreadful of 
any. With regard to perfons of that rank , there- 
fore , they are univerfally laid afide, and the law, 
'while it takes their life upon many occafions, 
refpefts their honor upon almoft all. To fcourge 
a perfon of quality, or to fet him in the pillory, 
upon account of any crime whatever , is a brutality 
of which np European governn>ent , except that 
of Rullia, is capable. 

A brave man is not rendered contemptible by being 
brought to the fcaffold ; he is , by being fet 'm the 
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pillory. His behaviour in the one fituation may gain 
him univerfal efteem and admiration. No behaviour 
in the other can render him agreeable. The Tympa- 
thy of the fpe<Sators fupports him in the one cafe, 
and faves him from that Ihame, that corUcioufnefi^ 
that his mifery S felt by himfelf only, jwhich h of 
all fentiments the moft infupportable. There is no 
fympathy in the other; or, if there is any, it is 
not with his pain , which is a trifle , but with his 
confcioufnefe of the want of fympathy with which 
this pain is attended. It is with his fhame, not 
with his forrow. Thofe who pity him, blufli and 
hang down their heads for him> He droops in 
the fame manner, and feeis himfelf irrecoverably 
degraded by the puniihment , though not by the 
crime. The man , on the contrary , who dies with 
refolution, as he, is naturally regarded with the 
ereft afpeft of efteem and approbation, fo he 
wears himfelf the fame undaunted countenance; 
and , if the crime, does not deprive him of the 
tefpeft of others , the punifhment never will. He 
has no fufpicion that his fituation is the obje6l of 
contempt or derifion to any body, and he can, 
with propriety , aflume the air , not only of per- 
feft ferenity, but of triumph and exultation. 

" Great dangers , *' fays the Cardinal de Retz , 
^ have their Charms , becaufe there is fome glory 
^ to be got , even when we mifcarry. But moderate 
•' dangers have nothing but what is horrible , 
*' becaufe the lofs of reputation always attends 
*^ thjB want of fuccefs. " His maxim has the 
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fame foundation with what we have been juft now 
obferving with regard to punifliments. 

Human virtue is fuperior to pain, to poverty, 
to danger, and to death j nor does it even require 
its utmoft efforts to defpife them. But to have its 
mifery expofed to infult and derifion , to be led 
in triumph , to be fet up for the hand of fcom 
to point at, is a fituation in which its conftancy 
is much more apt to fail. Compared with ih6 
contempt of mankind , all other external evils ar« 
eafily fupported. ^ 

CHAP. III. 

Of the corruption of our moral fentiments ^ which is 
occqfioned by this difpo/ition to admire tht rich and 
the great ^ and to defpife or negleCl perfons of poor 
and mean condition. 

X HIS difpofition to admire, and almoll to 
worfliip , the rich and the powerful , and to defpife^ 
or, at leaft, to negle£l perfons of poor and meaa 
condition , though neceflary both to eftablifli and 
to maintain the diftinftion of ranks and the order 
of fociety, is^ at the fame time, the great and 
moft univerfal caufe of the corruption of our 
moral fentiments. That wealth and greatnefs are 
often regarded with the refpeft and admiration 
which are due only to wifdom an4 virtue; and 
that the contempt , of which vice and folly are 
the only proper objefts , is often mofl unjuflly 
bellowed upon poverty and weaknefs , has been 
^the complaint of moraliAs in all ages. 
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We defire both to be refpeftable and, to be 
refpefted. We dread both to be contemptible 
and to be contemned. But, upon coming into 
the world , we foon find that wifdom and virtue 
are by no means the fole objefts of refpeft; nor 
vice and folly, of contempt. We frequently fee 
the refpeftful attentions of the world more fbrongly 
direfted towards the rich and the great , than 
towards the wife and the virtuous. We fee fre- 
quenriy the vices and follies of the powerful much 
lefs defpifed than the. poverty and weaknefs of the 
innocent Todeferve, to acquire , and to enjoy 
the refpeft and admiration of mankind , are the 
ereat objefts of ambition and emulation. Two 
different roads are prefented to us , equally lead- 
ing to che attainment of this fo much defired 
objed; the one, by the ftudy of wifdom and the 
praftice of virtue ; the other , by the acquifition 
of wealth and greatnefs. Two different characters 
are prefented to our emulation ; the one , of proud 
ambition and oflentatious avidity j the other , of 
humble modefty and equitable juftice. Two 
different models , two different pictures , are held 
out to us , according to which we may fafhion our 
own chara£ler and behaviour j the one more 
gaudy and glittering in its coloring ; the other piore 
correal and more exquifitely beautiful in its out- 
line: the one forcing itfelf upon the notice of 
every wandering eye; the other, attrafling the 
attention of fcarce any body but the moft ftudious 
and careful obferver. They are the wife and the 
yirtuous chiefly, a fele<S, though, I am afraid , 

but 
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but a fmall party , who are the real arid fieady 
admirers of wifdom and virtue. ^ The great mob 
of mankind are the admirers and worihippers , and , 
what may feem more extraordinary , moft fre-^ 
cjuently the difinterefted admirers and woriliip^ 
pers , of wealth and greatnefs. 

The refpe6l which we feel for wifdom and vir- 
tue is, no doubt j different from that which we 
conceive for wealth and greamefs ; and it require* 
no very nice difcernment to diftkiguilh the differ- 
ence. But, notwithflanding this difference, thofe 
fentiments bear a very confiderable refemblance 
to one another. In fome particular features they 
are, no doubt, different, but, in the general zit 
6{ the countenance , they feem to \^ fo very nearly 
the fame, that inattentive obfervers are very apt 
to miftake one for the other. 

In equal degrees of merit there is fcarce any man 
who does not refpeft more the rich and the great , 
than the poor and the humble. With moft men 
the prefumption and vanity of the fornier are 
much more admired , than the real and folid 
merit , of the latter. It is fcarce agreeable to good 
morals, or even to good language, perhaps, to 
fay , that mere wealth and greatnefs , ab(fara6led 
from merit and virtue , deferve our refped. We 
muft acknowledge, however , that they almoft con-* 
ftandy obtain it; and that they may, therefore ^^ 
be confidered as, in fome refpeds, the natural 
objeds of it Thofe exalted ftations may , no doubt , 
be completely degraded by vice and folly* But the 
vice and folly muft be very gr^at ^ before they can 

Vol. i H 
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operate this complete degradation. The profligacy 
of a man of fafliion is looked upon Avith much lefs 
contempt and averfion , th^n that of a man of 
meaner condition. In the latter, a fingle tranfgref- 
fion of the rules of temperance and propriety , is 
commonly more refented, than the conltant and 
avowed contempt of them ever is in the former. 

In the middling and inferior flations of life , the 
road to virtue and that to fortune, to fuch fortune, 
at leail, as men in fuch Rations can reafonably 
expedl to acquire, are, happily, in moft cafes, 
very nearly the fame. In all the middling and infe- 
rior profeilions , real and folid profeflional abilities, 
joined to prudent, jufl, firm, and temperate con- 
duit, can very feldom fail of fuccefs. Abilities will 
even fometimes prevail where the conduct is by no 
means correft. Either habitual imprudence , how- 
ever, or injuftice^ or weaknefe , or profligacy , will 
always cloud, and fometimes deprefs altogether, 
the moft fplendid profeflional abilities. Men in the 
inferior and middling ftatipns of life , befides , can 
never be great enough to be above the law , which 
muft generally overawe them into fome fort of ref- 
peft for , at leaft , the more important rules of juftice. 
The fuccefs of fuch people , too , almoft always 
depends upon the favor and good opinion of their 
neighbours and equals; and without a tolerably 
regular conduct thefe can very feldom be obtained 
The good old proverb , therefore , That honefty is 
the beft policy , holds , in fuch fituations , almoft 
always perf edly true. In fuch fituations , there- 
fore 5 we. may generally expeft a confiderabl^ 
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degree of virtue; and ^fortunately for the good 
morals of fociety, thefe are the fituations of by far 
the greater part of mankind. 

In the fuperior Aations of.life the cafe is unhap-^ 
pily not always the fame. In the courts of princes , 
in the drawing-rooms of the great , where (ucccfs 
and preferment depend , not upon the efteem of 
intelligent and well-informed equals, but upon the 
fanciful and fooli(h favor of ignorant , prefump- 
tuous , and proud fuperiors ; flattery and falfliood 
too often prevail over merit and abilities. In fuch 
focieties the abilities to pleafe, are more regarded 
than the abilities to ferve. In quiet and peaceable 
times, when the ftorm is at a diflance, the prince, 
or great man , ^wiflies only to be amufed , and is 
even apt to fancy that he has fcarce any occafion 
for the fervice of any body, or thit thofe who 
amufe him are fufficiently able to ferve him. The 
external graces , the frivolous accomplifliments of 
that impertinent and fooliih thing called a man of 
/afiiion, are commonly more admired than the 
folid and mafculine virtues of a warrior , a fiatef- 
man , a philofopher , or a legiflator. All the great 
and awful virtues, all the virtues which can fit, 
either for the council , the fenate , or the field , are , 
by the ififolent and infignificant flatterers, who 
commonly figure the moft in fuch corrupted focie- 
ties, held in the utmolt contempt and derifion. 
When the duke of Sully was called upon by Lewis 
die Thirteenth, to give his advice in fome great 
emergency, he obferved the favorites and courtiers 
whimpering to one another ^^ and fmiling at hit 
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nnfafiiionable appearance. •* Whenever your ma- 
jefty 's father , " faid the old warrior and flatefman , 
** did me the honor to confult me, he ordered 
• the buffoons ot the court to retire into the 
** antichamber/* 

It is from our difpofition to admire , and con* 
fequently to imitate , the rich and the great , that 
^ey are enabled to fet , or to lead what is called 
the faihion. Their drefs is the fafhionable drefs; 
the language of their converfation , the faihionable 
ftyle; their air and deportment, the faflbionable 
behaviour. Even their vices and follies are fafliior- 
able ; and the greater part of men are proud to 
imitate and refemble them in the very qualities 
which difhonor and degrade them. Vain men 
often give themfelves airs of a fafliionable profli- 
gacy , which , in their hearts , they do not approve 
of, and of which, perhaps, they are really not 
guilty. " They defire to be praifed for what they 
5iemfelves do not think praifeworthy , and are 
aihamed of unfafhionable virtues which they fome^ 
times pra£life in fecret , and for which they have 
fecretly fome degree of real veneration. There are 
hypocrites of wealth and greamefs^ as well as of 
religion and virtue ; and a vain man is as apt to 
pretend to be what he is not, in the one way^ 
as a cunning man is in the other. He affumes 
the equipage and fplendid way of living of his 
fuperiors, without coniidering that whatever 
may be praifeworthy in any of thefe, derives 
its whole merit and propriety from its fuit- 
ablenefs to that fitaation and fortune whidi 
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bothi require and can eafily fupport the expenfe. 
Many a poor man places his glory in being 
thought rich, without confidering that the duties 
( if one may call fuch follies by fo very venerable 
a name ) which that reputation impofes upon him | 
znuft foon reduce him to beggary, and render 
his fituation ftill more unlike that of thofe whom 
he admires and imitates, than it had been originallvii 
To attain to this envied fituation 9 the candidates 
for fortune too frequently abandon the paths of 
virtue; for unhappily, the road which leads tp 
the one ; and that which leads to the other > lie 
fometimes in very oppofite directions. But the ambi- 
tious man flatters himfelf that, in the fplendid 
fituation to which he advances , he will have fo 
many means of commanding the refpea and ad- 
miration of mankind . and will be enabled to a<A 
"with fuch fuperior propriety and grace , that the 
luflre of his future conduft ^ will entirely cover, 
or efface, the foulnefs of the fteps by which he 
arrived, at that elevation. In many governments 
the candidates for the higheft flations are above 
the law ; and , if they can attain the obje£l of their 
ambition , they have no fear of being called to 
account for the means by which they acquired it 
They often endeavour, therefore , not only by 
fraud and falihood , the ordinary and vulgar arts 
of intrigue and cabal ; but fometimes by the per-^ 
petration of the moit enormous crimes , by murdec 
and aflaflination, by rebellion ^nd civil war, toi 
fupplant and deftroy thofe who oppofe or fiand 
ia the way of their greatuefi. They more frequead)^ 
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mifcarry than fuccced ; and commonly gain no- 
thing but the difgraceful punilhment which is due 
to their crimes. But , though they fhould be fo 
lucky as to attain that wiflhed-for greatnefs,, they 
are always moft miferably difappointed in the 
happinefs which they expeft to enjoy in it. It 
is not eafe or pleafure, but always honor, of one 
kind or another, though frequently an honor 
very ill underftood, that the ambitious man really 
purfues. But the honor of his exalted ftation 
appears , both in his own eyes and in thofe of other 
people, polluted and defiled by the bafenefs of 
the means through which he rofe to it. Though 
by the profufion of every liberal expenfe; though 
by exceffive indulgence in every profligate pleafure, 
the wretched, but ufual, refource' of ruined 
charaflers; though by the hurry of public bufineft, 
or by the prouder and more dazzling tumult of 
war , he may endeavour to efface , both from 
his own memory and from that of other people , 
the remembrance of what he has done; that 
remembrance never fails to purfue him. He invokes 
in vain the dark and difmal powers of forgetfulnefs 
and oblivion. He remembers himfelf what he 
has done, and that remembrance tells him that 
other people muft likewife ren^iember it Amidft 
all the gaudy pomp of themofloftentatiousgreatitefs; 
amidft the venal and vile adulation of the great 
and of the learned; amidft 'thfe* more innocent^ 
though more foblifli, acckmations of the Common 
people/ amidft all the pride of* conqueft and the 
triumpli of fuccefcful'waf , he is ftill fecretly purfued 
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by the avenging furies of ihameand remorfe ; and, 
while glory feems to furround him on all fides , 
he himfelf , in his own imagination, fees black 
and foul infamy faft purfuing him, and every 
moment ready to overtake him from behind £ven 
the great Caefar , though he had the magna- 
nimity to difmifs his guards, could not difmtfs his 
fufpijcions. The remembrance of Pharfalia AiU 
haunted and purfued him. When , at the requeft 
of the fenate , he had the generofity to pardon 
Marcelh^s, he told that affembly, that he was 
not unaware of ttie defigns * which were carrying 
on agatnft his life ; but that , as he had lived long 
enough both for nature and for glory, he was 
contented to die, and therefore defpifed all con- 
fpiracies. He had , perhaps , lived long enough 
for nature. But the man who felt himfelf the 
objeft of fuch deadly refentment, from thofe 
whofe favor he wiflied to gain, and whom he 
ftill wiflied to confider as his fcriends, had certainly 
lived too long for real glory ; or for all the hap- 
pinefs which he could ever hope to enjoy in the 
love and efteem of his equals. 
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PART II. 

OV MFRIT AND DEMERIT; OR OF THA 
OBIECTS OF REWARD AND PUKISHMENT. 

Confiftibg of three Seftions, 

S E C T I O N L 

Ot IHZ SENSE OF MERIT AND DEMERIT* 

INTRODUCTION. 

X H £ R £ is another fet of qualities afcribed to 
the suQxons «uid condu£l of mankind , diftin<^ from 
their propriety or impropriety ^ their decency or 
ungracefulnefs , and wliich are the objeds of a 
diftind fpecies of approbation and difapprobation. 
Thefe are Merit and Demerit, the qualities of 
deferving reward , and of deferving punifhment 

It has already been obferved , that the fentiment 
or affedion of the heart, from which any adion 
proceeds, and upon which its whole virtue or 
vice depends , may be confidered under two dif- 
ferent afpefb , or in two different relations : firft ^ 
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in relation to the caufe or object which excites it ; 
and fecondly, in relation to the end which it 
propofes, or to the eiie<^ which it tends to produce: 
that upon the fuitablenefs or unfuitablenefs , upon 

C the proportion or difproportion , which the aifec-< 
tion feems to bear to the caufe or objeA which 
excites it, depends the propriety or impropriety, 
the decency or ungracefulnefs qf the confequent 
aAion ; and that upon the beneficial or hurtful 
effefls which the aife£tion propofes or tends to 

B produce , depends the merit the good or ill defert 
of the aAioa to which it gives occafion. Wherein 
confiiis our fenfe of the propriety or impropriety 
of afUons^ has been expLadned in the former part 
of this difcourfe* We come now to confider, 
wherein confiAs that of their good or ill defert 

CHAP. L 

TTiat whatever appears to be the proper objeCt of 
gratitude^ appears to deferve reward ; and that ^ in 
ihe fame manner , whatever appears to be the pro^ 
per objed of refkntment , appears to deferve 
punifliment. 

X O us ^ therefore*) that a£tion muft appear to 
defsrve reward , which appears to be the proper 
and approved obje£l of that fentiment, which moft 
immediately and dire6ily prompts us to reward, or 
I to do good to another. And in the fame manner ^ 
that <^£tion muft appear to deferve punifhfnent^ 
which appears to be the proper and approved ob- 
j^£l <A that fisntiment whicb moft immediately^ 
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and diredly prompts us to punifli , or to infli<^ 
evil upon another. 

The fentiment which moft im6iediately and 
direflly prompts us to reward, is gratitude; that 
which moft immediately and dire^Uy prompts us 
to puniih, is refeiitment. 

To us , therefore , that a^^ion muft appear to 
deferv'e reward , jvhich appears to be the proper 
obje£l of gratitude; as , on the other hand, that 
a<^ion muft appear to deferv^ pqnifhment , which 
appears to be the proper and approved object of 
refentment 

To reward, is to recompenfe, to remunerate, 
tD return good for good received. To puniih, 
too , is to recompenfe , to remunerate , though in 
^ different manner ; it is to return evil for evil 
that has been done. 

There are fome other paflions, befides gratitude 
and refentment, which interefi ys in the happinefs 
or mifer^'- -pf others ; but there are none which fo 
dire<Sly excite us to be the inftruments of either. 
The love and efteem which grow upon acquaintance 
and'habitual approbation , neceifarily lead us to be 
pleafed with the good fortune of the man who. is 
the obje£l of fuch agreeable emotions , and confe- 
quently , to be willing to lend a hand to promote it. 
Our love, however, is fully fatisfied , though hit 
good fortune ihould be brought about without our 
afliftance. All that this paffion defires is to fee him 
happy , without regarding who was _the author of 
his profperity. But gratitude is not to be fatisfied in 
limauaM&t* U the pesUm to whom we owe many 
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obligations, is made happy without our afiiftance, 
though it pleafes our love, icdoe$ not content our 
gratitude. Till we have recompenfed him , till we 
ourfelves have been inftrumental in promoting hi* 
happinefs , we feel ourfelves ftill loaded with that 
debt which his paft fervices have laid upon us. 

The hatred and diflike, in the fame manner, 
which grow upon habitual difapprobation-, would 
often lead us to take a malicious pleafure in the 
misfortune of the man whofe condu6l and charaAer 
€xcite fo painful a paflion. But though diflike and 
hatred harden us againfi all fympathy , and 
fometimes difpofe us even to rejoice at the 
diftrefs of another, yet, if there is no refentment 
in the cafe , if neither we nor our friends have 
received any great perfonal provocation, thefe 
paffions would not naturally lead lis to wifh to be 
inftrumental in bringing it about. Though we 
could fear no punifliment in confequence of our 
having had fome hand in it, we would rather 
that it fhould happen by other means. To one 
under the dominion of violent hatred it would be 
agreeable, perhaps, to hear, that the perfon whom he 
abhorred and detefted was killed by fome accident. 
But if he had the leaft fpark of juftice, which, though 
this pallion is not very favorable to virtue, ne might 
flill have, it would hurt him exceflively to have been 
himfelf , even without defign , the occafion of this 
misfortune. Much more would the very thought of 
voluntarily contributing to it fhock him beyond all ' 
meafure. He would rejed with horror even the 
imagination of fo execrable a defign y and if he 
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could imagine himfelf capable of f uch an enormity, 
he would begin to regard himfelf in the fame odious 
light in which he had confidered the perfon who 
was the obje£l of his diflike. But it is quite otherwife 
With refentment : if the perfon who had done us 
fome great injury , who had murdered our brother, 
for example , fliould foon afterwards die of a fever, 
or even be brought to the. fcaffold upon account 
of fomc! other crime , though it mignt footh our 
hatred , it would not fully gratify our refentment 
Refentment would prompt us to defire , not only 
that he lliould be puniflned, but that he ihould 
be punifhed by our means, and upon account of 
that particular injury which he had done to us. 
Refentment cannot be fully gratified, unlefs the 
offender is not only made to grieve in his turn , 
but to grieve for that particular wrong which we 
have fuffered from him. He muft be made to r^peut 
and be forry for this very a£lion, that others^ 
through fear of the like puniihment, may be terrified 
from being guilty of the like offence. The natural 
gratification of this paflioii tends, of its own accordy 
to produce all the political ends of punifhment.; 
the corredion of the criminal , and the e:^ample 
to the public. 

Gratitude and refentment ,^ therefore ,^ are the 
fentiments which mofl immediately and direfUy 
prompt to reward and to punifli. To us ,, therefore, 
he mujft appear to deferve reward , who appears 
to be the proper and approved obje£l of gratitude; 
and he to deferve puniflimient, who appears to be 
tb^t af refexittnent 
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C H A P. 11. 

Of the proper obje6ls of gratitude €md refentment. 

X O be the proper and approved objefl either 
of gratitude or refentment, can mean nothing 
but to be the objed of that gratitude, and of that 
refentment , which naturally feems proper , and i» 
approved of. 

But thefe , as well as all the other paflions of 
human nature , feem proper and are approved of ^ 
when the heart of eyery impartial fpedator entirer 
ly fympathizes with them, when every indifferent 
by-ftander entirely enters into , and goes alongi, 
with them. 

He, therefore, appears to deferve reward, who, 
to fome perfon or perfons , is the natural obje6l of 
a gratitude which every human heart is difpofed 
to beat time to , and thereby applaud : and he , 
on the other hand , appears to deferve punifh* 
ment , who in the fame manner is to fome per- 
fon or perfons the natural obje£^ of a refentment 
which the breaA of every reafonable man is ready 
to adopt and fympathize with. To us, furely, 
that a^on muft appear to deferve reward , which 
every body who knows of it would wifh to reward, 
and therefore delights to fee rewarded: and that 
Si£tion muft as furely appear to deferve puniihmenty 
which every body who hears of it is angry with , and 
upon that account rejoices to fee puniihed. 

1. As we fympathize with the joy of our compani- 
onawheuinprofperity,fowejoin with them in the 
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complacency and fatisfa^lion with which they na- 
turally regard whatever is the caufe of their good 
fortune. We enter into the love and afFeftion 
which they conceive for it, and begin to love it 
too- ^e ihould be forty for their fakes if it was 
deftroyed , or even if it was placed at too great a 
diftance from th/em , and out of the reach of their 
care and proteftion , though they fhould lofe no- 
thing by its abfence except the pleafure of feeing it. 
If it is man who has thus been the fortunate in- 
ilniment of the happinefs of his brethren , this is 
ftill more peculiarly the cafe. When we fee onb 
man aflifted', protected , relieved by another , our 
. fympathy with the joy of the perfon who receives 
the benefit ferves only to animate our fellow-feeling 
with his gratitude towards him who beftows it. 
When we look upon the perfon who is the caufe 
of his pleafure with the eyes with which we im- 
agine he muft look upon him, his benefactor 
feems to fland before us in the mofl engaging and 
amiable light We readily^ therefore, fympathize 
with the grateful affe<^on which he conceives for 
a perfon to whom he has been fo much obliged ; 
and confaquently applaud the returns which he is 
difpofed to make for the good offices conferred 
upon him. As we entirely enter into the affe£Uon 
from which thefe returns proceed , they neceflarily 
feem every way proper and fuitable to their object 
Q. In the fame manner , as we fympathize with the 
forrow of our fellow-creature whenever we fee 
-his difbrefs, fo we likewife enter into his abhorrence 
and averfion for whatever has given occafion 
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to it. Our heart, as it adopts and beats time to 
his grief, fo is it likewife animated with that fpirit 
by which he endeavours to drive away or deftroy 
the caufe of it. The indolent and paflive fettew* 
feeling , by which we accompany him in his fuf- 
ferings, readily gives way to that more vigorous 
and -ailive fentiment by which we go along with 
him in the effort he makes , either to repel them , or 
to gratify his averfion to what has given occafion 
to them. This is ftill more peculiarly the , cafe , 
when it is man who has caufed them. When we 
fee one man oppreffed or injured by another , the 
fympathy which we feel with the diftrefs of the 
fufferer feems to ferve only to animate our fellow- 
feeling with his refentment againft the offender. 
We are rejoiced to fee him attack his adverfary 
in his turn, and are eager and ready to alfift him 
whenever he exerts himfelf for defence, or even 
for vengeance within a certain degree. If the in- 
jured fliould perifh in the quarrel , we not only 
fympathize with the real refentment of his friends 
and relations, but with the imaghiary refentment 
which in fancy we lend to the dead , who is no 
longer capable of feeling that or any othe|r human 
fentiment. But as we put ourfelves in his fitua- 
tion , as we enter , as it were , into his body , 
and in our imaginations, in. fome meafure, 
animate anew the deformed and mangled carcafs 
of the flain, when we bring home ih this 
manner his cafe to our own bofoms, we feel 
upon this , as upon many other occafions , an 
emotion which the perfoi^ principally concerned is 
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incapable of feeling , and which yet we feel by 
an illufive fympathy with him. The fympathetic 
tears which we flied for that immenfe and irretrie- 
vable lofs , which in our fancy he appears to have 
fufiained , feem to be but a fmall part of the duty 
which we owe him. The injury which he has 
fuffered demands, we think, a principal part of 
our attention. We feel that refentment which 
we imagine he ought to feel , and which he would 
feel, if in his cold andlifelefs body there remained 
any confcioufnefs of what paifes upon earth. His 
blood , we think , calls aloud for. vengeance. The 
very afhes of the dead feem to be diflurbed at 
the though^ that his injuries are to pafs unrevenged* 
The horrors which are fuppofed to haunt the bed 
of the murderer , the ghofts which , fuperftition 
imagines, rife from their graves to demand venge- 
ance upon thofe who brought them to an 
untimely end , all take their origin from this 
natural fympathy with the imaginary refentment 
of the flain. And with regard , at leaft , to this 
moft dreadful of all crimes , Nature , antecedent 
to all reflexions upon the utility of punilhment^ 
has in this manner ftamped upon the human heart, 
in the ftrongelt and moft indelible charaders, an 
immediate aiid inftin£live approbation of the facred 
and neceffary law of retaliation. 



CHAP. 
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C H A P. 1 1 I 

That where there is no approbation of the conduEk 
of the per/on who, confers the benefit , there is 
little fympathy with the gratitude of him who 
receives it : and thatf on the contrary , where 
there is. no difapprobation of the motives of the 
perfon who does the irufchief^ there isno fort of 
fympathy with the refentment of him who fibers it* 

J. T IS to be obfefved ^ however > that , hour 
beneficial foever on the one hand, or how hurtful 
foever on the other , the a£lions or intentions of 
the perfon who ads may have been to the perfon 
who is , if I may fay fo , a£led upon , yet if in the 
one cafe there appears to have been no propriety 
in the motives of the agent, if we cannot enter 
into the affedions which influenced his conduct ^ 
we have little fympathy with the gratitude of 
the perfon who receives the benefit : or if, in the 
other cafe , there appears to have been no impro- 
priety in the motives of the agent, it, on the con- 
trary , the affedions which influenced his conduct 
are fuch as we mufl neceflarily enter into, we can 
have no fort of fyjnpathy with the refentment of 
the perfon who fuffers. Little grs^titude fieems due 
in the one cafe , and all fort of refentment feemf 
unjufl.in the other. The one adlion feems to merit 
little reward , the other to deferve no puniihment. 
1. Firfl , I (ay , that wherever we cannot fympa- 
^ize with the affedions of the agent, wherever there 

Vq;.. I. I 
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feems to be no propriety in the motive> which 
influenced his conduft, wa are lefs difpoled to 
enter into the gratitude of the perfon who received 
the benefit of his actions. A very fmall return 
feems due to that foolifli and profufe generofity 
which confers the greateft benefits from the moft 
trivial motives , and gives an efiate to a man merely 
becaufe his name and furname happen to be the 
fame with thofe of the giver. Such fervices do 
not feem to demand any proportionable recom- 
pehce. Our contempt for the folly of the agent 
hinders us from thoroughly entering into the grati- 
tude of the perfon to whom the good office has 
been done. His benefaftor feems unworthy of it. 
As when we place ourfelves in the fituation of the 
perfon obliged , we feel that we could conceive 
no great reverence for fuch a benefaflor, we 
eafily abfolve him from a great deal of that fub- 
miffive veneration and efteem which we ihould 
think due to a more refpe6lable character; and 
provided he always treats his weak friend with 
kindnefs and humanity , we are willing to excufe 
him from many attentions and regards which we 
Ihould demand to a worthier patron. Thofe 
Princes , who have heaped , with the greateft 
profufion, wealth , power, and honors, upon their 
favorites, have feldom excited that degree of 
attachment to their perfons which has often been 
experienced by thofe who were more frugal of 
their favors. The well-natured, but injudicious 
prodigality of James theFirfl of Great Britain feems 
to have attached nobody to his perfon ; and that 
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Prince , notwithftanding his focial and harmlefa 

difpofition , appears to have lived and died with- 

out a friend. The whfljg gentry and nobility of *" a^ erf'H 

England expofed their lives and fortunes in the »> ' '^ • 

caufe of his more frugal and diflinguifliing fon , 

notwithftanding the coldnefs and diftant feverity 

of his ordinary deportment. 

Q. Secondly, I fay, That wherever the conduft 
of the agent appears to have been entirely direc- 
ted by motives and affeftions which we thoroughly /- - . ^ 
enter into and approve of, we can have no fort .' ^ f 

of fympathy with the refentment of the fufFerer, 
how great foever the mifchief which may have ^' S ^<c%^ 
been done to him. When two people quarrel^ Tt , ti [ 
if we take part with, and entirely adopt the re* 
fentftient of one of them , it is impoffible that we 
fiiould enter into that of the other. Our fympathy 
with the perfon whofe motives we go along with , 
and whom therefore we look upon as in the right , 
cannot but harden us againft all fellow-feeling with 
the other, whom we neceffarily regard as in the 
wrong. Whatever this laft, therefore may have fuf- 
f ered, while it is no more than what we ourfelves 
fhould have wiflied him to fuffer, while it is no more 
than what our own fympathetic indignation would 
have prompted us to infii A upon him y it cannot 
either difpleafe or provoke us. When an inhuman 
murderer is brought to the fcaffold, though we 
have fome compaflion for his mifery, we can have 
no fprt of fellow-feeling with his refentment, if he 
(hould be fo abfurd as to teprefs any againft either 
his profecutor ox his jiidge.^ The natural tendency 

1 % 
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jof their juft indignation againft fo vile a criminal is 
indeed the moft fatal and ruinous to him. But it 
is impoffible that we (hould be difpleafed with 
the tendency of a fentiment , which , when we 
bring the cafe home to ourfelves, we feel that 
we cannot avoid adopting. 

C H A P. IV. 

Recapitulation of the Joregoing chapters. 

I. We do not, therefore, thoroughly and 
heartily fympathize with the gratitude of one 
man towards artother, merely becaufe this other 
has been the caufe of his good fortune , unlefa he has 
been the caufe of it from motives which we entirely 
go along with. Our heart miift adopt the prin- 
ciples of the agent, and go along with all the 
affedions which influenced his conduA, before It 
can entirely fympathize with , and beat time to , the 
gratitude of the perfon who has been benefited by 
his a£Uons. If in the conduct of the benefaftor 
there appears to have been no propriety , how 
beneficial foever its eifefls , it does not feem to 
demand , or necelTarily to require , any propor-* 
tionable recompence. 

But when to the beneficent tendency of adiott 
is joined the propriety of the affection from 
which it proce(^ds , when we entirely^ fympathize 
and go along with the motives of the agent , the 
love which we conceive for hini upon his own 
account , enhances and enlivens our fellow-feeling 
%vith the gratitude of thofe who owe their profperity; 
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to his good condu6i His alliens feem then to 
demand , and, if I may fay fo, to call aloud for 
a proportionable recompence. We then entirely 
enter into that gratitude which prompts to beftow 
it- Th.e benefaftor feems then to be the propef 
obje<5l of reward , when we thus entirely fympathize 
with , and approve of, that fentiment which prompt! 
tO; reward him^ When we approve of , and go along 
with 9 the afFeflion from which the action proceeds ^ 
wemuftnecefFarily approve of the a£lion , and regard 
the perfon towards whom it is diredled , as its proper 
and fuitable obje^. V 

0. In the fame manner , we cannot at all fym- 
pathize with the refentment of one man agairifi 
another , merely becaufe this other has. been the 
caufe of his misfortune, unlefs he has been the 
caufe ojt it fifom motives which we cannot enter 
into, Beforfe we can adopt the refentment of the fuf- 
ferer, we muft difapprove of the motives of the agent, 
and feel that our heart renounces all fympathy with 
the ^ffe^Uons which influenced bis conduii If there 
appears to have been no impropriety in thefe, how 
fatal foever the tendency of aAion which proceed! 
from, them to thofe againfi whom it is direi^d, it 
does not feem to deferve any punilhment , or to b^ 
the proper objeft of any refentment. 

But when to the hurtfulnefs of the a£lion is joined 
tiie impropriety of die affe<3ion from whence ii 
proceeds y when our heart rejects with ablu>rrence 
all fellow-^feeling with the motives of the agent ^ 
ive then heartily and entirely fympathiz^ with the 
Yefentment of ^e fuffexer. Such ai^ons feem then 

IS 
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to deferve, and, if I may iay fo, to call aloud 
for , a proportionable puniflbment ; and we entirely 
enter into , and thereby approve of, that refentment 
tvhich prompts to infli<!:t it The offender necef- 
farily feems then to be the proper object of punift-* 
ment, when we thus entirely fympathize with ^ 
and thereby approve of, that fentiment which' 
prompts to puniih. In this eife too, when we 
approve, and go along with, the affeftion from 
which theailion proceeds; we muft neceffarily ap- 
prove of the aftion , and regard the perfon againft 
,whamit is directed , as its proper and fuitable obje£^ 

C H A R V. 

The analxfis of the Jen fc of Merit and Demerit 

a. A- S our fenfe , therefore, of tKe propriety 
of condu6l arifes from what I fhall call a dire^ 
fympathy with the affe6lions and motives of the 
perfon who afts/, fo our fenfe of its merit arifef 
from what I fliall call an indire<ft fympathy with 
the gratitude of the perfon who is, if I may fay 
fo, afted upon. 

As we cannot indeed enter thoroughly into the 
gratitude of the perfon who receives the benefit, 
unlefs we brfore-hand approve of the motives of 
the benefaftor , fo , upon this account , the fenfe 
of merit feems to he a compounded fentiment, and 
to be made up of two diftinfl emotions; a dirccS 
fympathy with the fentiments of the agent, and 
an indire^ fympathy with the gratitude ol thofii 
who receive the benefit of his adions^ 
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We may, upon many diiferent occafions, plainly 
diftinguifli thofe two different emotions combining 
and uniting together in our fenfe of the good defert 
of a particular charafter or aftion. When we read 
in hiftory concerning adions of proper and benefi- 
cent greatnefs of mind , how eagerly do we enter 
into fuch defigns? How much are we animated 
hy that high-fpirited generofity which direfts them ? 
How keen are we for their fuccefs ? How grieved 
at their difappointment ? In imagination we become 
the very perfon whofe aftions are reprefented to 
U8 : we tranfport ourfelvcs in fancy to the fcenes 
of thofe diftant and forgotten adventures , and 
ima^ne ourfelves a£ling the part of a Scipio or a 
Camillus , a Timoleon or an Ariftides. So far our 
fentiments are founded upon the direft fympathy 
with the perfon who afts. Nor is the indiredl 
fympathy with thofe who receive the benefit of 
fuch aftions lefs fenfibly felt. ^Whenever we place 
ourfelves in the fituation of thefe lall , with what 
warm and affedionate fellow-feeling do we enter 
into their gratitude towards thofe who ferved 
them fo effentially ? We embrace , as it were , their 
benefactor along with them. Our heart readily 
fympathizes with the higheft tranfports of their 
grateful aife<Sion. No honors , no rewards , we 
think , can be too great for them to bellow upon 
him. When they make this proper return for his 
fervices , we heartily applaud and go along with 
them ; but are fhocked beyond all meafure, 
if by their conduft they appear to have little 
fenfe gf the obligations conferred upon them» 
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Oar whole fenfe, in ihort , of the merit and good 
defert of f\ich anions, of the propriety and fitnefs 
of recompenfing them, and making the perfon 
who performed them rejoice in his turn , arifes 
from the fympathetic emotions of gratitude and 
Jove J with which , when we bring home to our 
own bread the fituation of thofe principally 
concerned , we feel ourfelves naturally tranfported 
towards the man who could a<^ with fuch proper 
and noble beneficence. 

% In the fame manner as our fenfe of the 
impropriety of conduit arifes from a want of 
fympathy, or from a direft antipathy to the 
affedions and motives of the agent , fp our fenfe 
of its demerit arifes from what I fliall here too 
call an indire^ fympathy with the rcfentment ot 
the fuiferer. 

As we cannot indeed enter into the rcfentment 
of the fufFerer, unlefs our heart before-hand difap-* 
proves the motives of the agent, and renounces all 
fellow-feeling with them ; fo upon this account the 
fenfe of demerit , as well as that of merit , feems 
to be a compounded fentiment ^ and to be made 
up of two diAin£t emotions, a dire£t antipathy 
to the fentiment of the agent, and an indire£^ 
fympathy with the refentment of the fufFerer. 

We may here too , upon many different occafions, 
plainly diflinguilh thofe two different emotions 
combining and uniting together in our fenfe 
of the ill defert of a particular charader 
or aftion, When we read in hiftory concern- 
ing the perfidy and qruelty of ^ Borgia or ^ 
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Nero , our heart rifes up againft the deteftable 
fentiments which influenced their condu^, and 
renounces with horror and abomination qll feUow-> 
feeKng with fuch execrable motives. So far our 
fentiments are founded upon the dircft antipathy^ 
to the aiFedions jf the agent: and the indire£l 
fympathy with the refentment of the fufferers is 
ftill more fenfibly felt When we br^ng home to 
ourfelves the fituatiori of the perfons whom thofe 
fcourges of manKnd infulted , murdered , or 
betrayed y what indignation do we not feel againft 
foch infolent and inhuman oppreffors of the earth ? 
Our fympathy with the unavoidable diflrefs of 
the innocent fuiferers is not more real nor more 
lively, than our fellow-feeling with their juft and 
natural refentment The former fentiment only 
heightens the latter » and the idea of their diArefs 
ferves only to inflame and blow up our animofity 
againft thofe who occafioned it When we think 
of the anguiih of the fuiferers , we take part with 
tiiem more eameftly againft their oppreffors; we 
enter with more eagemefs into all their fchemes 
of vengeance, and feel ourfelves every moment 
wreaking, in imagination, upon fuch violators of 
the laws of fociety , that puniihment which our 
fympathetic indignation tells us is due to their 
crimes. Our fenfe of the horror and dreadful 
atrocity of fuch condu£l , the delight which we 
take in hearing that it was properly punifhed^, the 
indignation which we feel when it efcapes this due 
retaliation , our whole fenfe and feeling , in 
Ihorti Qf itsill defert, of ]die propriety and fitnels 
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of inflifting evil upon the perfon who is guilty of 
it , and of making him grieve in his turn , arifes 
from the fympathetic indignation which naturally 
boils up in the breaft of the fpeftator , whenever 
he thoroughly brings home to himfelf the cafe 
of the fufferer*. ^ ^ 

^ '^ ' To afcribe in this manner our natural fenfe of the ill 

r' " ' '< "-jdefert of human adlons to a fympathy with the refentment 

■'Un* , of the fufF;rer, may fecm, tothtf greater part of people to 

; ' iT ^^ ^ degradation of that fentiment. Refentment is com. 

\ ^ monly regarded as fo odious a paflion , that they will be apt to 

UlLL ] u rr think it impoilible that fo laudable a principle , a$ the fenfe 

tT ' r of the ill defert of vice, fhould in any refpedbe founded 

^ .^ '^^' upon it. They will be more willing perhaps, to admit that 

fi y 'U 11 ...our fenfe of the merit of good adions is founded ^ipon a 

fympathy with the gratitude of the perfons who receive the 

' V ^ benefit of them ; becaufe gratitude as well as all the other 

'/t^^ benevolent paffions , is regarded as an amiable pringiple, 

which can take nothing from the worth of whatever is fuunded 

^^ upon it* Gratitude and rcfifutment , however , are in eveiy 

T^refpedt , it is evident , count'^rparts to one another ; and 

if our fenfe of merit arifes from a fympathy with the one » 

, our fenfe of demerit can fcarce mifs to proceed from a feL 

low-feeling with the other. 

Let it be conGdered too that refentment, though In the 
degrees in which we too often fee it, the moil odious, perhaps^ 
of all the palfions , is not difapproved of when properly 
humbled and entirely brought down to the level of the fym- 
pathetic indignation of the fpedator. When we , who are 
the byftanders , feel that our own animofity entirely corre- 
fponds with that of the fufFerer, when the refentment bf this 
hft does not in any refpedb go beyond our own, when na 
word, nogefture, efcapcs him that denotes an emotion more 
violent than what we can keep time to, and when he 
never aims at inflidting any punifhment beyond what we 
&ould rejoice to fee inflifted , or what we ourfelves would' 
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upon this account even deftreto be the inflroments of inflie- 
ting, it is impofiible that we ihould not entirely approve 
of his fentiment*. Oar own emotion in this cafe muft, 
in our eyes , undoubtedly jufiify his. And as experience 
teaches us huw much the greater part of mankind are in« 
capable of this moderation , and how great an effort muft 
be made in order to bring down the rude and undifciplintil 
impulfe of refentment to this fuitable temper , we cannot 
avoid conceiving a considerable degree of efteem and 
admiration for one who appears capable of exertir;g fa 
much felf command over one of the moft ungovernable 
paflions of his nature. When indeed the animofity of the 
fuiferer exceeds, as it almoft always does, what we can 
go along with, as we cannot enter into it, we neceffarily 
difapprove of it. We even difapprove of it more than we 
ihould of an equal exeefi of almoft any other psHion derived 
from the imagination. And this too violent refentment, 
inftead of carrying us along with it, becomes icfelf the 
object of our rcfentment and indignation. We enter 
into the oppofite refentment of the perfon who is theobjed: 
of this unjuft emotion , and 'Who is in danger of fuffettng 
from it. Revenge, therefore , the excefs of rdientm^nt ^ 
appears to be the moft dete^able of all the paffions , and is 
theobjedofthe horror and indignation of every body. And 
as in the way in which pafTion commonly difcovers itfelf 
among mankind, it is exc^ffive a hundred times for onqa 
that it is moderate , we are very apt to confider it as 
altogetHer odious and deteftable, becaufe in its moft 
prdinary appearances it is fo. Nature, however, even 
in the prefent depraved ftate of mankind , does not feem 
to have dealt fo unkindly with us, as to have endowed 
us with any principle which is wholly and in every refpt<% 
evil, or whi^.h, in no degree and in no direction, can 
be the proper obje(^ of praife and appr(ri3ation. Upoa 
fome occsfions we are fenfible that this paffion , which 
is generally too ftrong, may iikewife be too weak. We 
fometimes complain that a particular perfon fhows too 
little fpirit ^ and has toe lltd^ &nfe of the injariei that 
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have been done to him ; and we are as ready to defpife 
htm for the defed, as to hate him for the excefs of 
this paffion* 

. .The infpired writers would not furely have talked fo 
fircqutntly or fo ftrongly of the wrath and anger of God, 
if they had regarded every degree of thofe phiTions as 
vicious and evil , even in 16 weak and imperfe(ft a creature 
as man. 

Let it be confidered too , that the prefent inquiry is 
not concerning a matter of right , tf I may fay fo , but 
concerning a matter oF fa(ft. W^ are not at prefent 
examining upon what principles a perfed being would 
approve of the punithaient of bad actions; but upon what 
principles fo wer^k and imperfed a creature as man ac- 
tually and in fad approves of it. The principles which 
I have yj& new mentioned , it is evidtsnt , have a very 
great efFedt upon hii: f:ntiment^ ; and it feems wifely 
ordered that it (hould be fo. The very exigence of fo* 
ciety requires that unmerited and unprovoked malice 
ih^uld be reftrained by proper puniflnments; and con« 
f.quently , that to inflid thofe punifhments fhould be 
regarded as a proper and laudable adion. Though man, 
therefore , be naturally endowed with a deiire of the 
welfare and pref.rvation of fociety, yet the Author of 
natuie has not intruded it to his reafon to find out 
th t a certain application of punifhments is the proper 
means of atuining this end ; but has endowed him witd 
an immediate and inftindive approbation of diat very 
appli.ation whi.h is moft proper to attain it. The 
economy cf nature is in this refped of a piece with what 
it is upon many other occafions. With regard to all thofe 
ends whith, upon account of their peculiar impoftance, 
may be regarded, if fuch an exprcifion is allowable, at 
the favorite ends of nature , fhe has conftandy in this 
manner not only endowed mankind (with an appetite for 
the end which ihe proprfes , but likewife with an appetite 
for the means by which alone diis end can be brought 
about y for their own £ike&, end independent of their 
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tendency to produce it Thus fclf-prefeiration , end the 
propagation ofthi fpecies, are ths great ends which Nature 
feems to have prbpofed in the formation of all animals. 
Mankind are en lowed with a defire of thofe endi, and an 
averfion to the contrary ; with a love of life , and a dread 
of diflbiution; with a defire of th<3 continuance and perpe* 
tuity of the fpecies , and with an averGon to the thoughts 
of its entire extindifon. But though we arc in this manner 
endowed with a very ftrong defire of thofe ends, it haa 
not been intruded to« the flow and uncertain dcterminsltionK 
of our reafon, to find out the proper means of bringing 
them about. Nature has dired:::d us to the greater part of 
thefe by original and immediate inftindts. Hunger , thirft , 
the paffion which unites the two fcxes, the love of pleafure y 
and the dread of pain , prompt us to apply thofe means 
for their own fakes, and without any confideration of their 
tendency to thofe beneficent ends which the great D jredior 
of nature intended to produce by them. 

Before I conclude this note, I muft take notice of a 
difference between the approbation of propri^^ty and that 
of merit or beneficence. Before we approve of the fenti- 
ments of any perfon as proper and fuitable to their objedts , 
we muft not only be aifedted in the fame manner ae he 
is , but we muft perceive this harmony and correfpondence 
of fentiments between him and ourfelves. Thus, though 
lipon hearing of a misfortune that had befallen my friend « 
I fliould conceive precifely that degree of concern which 
he gives way to ; yet till I am informed of the manner in 
which he behaves, till I perceive the harmony between 
his emotions and mine , I cannot be faid to approve of the 
' fentiments which influence his behaviour. The approbation 
of propriety therefore requires , not only that we (houlcl 
entirely fympathize with the perfon who adts, but that 
we ihottld perceive this per^dt concord between hia 
fentiments and our own. On the contrary, when I heat 
of a benefit that has been beftowed upon another perfon , 
let him who has received it be affedted in what manner 
Jie pleafiM , if, by bringing hia cafe home to myfelf , I feel 
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gratitude arife in my own breaft , I neccffarily approve of 
the condux^ of his benefador , and regard it as meritorious , 
and the proper objeA of reward. Whether the perfon 
who has received the benefit conceives gratitude or not, 
cannot, it is evident, in any degree alter our fentiments 
wi& regard to the merit of him who has beftowed it. No 
«<ftttal correfpondence of fentiments, therefore, is here 
Required. It is fufficient that if lie was grateful, they 
would correfpond; and our fenfe o^ merit is often founded 
upon one of thofe illufi^e fynipathies , by which , when 
we bring home to ourfelves the cafe of another, ws are 
often aifed'sd in a manner in which the perfon principally 
concerned is incapable of being afff^dted. There is a fimilar 
(difference between our difapprobation of demerit , and tha 
of impropriety. 
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SECTION II. 

Of Jufiice and Beneficence. 

CHAP. t 

Comparifon of thofc two virtues* 

^Actions of a beneficent tendency, which 
proceed from proper motives , feem alone to re-» 
quire reward ; becaufe fuch alone are the appro-, 
ved objefts of gratitude, or excite the fympathetic 
gratitude of the fpeftaton 

Aftions of a hurtful tendency, which proceed 
from improper motives, feem alone to deferve 
punifhment ; becaufe^ fuch alone are the approved 
objeils of refentment , or excite the fympathetic 
refentment of the fpedator. 

Beneficence is always free , it cannot be extorts 
cd by foriie , the mere want of it expofes to na 
punifliment; becaufe the mere want of beneficence 
tends to do no real pofitive evil. It'may difappoint 
of the good which might reafonably have been ex- 
pefted, and upon that account it may juftly excite 
diflike and difapprobation : it cannot, however, pro- 
voke any refentment which mankind will go along 
with. The man who does not recompenfe his benc- 
faftor 5 when he has it in his power, and when his 
benefaflor needs hisaffiftance , is , no doubt , guilty 
of theblackeft ingratitude. The heart of every im- 
partial fpeilator reje£k all fellow-feeling with the 
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felfiftinefs of his motives , and he is the proper ob- 
jeftof the higheft difapprobation. But itill he does 
no pofitive hurt to any body. He only does not 
do that good which in propriety he ought to have 
done. He is the objeft of hatred, a paffion which 
is naturally excited by impropriety of fentiment 
and behaviour; not of refentment, a paffion which 
is never properly called forth but by adiona 
which tend to do real and pofitive hurt to fome 
particular perfons* His want of gratitude, there- 
fore , cannot be punifhed. To oblige him by 
force to perform what in gratitude he ought ta 
perform , and what every impartial fpeftator would 
approve of him for performing, would , if poffible, 
be ftill more improper than his negl^£Ung to per- 
form it His benefadlor would dilhonor himfelf 
if he attempted by violence to conftrain him to 
gratitude , and it would be impertinent for any 
third perfon , who was not the fuperior of either , 
to intermeddle. But of all the duties of benefi- 
cence, thofe which gratitude recommends to us 
approach neareft to what Is called a perfect and 
.complete, obligation. What friendihip, what ge- 
nerofity, what charity, would prompt us to do with 
univerfal approbation , is ftill more free , and can 
ftill lefs be extorted by force than the duties of 
gratitude. We talk of the debt of gratitude , not of 
charity , or generofity, nor even of friendfliip , when 
friendihip is m^e efteem, and has not been enhan** 
fied and complicated with gratitude for good offices. 
Refentment feems to have been given us by 
fiatur^ for defei^ce , and for defence only* It is the 

fafeguard 
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fafeguard of juftice and the fecurity* of innocence. 
It prompts us to beat off the mifchief which is 
attempted to be done to us, and^to retaliate that 
which is already done ; that the offender may be 
made to repent of his injuftice, and that others, 
through fear of the like punifhment, may be terri- 
fied from being guilty of the like offence. It muft 
be referved therefore for thefe purpofes , nor can 
the fpedator ev^r go along with it when it is ex- 
erted for any other. But the mere want of the 
beneficent virtues , though it may difappoint us of 
the good which might reafonably be expefted, 
neither does , nor attempts to do , any mifchief 
from which we can have occafion to defend ourfelves. 

There is ^however, another virtue ^ of ^which the 
obfervance is not left to the freedom of our own 
wills, which may be extorted by< force, and of 
which the violation expofes to refentment, and^ 
confequently to punifhment This virtue is juft-* 
ice : the violatiaa of juflice is injury ; it does real 
and pofitive hurt to fome particular perfons , from 
motives which are naturally difapproved of. It is ^ 
therefore , the proper object of refentment , and 
of punifliment , which is the natural confequencd 
of refentm^nt. As mankind go along with , and 
approve of the violence employed to avenge th^i 
hurt which is done by injuilice> fo they much 
more go along with, and approve of, that 
which is employed to prevent and beat off" th« 
• injury , and to reftrain thp offender from hurt- 
ing his neighbours. The perfon himfelf wh«(, 
meditates an^ injuflig^ ijf" feofibU of thif) 
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and feels diat force may, with the otmoft propriety, 
be made ufe of, both by the perfon whom he is 
about to injure, and by others, either to obfbruft 
the execution of his crime, or to punifli him when 
he has executed it And upon this is founded 
that remarkable diftindion between juftice and all 
the other focial virtues, which has of late been 
particularly infilled upon by an author of very 
great and original genius , that we feel ourfelves 
to be under a fh*i£ler obligation to a£l according 
to juftice, than agreeably to friendibip, charity, 
or generofity ; that ' the practice of thefe la/t- 
mentioned virtues feems to be left in fome meafure 
to our own choice , but that | fome how or other , 
we feel ourfelves to be in a peculiar manner tied, 
bound , and obliged to the obfervation of juJftice* 
We feel, that is to fay, that force may, with the 
utmoft propriety, anjd with the approbation of 
all mankind, be made ufe of to conftrain us to 
obferve the rules of the one , but not to follow 
the precepts of the other* 

We muft always, however^ catefuUy diflinguifh 
what is only blaniable , or the proper obje<S of 
difapprobation , from what force may be employed 
either to puntlh or to prevent That feems blamable 
which falls fliort of that ordinary degree of proper 
beneficence which experience teaches us to expe£l 
of every body; and on the contrary, that feems 
praife-worthy which goes beyond it The or- 
dinary degree itfelf feems neither blamable nor 
praife - worthy. A father , a fon , a brother , who 
behaves to the correfpondent relation neither better 
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nor worfe than the greater part of men commonly 
do , feems properly to deferve n,either praife nor 
blame. He who furprifes us by extraordinary and 
unexpeded , though ft ill proper and fuitable 
kindnefs , or on the contrary by extraordinary 
and unexpected, as Well as unfuitable unkindnefs, 
feems praife-worthy in the one cafe , and blamable 
in the other. 

Even the moft ordinary degree of kindnefs or 
beneficence , howev^er , cannot , among equals , be 
extorted by force. Among equals each individual 
is naturally, and antecedent to the inftitution of 
civil government , regarded as having a right both 
to defend hirafelf from injuries , and to ex!a6l a 
certain degree of puni&ment for thofe which have 
been done to him. Every generous fpeftator not 
only approves of his conduft when he does this, 
but enters fo far into his fen^ments as often ta 
be willing to affift him. When one man attacks , 
or robs, or attempts to murder another, all the 
neighbours take the akrm , and think that they do 
right when they run , either to revenge the perfon 
who has been injured, or to defend him who is 
in danger of being fo. But when a father fails ia 
the ordinary degree of parental affeAion towards 
a fon 'y when a fon feems to want that filial rever- 
ence^ which might be expelled to his father ; when 
brothers are without the ufual degree of brotherly 
affeftion ; when aman fliuts his breaft againft compaf- 
fion, and refufes to relieve the mifery of his fellow- 
creatures , when he can with the greatefl eafef in all 
tbefe cafes, though every body blames the conduft,, 
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' nobody imagines that tliofe who might have reafon, 
perhaps , to expeil more kindnefs , have any right 
to extort it by force. The fufFerer can only 
complain^ and the fpeftator can intermeddle no 
other way than by advice and perfuafiofl* Upon 
all fuch occafions^ for equals te ufe force againft 
one another , would be thought the higheft degree 
of infolence and prefumption. 

A fuperior may , indeed-, fometimes , with 
riniverfal approbation, oblige thofe under hil 
jurifdiftion to behaVie, in this refpedl, with a 
certain dfegree of propriety to one another. The 
laws of all civilized nations oblige parents to 
maintain their children , and children to maintain 
their parents, and impofe upon men many other 
duties of beneficence. The civil magiftrate is intrufled 
with the power not only of preferving the public 
peace by reftraining injuftice , but of promoting 
the profperity of the common-wealth , by eftab* 
lifting good difcipline , and by difcouraging every 
fort of vice and impropriety; he may prefcribe 
rules , therefore ^ which not only prohibit mutual 
injuries among fellow-citizens, but command mutual 
good offices to a certain degree^ When the fovereign 
commands what is merely indiflerent, and what, 
antecedent to his orders ^ miglit have been omit- 
ted without any blame^ it becomes not only blamable 
but punifliable to difobey him. When he commands, 
therefore, what, antecedent to any fu^h order, could 
not have been omitted without the greateft blame, it 
furely becomes much more punifhable to be 
wanting iu obediencet Of all the duties of a law- 
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giver, however, this, perhaps, is th^t which it require!^ 
the greateft deiicaey and referve to execute with. 
propriety and judgment. To negieft it altogether 
expofes the common-wealth to many grofe diforderi 
and (hocking enormities , and to pufh it too fai: ii 
deftru6live ot all liberty, fecurity , and juftice. « 

Though the mer^ want of beneficence feems. ta 
merit no punifhment from cquaU, the greater 
exertions of that virtue appear to deferve the higheft 
reward. By being productive of the greateft goocl, 
they are the natural and approved objefts of the 
livelieft gratitude. Though the breach of juftiee^ 
on the contrary , expofes to punifliment , thd 
obfervance of the rules of that virtue feems fcarce 
to deferve any reward. There is , no. doubt, a 
propriety in the praftice of jufUce, and it merits, 
upon that account, all the approl^ation which i§ 
due to propriety. But as it does no real pofitiye 
good, it is entitled to very little gratitude* Mere 
juftice is, upon nxoft occafion?, but a negative 
virtue, and only hinders us from hurting our^ 
neighbour. The man who barely ^b^ains fropa 
violating either the perfon , or th^e eftate , or the^ 
. reputation of his neighbours , has furely very little 
poftltre j^efit. He fulfils , however , all the rules 
-of what is peculiarly called juftice, and; does every 
thing which his equals can with propriety force 
him to do , or which they can punifli hhh for not 
doing. We may often fnlfil all the rules of jufHce 
by fitting ftill and doing nothing. 

As every man doth , fo fhall it be done' to bim,^ and 
retaliation feemik to be the great law which it 
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diftatedto us by Nature. Beneficence and generofity 
we think due to the generous and beneficent* 
' Thofe whofe hearts never open to the feelings of 
humanity, fhould, we think, be Ihut out in the 
fame manner , from the affe<9:ton5 of alt their fellow- 
creatures, and be allowed to live in the midfl of 
fociety , as^ in a gueat defert where there is nobody 
to care for them, or to inquire after them* The 
violator of the laws of juftice ought to be made 
to feel himfelf that evil which he has done to 
another; and fince no regard to the fufferings of 
his brethren is capable of relbrarning him , he 
ought to be over-aiwed by the fear of his own. The 
man who is barely innocent , who only obferves the 
laws of juflice with legard to others ^ and merely 
abftains from hurting his neighboui-s , can merit 
only that his neighbours in their turn Aould refpe A 
his innocence, and that the fame laws Ibould be 
religioufly obferved with regard to him. 

C H A R I L 

Of the finfc of Juftice , of Remorfe , imd of tht 

c&n/cioiifnefs of Merit. 

X HERE can be no proper motive for hurting 
our neighbour, there can be no incitement to 
do evil to another , which mankind will go along 
with , except juft indignation for evil which 
that other has done to . us, ^ To difturb his 
happinefs merely becaufe it (lands in the ^vay 
of our own^ to take from him what is of real 
ufe to him merely l^ecaufe it may be of equal 
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or of more nfe to us , .or to indulge , in this manner^ 
at the ^xpenfe of other people, the natural prefer- 
ence which every xn.an has for bis own happihefi 
above that, of other people, is what no . iinpartial 
fpe£lator can go alpng with, Eveiy man is, na 
donbt , by nature , firft and principally recom* 
xnend^to his oym c^re; ^nd as hev is fitter to take 
care of himfelf than pf any other perfon, it is fit and 
rig^t^ tbat it Should be fo. Every man ^ therefore ^ 
is ;?iuch more deeply ,inteicefted .in wh^ver im< 
jiiediately concerns.hiifnfetf ,:,than in what concernfi 
^ny other man ; and tq hear , perhaps of the deatlj 
i^f^uno^h^perfpn) with whom, w^ have xiq particular 
fo^nnexion, >vill give us le& concern , will fpoil our 
ilonr^^ch ,, or break our; t^, inuph lefs than. a very 
infignificai^t dilk^er, which has befallen ouifelves^ 
But thoi]gh the ruin ot our nei^bou^ may aife<$ 
usmpch.lsfs than a very fipall > misfortune of our 
own , >ve muft not ruin him to prevent that.fmajj 
misfortune > nor even to prevent oup owr ruin* 
We muft, here, as in aU other cafes 5 view ourfelv^ 
not fo much ^tccording to tl,iatjightin which we 
may naturally appear to ourfelves , as acjcording 
to that in whiph we na^turally . appear to o^herv 
Though every jcnen may , according to the proverb^ 
|)e thC; whole world to himfelf, to the i:eft of 
mankind he is a mo(): infignificant , pairt of it* 
Though his own hap|)ine6 may be of more import* 
ance to him than that of all the world befides . 
to every other pei^fon it. is of no more confequenca 
thanthat of any other man^ Though.it may h^ 
^ra^a tber^foje^ that ^very indivi4ualj^ in hiik 
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own breaft , naturally prefers himfelf to all man- 
]cind, yet he dares nat look mankind in the face, 
and avow that he a6ls according to this principle. 
He feels th^t in this preference they can never go 
along with him , and that how natural foever it 
jfnay be to him, it miift always appear exceffive 
znd extravagant to them. When he views himfelf 
in the light in which he is eonfcious that others 
will view him , hie fees that to them he is but one 
ipf the multitude in no reQ^eA better than any 
other in it If he >v6uid aft fo as that the impar- 
tial irpeftator may enter into the principles of his 
^ndu^l,. which is what of all things he has the 
greateft defire tp do, he rtiuft, upon thit, as upbii 
jiH other oceafions , honlble the arrogance of his 
lelf-love , *iftd bring it down to fomething which 
^ther men ean go along^ with. -They wBl indulge 
|t fo far ay to allow him to be more anxious abfeilt, 
?nd to purfue with* more eameft affidnity , liis own 
Jiappinefs than that of any other perfoh.' Thus 
for » whenever they place themfelves in his fituation, 
they will readily go albng with him. In Ae race 
for wwlth', and honors, and preftrments, he may 
?un as hard as he can, and flrain every nerve and 
cv^ry mufcte , in ortler to outflrip aU his com- 
petitors; But if he fhould juflle , or throw down 
any of' them , the indulgence df the fpe^tors is 
entirely at an end. It i^ a vtolation of fair play , 
which they cannot admit of. This man is to 
them , in every ref^eft , as good as he s they do 
not enter into that f^lf-love by which he prefers 
fiimfelf fo m\ich to this other,: and <pannot go 
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along with the motive from which he hort him; 
They readily , therefdre fympathize with the natu-^ 
ral refi^itment of the injured, and the oflFender be** 
comes the objeft of their hatred and "indignation. 
He is fenfibte that he becomes fo, and feels that 
thofe fentiments are ready to burft out from all 
iides againft him. 

. As the greater and more irreparable the evil 
.that is done, the refemment of the fuiferer runs 
naturally the higher^ clo does likewife iJi© fym- 
pa/thetic indignation*- of the fpedlator, as well as 
tha fenfe of guilt in the agent. Death is the great- 
eft evil wKich, one mran can inflift upon another, - 
and .excitea ^e higheft degree of refentment in thofe 
who^ are ioamediately conne^ed with the flain* 
Murder , therefore , is the moil atrodo us of all 
crim^ which affe6l individuals only , in the fight 
^olh of mankind , and of the perfon who has com^ 
mitted it. To be deprived of that which we are 
poifefied of , is a greater eVil than to he difap- 
pointed.of what we*. have only the expectation, 
preach of propealyj therefore , theft and robbery, 
which tak^ from, us what we ar« poffeiTed of, 
lure greater crimes thap breach of contra A, which 
only difepppints us pf wfi^t we expefted. The 
Inoft faQre^ laws of juftice, therefore, thofe whofe 
viqlat^ion -feems fo. Ciill Joudefl for vengeance and 
punilbment ^ are the laws which guard the life and 
perfons of our neighbour J the next are thofe which 
guayd his property and pofleffions ; sind laft of all 
come thofe which guard what are called his 
pf rfqnal rights , qy wha[t ij du^ to hin^ froni th© 
promifes pi others. 
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The violator of the more facred laws of joftice 
can never refle£l on the fentiments which man« 
Und muii entertain with regard to him, williout 
feeling all the agonies of fliaxne , and horror , and 
conftetnation. When his paifion is gratified , and 
he begins coolly to refle£l on his paft condu^lj^ 
he can enter into none of the motives which in- 
fluenced it They appear now as deteftable to him 
as they did always to other people. By fympathi^ 
zing with the ^ hatred and abhorrence which other 
men muft entertain for hini, he becomes in fome 
xneafure the obje£l of his own hatred and abhor- 
rence. The fituation of the perfon , who fuffered 
by his injuftice , now calls upon his pity. He i» 
grieved at the thought of it ; regrets tii^ unhappy 
eSe(h qt his own conduct f and feels kt the fame 
time that they have rendered him the proper ob- 
ject of the refentment and indignation of mankind^ 
and of what is the natural confequence of refent-^ 
ment , vengeance and puniihment. The thought 
of this perpetually haunts him , and fills him with 
terror and amazement He dares no longer look 
fociety in the face , but imagines hinnffelf as it were 
rejefted , and thrown out from the a(ffe£iions of all 
mankind. He cannot hope for the confoktion ol 
fympathy in this his greatefl and molt dreadful 
diltrefs. The remembrance of his crimes has fliut 
out all fellow-feeling with him from the hearts of 
his fellow-creatures. The fentiments which they 
entertain with regard to him , are the very thing 
which he is moft afraid of. Every thing feems 
hoftile , aad he would be glad to fly tp fame 
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inhofpitable defert, where he might never more 
behold the face of a human creature, nor read 
in the countenance of mankind the condemnation 
of his crimes. But folitude is ftill more dread^fulr 
than fociety. His own thoughts can prefent hin» 
.with nothing but what is black, unfortunate, and 
difaftrous , the melancholy forebodings of incom-' 
prehenftble mifery and ruin. The horror of foli- 
tude drives him back into fociety, and he comes 
again into the prefepce of mankind , aftoniihed to 
appear before them/loaded with fhame and diftrai£l^ 
ed with fear, in order to fupplicate fome little 
prot^6lion from the countenance of thofe very 
judges, who he knows have already all nnanimoufly 
condemned him. Such is the nature of that 
fentiment, which is properly called remorfej of all 
the fentiments which can enter- the human breaft 
the n!ioft dreadful. It i^ made up of fhame from 
the fenfe of the impropriety of paft conduft; of 
grief for the effects of it; of pity for thofe virha 
fuffer by it ; and of the dread and terror of pimiih-< 
ment fr6m the confcioufnefs of the juAly provokedl 
irefentment of all rational creatures. 

The oppofite behaviour naturally infpires the op^ 
pofite fentiment. The man who, not from frivolous 
fancy, but from proper motives, has performed 
a generous a£lion , when he looks forward to thofe 
whom he has ferved , feels himfelf to be the natural 
obje^ of their love and gratitude, and by fympathy 
with them , of the efleem and approbation of all 
mankind* And when he looksbackward to the motive 
ftom which he a£leid y and furveys it in the light 
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in which the indifferent fpeftator will furvey it, 
he ftili continues to enter into it , and applauda 
himfelf by fympathy with the approbation of this 
fiipppfed impartial judge. In both thefe points of 
view iijs own conduft appears to him every way^ 
agreeable. His mind , at the thought of it, is 
filled with cheerfulnefs , ferenity , and compofure* 
He is in friendihip and harmony with ail man-. 
Icind , and looks upon his fellow- creatures with con- 
fidence and benevolent fatisfaftion , feeure that he 
has rendered himfelf wbrthy of their moil favor- 
able regards In the combination of all thefe fen- 
timentfi confilts the confcioufnefs of meiit , or of 
lieferved reward. 

CHAP. III. 

Of the utility of this conjlitution of Nature. 

J T is thus that man , who can fubfift only in 
fociety , was fitted by nature to that fituation for 
which lie was made. All the members of human 
fociety ftand in need of each other's affiflance, an4 
are likewife expofed to mutual injuries. Where 
the neceffary afliftance is reciprocally afforded from 
love , from gratitude , fiSm friendlhip , and efteem , 
the fociety flouriflies and is happy. All the different 
members of it are bound together by the agreeable 
bands of love and affeftion , and are , as it were , 
drawn to one common centre of mutual good ofiicesf. 
But though the neceffary affiftance Ihduld not 
be afforded fron^ fuch generous ancL diiiatereftedt 
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m9tives, though among the different members ol 
th^ fociety there fliould be no mutual love and 
aifeftion ^ the fociety , though lefs happy and 
agreeable , will not neceffarily he diffolved. Soci- 
ety may fobfift among different men , as among 
different merchants , from a feilfe of its utility at 
without any mutual love or affedibn } and though 
no man in it fliould owe any obligation , or be 
bound in gratitude to any other , it may ftill be 
upheld by a mercenary exchange of good offices 
according to an agreed valuation. 

Society , however , cannot fubfift among thofis 
who are at all times ready to hurt and injure one 
another. The moment that injury begins, tha 
moment that mutual refentment and animbfity 
take place, all the bands of it are broke afunder, 
and the diifferent members of which it oonMed 
are^ as it were> diffipated and fcattered abroad by 
the violence and oppofition of their difcordant 
affe<Sions» If there is any fociety among robbers > 
and murderers^ they mnft at leaft, accprding to the 
trite obfervation , abftain from robbing and mui> 
dering one another^ Beneficence, therefore, ii 
lefs effential to the exiflence of fociety than juf- 
tice. Society may fubfift", though not in the irioft 
comfortable ftate , without beneficence ; but tht 
prevalence of injuftice muil utterly delbroy it. 

Though Nature , therefore , exhorts mankind C^ 
afts of beneficence , by the pleafing confciotjfn€J& 
of deferved reward f fhe has not thought It ne- 
ceffary to guard and enforce the pradice iof it by 
the terrors ot xne^^itad punijbmenc ixx <<«£« i,t 
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(hould be neglefted. It is the ornament which 
embelliflies, not the foundation which fupports 
the building, and which it was , therefore , fuffici- 
«nt to recommend , but by no means neceflary 
to impofe. Jufiice^ on the contrary is the main 
pillar that upholds the whole edifice. If it is 
removed, the great, the immenfe fabric of human 
fociety, that fabric which to raife and fupport 
feems in this world , if I may fay fo , to have been 
the peculiar and darling care of Nature , mud in 
a moment crumble into atoms. In order to 
enforce the obfervation of juftice, therefore, 
Nature has implanted in the human brealt that 
confcioufnefs of ill-defert , thofe terrors of merit- 
ed punifhment which attend upon its violation , 
as die great fafeguards of the afibciation of man- 
kind , to proteft the weak , to curb the violent , 
and to chaftife the guilty. Men, though naturally 
lympathetic, feel fo little for an other, with whom 
diey have no particular connexion , in Comparifon 
of what they feel for themfrives ; the mifery of one, 
who is merely their fellow-creature , is of fo little 
importance to them in comparifon even of a fmall 
conveniency of their own ; they have it fo much 
in their power to hurt him , and may have fo many 
temptations to do To, thSLt if this principle did not 
ftand up within them in his defence , and over- 
awe them into a refpe<^t for his innocence, th6y 
would, like wild beails, be at all times ready 
to fly upon him ; and a man would enter an 
afliembly of men as he enters a den of lions. 

In every part of the ^niverle we obferve 
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means pdjnfted with the niceft artifice^ ta the 
ends which they are intended to produce;: 
and in the mechanifm of a plant, or animal 
body , admire how every thing is contrived for 
advancing the two great purpofes of nature, the 
fupport of the individual , and the propagation ot 
the fpecies. But in thefe, and in all fuch obje£b, 
we ftill diftinguiOi the efficient from the final caufe 
of their feveral motions and organizations* The 
digeftion of the food, the circulation of the bloody 
and the fecretion of the feveral juices which are 
drawn from it , are operations all of them neoeffary 
for the great purpofes of animal life. Yet we ne^ 
ver endeavour to account for them from thofis 
purpofes as from their efficient caufes , nor in^agine 
that the blood circulates , or that the food digefis 
of its own accord , and with a view or intention 
to the purpofes of circulation or digeftipn. The 
wheels of the watch are all admirably adjufled td 
the end for which it was made , the pointing of the 
hour. All their various motions confpire in the 
niceft manner to produce this effe£l. If they were 
endowed with a defire and intention to produce 
it, they could not do it better. Yet we never 
afcribe any fuch defire or intention to them^ 
but to the watch-maker, and we know that they 
are put into motion by a fprin^ , which intends 
the effeft it produces as little as they da But 
though, in accounting for the operations of bodies j. 
we never fail to diftinguiffi in this manner the 
efficient from the final caufe, in accounting for 
tfeofe of the mind we are very apt to confound 
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thefe two different things with one another. 
' When by natural principles we are led to advance 
thofe ends , which a refined and enlightened 
reafon would recommend to us , we are very apt 
to impute to that reafon , as to their efficient caufe ^ 
the fentiments and a6lions by which we advance 
thofe ends , and to imagine that to be tlie wifdom 
of man , which in reality is the wifdom of God; 
Upon a fuperficial view , this caufe ieefns fuffici* 
etit to produce the effects which are afcribed to 
ft^ and the fyAetn of human nature feems to be 
more fimple and agreeable when all its different 
operations are in this manner deduced from a 
fingle principle^ 

As fociety cannot fubfift unlefs the laws of juitice 
ore tolerably obferved, as no focial intercourfe can 
take place among men who do not generally ab*- 
Aainfrom injuring one another; the confideration 
of this necefllty^ it has been thought, was the 
ground upon which we approved of the enforce*- 
cnent of the laws of jnftice by the ptmiikment ot 
thofe who violated them. Man > it has been (aid> 
has a natural love for fociety , and defires that die 
union of mankind fhduld be preferved for its own 
/ake , and though he himfelf was to derive no bene^^ 
fit from it>. The orderly alid flourifliing ftate of 
fociety is agreeable to him> and he takes delight 
in contemplating it Its diforder and tonfufioil> 
on the contrary , is the obje<9; of his averfion , and 
he is chagrined at whatever tends to produce it. 
•He is fenfible too thathi^ own intereft is connected 
with the profperity of fociety^ and that the happinefs , 

perhaps 
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perhaps the prefervation of his exigence, depends 
upon its prefervation. Upon ' every acconnt « 
therefore , he has an abhorrence at whatever can 
tend to deftroy fociety , and is willing to make ufe 
of every means , which can hinder fo hated and fa 
dreadful an event. Injuftice neceffarily tends to 
deftroy it Every appearance of injuftice, there- 
fore, alarms him , and he runs, if I may fay fo,' 
to ftop the progrefs of what , if allowed to go on ^ 
would quickly put an end to every thing that is 
dear to him. If he cannot reftrain it by gende and 
faj:r means , he muft bear it down by force and 
violence , and at any rate muft put a ftop to its 
further progrefs. Hence it is , they fay , that he 
often approves of the enforcement of the laws ^f 
juftice even by the capital punlftment of thofe who 
violate them. The difturher of the public peace is 
hereby removed out of the world, and others are 
terrified by his fate from imitating his example. 

Such is the account commonly given of our 
approbation of the puniihment of injultiee^ And 
fo far this account is undoubtedly true, that we 
frequently have occafton to confirm our natural 
fenfe of the propriety and fitnefs of puniihment , 
by reflefling how neceffary it is for preferving 
the order of fociety. When the guilty is about 
to fuffer that juft retaliation, which the natural 
indignation of mankind tells them is due to his 
crimes ^ when the infolence of his injuftice is broken 
and humbled by the terror of his approaching 
puniihment ; when he ceafes to be an objed of fear ^ 
with the generous and humane hs begms to be an 
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objeft of pity. The thought of what he is about 
to fufler extinguiflies their refentment for the fuffer- 
ings of others to which he has given occafion. They 
are difpofed to pardon and forgive him^ and to 
feve him from that punifliment, which in all their 
cool hours they had confidered as the retribution 
due to fuch crimes. Here , therefore y they have 
occafion to call to their alfiftance the confideration 
of the general intereft of fociety. They counter- 
balance the impulfe of this weak and partial 
humanity by the diftates of a humanity that is 
more generous and comprehenfive. They refleil 
that mercy to the guilty is cruelty to the innocent, 
and oppofe to the emotions of compaffion which 
they feel for a particular perfon , a more enlarged 
compaffion whi<:h they feel for mankind. 

Sometimes too we have occafion to defend the 
propriety of obferying the general rules of juflice 
by the qonfideration of their neceffity to the fupport 
of fociety. We frequently hear the young and the 
licentious ridiculing the moft facred rules of mora- 
lity, and profeffing , fometimes from the corruption , 
but more frequently from the vanity of their hearts , 
the moft abominable maxims of condu6l. Our 
indignation rbufes , and we are eager to refute and 
cxpofe fuch deteftable principles* But though it 
is their intrinfic hatef ulnefs and deteftablenefs , 
which originally inflames us againft them, we are 
unwilling to affign this as the fole reafon why we 
condemn them, or to pretend that it is merely 
becaufe we ourfelves hate and deteft them. The 
reafon y we think , would not appear to be conclufive. 
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Yet why fliould it not; if we hate and deteft them 
befcaufe they are the natural and proper objefts of 
hatred and deteftation ? But when we are alked 
why we fliould not a6l in luch or fuch a manner , 
the very queftiori feems to fuppofe that , to thpfe 
who aik it, this manner of ailing does not appear 
to be for its own fake the natural and proper objeft 
of thofe fentiments* We muft ihow them , there- 
fore , that it ought to be foior the fake of fomethin^ 
elfe. Upon this account we generally caft about 
for other arguments , and the confideration which 
firft occurs to us , is the diforder and conf ufion of 
fociety which wotlld refult from the univerfat 
prevalence of fuch pra<ftices. We feldom fail, 
therefore , to infift upon this topic. 

But though it commonly requires no great difcern- 
ment to fee the deftruftive tiwidency of all licentious 
practices to the welfare of fociety, it is feldom this 
confideration which fixft animates us againft them* ^ 
All men, even the moft flupid and unthinking, 
abhor fraud, perfidy, andinjuftice, and delight 
to fee them punifted. But few men have reflefted 
up<m the neceffity of juftice to the exiltence of 
fociety, how obvious foever that neceffity may 
appear to be. 

That it is not a xegaj:^ to the prefervation of , 
fociety , which originally intexefts us in the puniih** 
ment of crimes committed againft individuals, may 
be demonftrated by many obvious: eonfiderations. 
The concern which wetak^ in the fortune and 
liappinefs of individuals does not, incomftioncafes,^ 
arife from that which we take in the fortune and 
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happineft of fociety. We are no more concerned 
for the deftruftion or lofs of a fingle man , becaufe 
^is man is a member or part of fociety, and 
becaufe we (hould be concerned for the deftniftion 
of fociety , than we are concerned for the lofs of 
a fingle guinea, becaufe this guinea is a part of a 
thoufand guineas, and becaufe we fhould be con- 
cern^ for the lof§ of the whole fum. Jn neither 
cafe does our regard for the individuab arife from 
our regard for the multitude : but in both cafes 
our regard for the multitude is compounded and 
made up of the particular- regards which we feel 
for the different individuals of which it is compofed: 
As when a fmall fum is unjuflly taken from us , 
we do not fo much profecute the injury from a 
regard to the prefervation of our whole fortune, 
as from a regard to that particular fum which We 
have loft ; fo when a fingle man is injured , or 
deftroyed , we demand the puniihment of the wrong 
that has been done to him , not fo much from a 
concern for the general interefl of fociety , ^is from 
a concern for that very individual who has been 
injured. It is to be obferved, however, that this 
concern does not neceffarily include in it any de- 
gree of thofe exquifite fentiments which are com- 
monly called love, efieem, and affection, and by 
which we diftinguifli our particular friends and 
acquaintance. The concern which is requifite for 
this , is no more than the general fellow-feeling 
which we have with every man merely becaufe 
he 26 our fellow-creature. We enter into the 
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refentment even of an odious perfoh , when he is 
injured by thof© to whom he has given no pro* 
vocation* Our difapprobation of his ordinary 
charafter and condu6l does not in this cafe alto-* 
gether prevent our fellow-rteeling with his natural 
indignation ; though with thofe who are not ei- 
ther extremely candid, or who have not been ac- 
cuftomed to correft and regulate their natural fen-* 
timents by general rules , i% is very apt to damp it. 
Ugon fome qccafions , indeed , we both punifli 
and approve of punifliment , merely from a view ^ * 
to the general intereft of fociety , which, we ima- . <i 
gine y cannot otherwife be fecured. Of this kind fji,i^ 
are all the puniihments inflicted for breaches of ^ 
what is called either civil police , or military dif-* 
cipline. Such crimes do not immediately or dire6fc- 
ely hurt any particular perfon ; but their remote 
confequences , it is fuppofed , do produce , or 
might produce j either a confiderable inconveni-* 
ency , or a great diforder in the fociety. A 
centinel,for example, who fells afleep upon his 
watch, fuffers death by the laws of war, becaufe 
fuch careleffnefe might endanger the whole army* 
This feverity may , upon many occafiona , appear 
weceffary , and , for that ceafon , juft and propei^ 
When the piefervation of an individual is incon-< 
fiftent with the fafety of a multitude , notfiing can 
be ifiore juft than that the many fhould be pre^ 
ferred to the one. Yet thia punifliment , howne- 
ceffary foever, alwayaappears to be exceflively lever©. 
The natural atrocity of the crime feems to be fo Ut* 
tle> and ^ puniilmient £d great, that it is with great 
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difficulty that our heart can reconcile itfelf to it. 
Though fuch careleffnefs appears, very blamable , 
yet the thought of this crime does not naturally 
excite any fuch refentment , as would prompt us 
to take fuch dreadful revenge. A man of humanity 
muft recoUeft himfelf , muft make an effort, and 
exert his whole firmnefs and refolution , before he 
can bring himfelf either to inliift it / or to go 
along with it when it is inflifted by others. It> 
is not 5 however, in this manner, that he looks 
upon the jufl: punifhment of an ungrateful mur- 
derer or parricide. His heart, in this cafe, ap- 
plauds with ardor, and even with tranfport, the 
juft retaliation which feems due to fuch deteftable 
crimes, and which, if, by any accident, they ihould 
liappen to efcape, he would be highly enraged and 
difappointed. The very diffferedt fentiments with 
which the fpe£lator views tkofe ^different punifli- 
ments, is a proof that his approbation of the one 
is far from being founded upon the fame prin- 
ciples with that of the other. He l6oks upon the 
centinel as an unfortunate viftim, who, indeed, 
muft, and ^ught to be, devoted to ihe fafety of 
numbers , but whom ftill ,. in his heart , he would 
be glad to fave; and he is only Iprry, that the 
intereft of the many fliotlld oppofe it. But if the 
murderer fhould efcape from punifhmem , it would 
excite his higheft indignation , and he would call 
upon God t6 avenge , in another world , that 
crime which the injuftice of mankind had negleft- 
ed to ll^ftife upon earth. ' 
For tt well deferves to be taken notice of , that 
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we are fo far from imagining that injuftice ought to 
be puniflied in this life , merely on account of the 
order of fociety , which cannot otherwife be main** 
tained , that Nature teaches us to hppe , and religion , 
we fuppofe J authorizes us to expe£l, that it will be 
puniflied, even in a life to come. Our fenfe of its 
ill defen purfues it , if I may fay fo , even beyond 
the grave, thou^ the example of its punifliment there 
cannot ferye to deter the refl of mankind , who fee 
it not 5 who knbw it not , from being guilty of 
the like pradices here. Thejuftice of God, how- 
ever, we think , ftill requires, that he fliould' here- 
after avenge the injuries of the widow, and the 
fatherlefs , who are here fo often infulted with im- 
purtity. In every religion j and in eve^ftij^erftition 
that the world has ever beheld, accordingly, there 
has been a Tarlarns as well as an Elifium ; a place 
provided for the -punifliment of the wicked , as 
well as one for the reward of the jufi 
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SECTION III. 

OF the Influence of Fortune upon the Senti- 
ments of Mankind , with regard to the Merit 
or Demerit of Adlions. 



INTRODUCTION, 

Whatever pralfe or Wame can be 
<lue to any aAion, muft belong either firft, to 
the intention or aiFeflion of the heart, ixoxxx 
-which it proceeds ; or , fecondly , to the exter- 
nal adioi^or movement of the body, which 
this aife(SUon gives occafion to ; or , laftly . to the 
good or bad confecjuences , which aAually , and 
in faft , proceed trom it. Thefe three different 
things conftitute the whole nature and circumftances 
of the adion , and n^uft be the foundation of 
whatever quality can belong to it 

That the two laft of thefe three circumftances^ 
cannot be that foundation of any praife or blame, 
is abundantly evident; nor has the contrary ever 
been aflerted by any body. The external a£lion 
or movement of the body is often the fame in the 
moil innocent and in the moil blamable adlions. 
He who ihoots a bird , and he who jDioots a man , 
both of them perform the fame external movement: 
each of them draws the trigger of a gun. The 
confe^uencea which adiusdly, and in fadl, happen 
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to proceed from any aftion , are , if poflible , ftill 
more indifferent either to^praife or blame, than 
even the external movement of the body. As they 
depend, not upon the agent, but upon fortune , 
they cannot be the proper foundation for any 
fentiment, of which his character sgid conduil 
are the objefts. 

The only confequences for which he can be 
anfwerable, or by which he can deferve either 
approbation or difapprobation of any kind , are 
thofe which were fomeway or other intended , or 
thofe' which , at leaft , (how fome agreeable or 
difagreeable quality in the intention of the heart, 
from which he a^led. To the intention or affe£lion 
of the heart, therefore, to the propriety or impro- 
priety, to the beneficence or .hurtfulnefs of the 
dcfign, all praife or blame, all approbation or difap- 
probation, of any kind, which can jullly be beftowed 
upon any adion , muft ultimately belong. 

When this maxim is thus propofed , in abifa-a^l 
and general terms , there is nobody who does not 
agree to it Its felf-evident juftice is acknowledged 
by all the world, and there is not a diflenting 
voice among all mankind. Every body allows, 
that how different foever the accidental , the unin- 
tended and unforefeen confequences of different 
adions, yet, if the intentions or affedipils' from 
which they arofe were , on the one hand , equally 
proper and equally beneficent, or, on the other, 
equally improper and equally malevolent, the 
in^rit or demerit of the adlions is flill the fame, and 
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the agent is equally the fuitable objeA either of 
gratitude or of refenti#ent. 

But how well foever we may feem to be pcrfuaded 
of the truth of this equitable maxim, when we 
confider it after this manner , in abftraft , yet when 
we come to particular cafes , the aftual confequences 
which happen to proceed from any aftion-, have 
a very great elfeft upon our fentiments concerning 
its merit or demerit, and almoft always either 
enhance or diminifli our fenfe of both. Scarce , in 
any one inftance, perhaps, will our fentiments be 
found , after examination , to be entirely regulated 
by this rule , which we all acknowledge ought 
entirely to regulate them. 

This irregularity of fentiment, which every body 
feels , which fcarce any body is fufficiently aware 
of , and which nobody is willing to acknowledge , 
I proceed now to explain; and I fhall confider, 
firft , the caufe which gives occafion to it , or the 
mechanifm by which nature produces it; fecondly,. 
the extent of its influence; and, lafl of all, the 
end which it anfwers, or the purpofe which the 
Author of nature feems to have intended by iu 

CHAP. I. 

Of the caitfes of this Influence of Fortune. 

X HE caofes of pain and pleafure, whatever they 
Sre, or however they operate, feem to be the 
objefts, which, in all animals, immediately excite 
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thofe two paflions of gratitude and refentrrient 
They are excited by inanimated ^ as well as by 
.animated objefts. We are angry, for a moment, 
even at the ilone that hurts us. A child beats it^ 
a dog barks at it, a choleric man is apt to curfe 
it. " The leaft refleftion , incieed , correfts thi^ 
fentiment , and we foon become fenlible , that 
what has no feelitig is a very improper objeft of 
revenge. When the mifchief, however, is very 
• great, the objeft which caufed it becomes difa- 
greeable to us ever after, and we take pleafure 
to bum or deftroy it. We fliould treat, in this, 
manner, the inftrument which had accider^tally 
been the caufe of the death of a friend, and we 
fhould often think ourfelves guiltjr of a fort of 
inhumanity , if we neglected to vent this abfurd 
Tort of vengeance upon it 

We conceive, in the fame manner, a fort 6f 
gratitude for thofe inanimated objefts , which 
have been the caufes of great, or frequent pleafure 
to us. The failor , who , as foon as he got afliore, 
ihoiild mend his fire with the plank upon which 
he had juft efcaped from a fliipwreck, would feem 
to be guilty of an unnatural atSion. We fliould 
expe6l' that he would rather preferve it with care 
and affeflion , as a monument that was , in fome 
meafure , dear to him. A man grows fond of a 
fnuff-box , of a pen-knife, of a ftaff which he has 
long made ufe of , and conceives xfomething like a 
real love and affeftion for them. If he breaks or 
lofes them , he is vexed out of all proportion to 
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the value of the damage. The houfe which we i 

have long lived in , the tree , whofe verdure and \ 

Aade we have long enjoyed , are both, looked upon 
with a fort of refpe£i that feenis due to fuch benefac- | 

tors. The decay of the one , or the ruin of the 
other , affefts us with a kind of melancholy , though 
we fhould fuftain no lofs by it The Dryads and 
the Lares of ij^e ancients , a fort of genii of trees 
and houfes, were probably firft fuggefted by this fort 
of affedion , which the authors of thofe fuperAitions 
felt for fuch objeds , and which feemed un- 
reafonable, if there was nothing animated a.bout 
them. 

But , before any thing can be the piroper objeft 
of gratitude or refentment , it mufl not only be 
the caufe of pleafure or pain , it muft likewife be 
capable of feeling them. Without this other 
quality, thofe paffions cannot vent themfelves with 

" any fort of fatisfaftion upon it. As they are excited by 
the caufes of pleafure and pain , fo their gratification 
confifts in retaliating thofe fenfations upon what 
gave occafion to them ; which it is to no purpofe 
to attempt upon what has no fenfibility. Animals , 
therefore, are lefs improper obJ€i£b of gratitude 
and refentment than inanimated objeAs. The dog * 
that bites , the ox that gores , are both of them 
puniCbea. If they have been the caufes of the death 
of any perfon , neither the public , nor the relations 
of the flain , can be fatisfied , urilefs they are put 
to death in their turn : nor is this merely for the 
f ecurity of the living ^ but ^ in fome meafure ^ to 
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revenge the injury of the daid. Thofe animals , on 
the contrary , that have been remarkably ferviceable 
to their matters, become the objefts of a very 
lively gratitude. We are fhocked at the brutality 
of that officer , mentioned in the Turkilh Spy , who 
ftabbed the horfe that had carried him acrois 
an arm of the fea, leA that animal flipuld af- 
terwards diflinguifh fome other person by a fimilar 
adventure. 

But y though animals are not only the caufes 
of pleafure and pain , but are alfo capable of feeling 
thofe feofations, they are ftill far from beingcomplete 
and pcrfe<S objects , either of gratitude or refent- 
ment; and thofe pailions AiU feel, that there it 
fomething wanting to their entire gratification. 
What gratitude chiefly defires , is not only to make 
the bene£a<^ox feel pleafure in his turn, but to 
make him confcious that he meets with this 
reward on account of his pait cbndu<^ , to 
make him pleafed with that conduiH: , and 
to fatisfy him that the perfon upon whom he 
bellowed his good offices was not unworthy of 
them. What mofl of all charms us in our bene- 
&£lor y is the concord between his fentiments and 
our own , with regard to what interefts us fo 
nearly as the worth of our own character, and 
the efteem that is due to us. We are delighted 
to find a perfon who values us as we value oia^ 
felves J and diftinguiihes us fi-om the reft of man- 
kind, with an attention not unlike that with 
which we diftinguiiiTt ouxfelv^s. To oaaintain ia 
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him thefe agreeable and flattering fentknents, is 
one of the chief ends propofed by the. returns we 
are difpofed to make to him. A generous mind often 
difdains the intqrefted thought of extorting new fa- 
vors from its benefaftor , by what may be called the 
importunities of its gratitude^ But to preferve and to 
increafe his efteem , is an intereft which the greateft 
mind does not think unworthy of its attention. And 
this is the foundation of what I formerly obferved , 
that when we cannot enter into the motives of our 
bene&^ior^ when his condu<!t and chara<^er appear 
unworthy of our approbation ^ let his fervices have 
b^en ever fo great , our gratitude is always fenfibly 
diminifiied. We are lefs fli^ttered by the diftinc- 
tion; and to preferve the efteem of fo weak, or fo 
worthlefs a patron^ feems to be an obje^i which 
does not deferve to be porfued for its own fake. 

TJie obje^, on the contrary , which refeutmenl 
is chiefly intent upon ^ is not fo much to make 
our enemy feel pain in his turn y as^ to make him 
confciouji that he feels it upon account of his paft 
eondu£l y.to make him repent of that condud, 
and to make him fenfible , th^t the perfon whom he 
injured did not deferve to be ti:^ated in that nianner. 
What chiefly enrages us againft the man whcf injures 
or infults us, is the little account which he feems to 
make of us, the unreafonable preference which li^ 
glKes to himfelf above us, and that abfurd felf-love, 
by which he feems to imagine , that other people 
may be facrificed at any time , to his convcni^ncy 
OT his humor. The glaring impropriety of this con-* 
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du<^, the grofs infolence and injuftice which it 
feein* to involve in it , often ihock and ^xaf- 
perate us more than all the mifchief which we have 
fufFered. To bring him back to a more juft fenfe of 
what is due to other people , to make him fenfible of 
what he owes us , and of the wrong that he has done 
to us , is frequently the principal end propofed in our 
revenge, which is always iihperfeft when it cannot 
accomplifli this. When our enemy ap^ars to have 
done us no injury , when we are fenfible that he afted 
quite properly^ that, in his fituation, we flxould have 
done the fame thing, and that we deferred from him 
all the mifchief we met with 5 in that cafe , if we 
have the leaft fpark either of candor or jufiice, 
we can entertain no fort of refentment. 

Before any thing , therefore , can be the com*- 
plete and proper obje£l, either of gratitude or 
refentment, it muft poffefs three different qualifka- , 
tions. Firft, it mufl: be the caufe of pleafure in the 
one- cafe, and of pain in the other. Secondly, it 
muft he capable of feeling thoffe fenfations. And> 
thirdly, it muft not only have produced thofe 
fenfations , but it muft have produced them from 
defign, and from a defign that is approved of in 
the one cafe, and difapproved of in the other.. It 
is by the firft qualification, that any objed it 
capable of exciting thofe pafBons : it is by the 
fecond , that it is in any refpeft capable of grati- 
fying them : the third qualification is not only 
neceffary for their complete fatisfaftion , but as it 
gives a pleafure or pain that is both exquifite and 
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peculiar , it is likewife an additional exciting Qaufe 
of thofe palfions. 

As what gives pleafure or pain , therefore , either 
in one way or another, is the fole exciting caufe 
of gratitude and Yefentment ; though the intentions 
of any perfon fliould be ever fo proper and bene- 
ficent , on the one hand , or ever fo improper and 
malevolent on the other ; yet , if he has failed in 
producing either the good or the evil which he 
intended , as one of the exciting caufes is wanting 
in both cafes , lefs gratitude feems due^ to him in 
the one, and lefs refentment in the other. And, on 
the contrary , though in the intentions of any per- 
fon , there was either no laudable degree of bene* 
volence on the one hand , or no blamable degree 
of malice on the other ; yet , if his a6lions ihoiild 
produce either great good or great evil » as one of 
the exciting caufes takes place upon both thefe oc^ 
cafions , fome gratitude is apt to arife towards him 
in the one , and fome refentment in the other. A 
fliadow of merit feems to fall upon him in the firft , a 
ihadow of demerit in the fecond. And , as the confe- 
quences of actions are altogether under the empire 
of Formne, hence arifes her influence upon the 
fentiments of mankind with regard to merit and 
demerit 
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C H A P. II. 

Of the extent of this Influence of Fortune. 

X H E efFeil of this influence of fortune is , fltfl:^ 
to diniinifli our fenfe of the merit or demerit of 
thofe aftions which arofe from the moft laudable 
or blamable intentions, when they fail of pro- 
ducing their propofed efFeAs: and, fecondly, to 
increafe our fenfe of the merit or demerit of adions, 
beyond what is due to the motives or affedidris 
from which they proceed , when they accidentally 
give occafion either to extraordinary pleafure or 
pain. 

1. Firft, I fay, though the intentions of any per- 
fon fhould be ever fo proper and beneficent, on 
the one hand , or ever fo improper and malevolent, 
on the other, yet, if they fail in producing their 
effefts , his merit feems imperfe£l in the one cafe , 
and his demerit incomplete in the other. Nor is 
this irregularity of fentiment felt only by thofe 
who are immediately afFe<3ed by the confequences 
of any aAion. It is felt , in fome meafure even by 
the impartial fpeftator. The man who folicitsan 
office for another, without obtaining it, is regarded 
as his friend , and feems to deferve his love and 
.affeftion. But the man who not only folicits, 
but procures it , is more peculiarly confidered ad 
his patron and bcnefa<ftor , and' is entitled to hi» 
refpe£l and gratitude. The perfon obliged , we ar^ 
apt to think , may , with fome juftice , imagine him- 
felf on a level with the firft : bm we cannot enter 
Vol. I. M 
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into his fentiments, if he doe^ nof feel himfelf in- 
ferior to the fecond. It is common indeed to fay that 
, we are equally obliged to the man who has endea- 
voured to ferve us, as to him who aftually did fo. It 
is the fpeech which we conftantly make upon every 
unfuccefsful attempt of this kind; but which, like 
all other fine fpeeches , muft be underftood with 
a grain of allowance. The fentiments which a man 
of generofity entertains for the friend who fails, 
may often indeed be nearly the fame with thofe 
which he conceives for him who fucceeds: and 
the more generous he is, the more nearly will 
thofe fentiments approach to an exa6l level. With 
the truly* generous, to be beloved , to be eileemed 
by thofe whom they themfelves think worthy of 
efteem , gives more pleafure 9 and thereby excites 
more gratitude, than all the advantages which they 
can ever expeft firom thofe fentiments. When they 
lofe thofe . advantages therefore , they feem ta lofe 
but a trifle , which is fcarce worth regarding. They 
ftill however lofe fomething. Their pleafure there- 
fore , and confequently their gratitude , is not per- 
£e£lly complete : and accordingly if, between the 
friend who fails and the friend who fucceeds, all 
other circumflances are equal , there will , even in 
the nobleil and the beft mind , be fome little dif-* 
ference of affe£iion in favor of him who fucceeds* 
Nay, fo unjult are mankind in this refped, that 
though the intended benefit ihould be procured ^ 
yet if it is not procured by the means of a parti- 
cular benefador, they are apt to think that 
lets gratitude is due to the man, who with 
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the beft intentions in the world could do no 
more than help^ it a little forward. Ab their 
gratitude is in this cafe divided among the dif- 
ferent perfons who contributed to their pleafurej 
a fmaller fhare of it feems due to any one. Such 
a perfon , we hear men commonly fay , intended 
no doubt to ferve us ; and we really believe ex- 
erted himfelf to the utmoft of his abilities for that 
purpofe. We are not, however j^ obliged to him 
for this benefit ; fince , had it not been for the con- 
currence of others , all that he could have done 
would never have brought it about. This con- 
fideration, they imagine, Ihould, even in the 
eyes of the impartial fpe6lator , diminilh the debt 
which they owe to him. The perfon himfelf who 
has unfuccefsfiilly endeavoured to confer a benefit^ 
has by no nieans the fame dependency upon the 
gratitude of the man whom he meant to oblige , 
nor the fame fenfe of his own merit towards him, 
which he would have had in the cafe of fuccefs. 

Even the merit of talents and abilities which 
fome accident has hindered from producing their 
effects, feems in fome meafure idiperfe6l, even 
to tliofe who are fully convinced of their capacity 
to produce them. The general who has been 
hindered by the envy of miniilers from gaining 
fome great advantage over the enemies of his 
country, regrets thelofs of the opportunity for ever 
after. Nor is it only upon account of the public that 
he regrets it He laments that he was hindered from 
performing an a^ton which would have added a 
new luftre to his chara£ier in his own eyes^ at 

Ma 
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Well as in thofe of every other perODn. It fatisfies 
neither himfelf nor others to refled that the plan 
or defign was all that depended on him , that no 
greater capacity was required to execute it than 
what was neceffary to concert it: that he was al- 
lowed to be every way capable of executing it, 
ind that had he been permitted to go on, fuccefs 
was infallible. He ftill did not execute it ; -and 
though he might deferve all the approbation which 
is due to a magnanimous and great defign , he ftill 
wanted the aftual merit of having performed a 
great aftion. To take the management of any af- 
fair of public concern frotil the man who had 
almoft brought it to a conclufion , is regarded as 
the moft invidious injuftice. As he had done fo 
much , he fhould , we think , have been allowed ' 
to acquire the complete merit of putting an end 
to it. It was objefted to Pompey , that he came 
in upon the viftories of LucuUus, and gathered 
thofe laurels which were due to the fortune and 
valor of an other. The glory of LucuUus, it feems, 
was lefs complete even in the opinion of his own 
friends, when he was not permitted to finifh that 
conquefl which his condu£l and courage had put 
in the power of almoft any man to finifli. It morti- 
fies an architect when his plans are either not exe- 
'cutedat all, or when they are fo far altered as to 
fpoil the effect of the building. The plan , how- 
ever, is all that depends upon the architeft. The 
•whole of his genius is , to good judges, as completely 
'difcovered in that as in the aftual execution. But a • 
*^lan does not, even to the moft intelligent, give the 
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fame pleafure as a noble and magnificent build-* 
ing. They may difcover as much both of tafta 
and genius in the one as in the other.. But their 
eiFefls are ftill vaftly different , and the amufement 
derived from the firft, never approaches to the 
wonder and admiration which are fometimes ex-* 
cited by the fccond. We may believe of many m(^n, 
that their talents are fuperior to thofe of Caefar 
and Alexander; and that in the fame fituations 
they would perform ftiU greater adions. In the 
mean time , however , we da not behold them with, 
that aftonifliment and admiration with, which thofe 
two heroes have been regarded in all ages and 
nations. The calm judgments of the mind may 
approve of them more , but they want the fplen- 
dor of great aftions to dazzle and tranfport it. 
The fuperiority of virtues and talents has not , evea 
upon thofe who acknowledge that fuperiority, the 
fame efieft with the fuperiority of achievements. 
As the merit of an unfuccefsful attempt to do good 
feems thus, in the eyes of ungrateful mankind, to 
he diminilhed by the mifcarriage , fo does likcj- 
wife the demerit of an unfuccefsful attempt to 
do evil. The defign to commit a crime , how 
clearly fbever it may be proved , is fcarce ever 
punifhed with the fame feverity as the aftual com- 
miffion of it The cafe of treafon is perhaps the 
only exception. That crime immediately affect- 
ting the being of the government itf elf, the govern- 
ment jls naturally more jealous of it than of any 
other. In the punifliment of treafon , the fover- 
eign refents the injuries which are immediately 
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done to himfelf : in the puniihment of other 
crimes , he refents thofe which are done to other 
xnen. It is his own refentment which he indulges 
in the one cafe: it is that of his fubjeib which by 
fympathy he enters into in the other. In the firft 
cafe , therefore , as he judges in his own caufe , 
he is very apt to be more violent and fanguihary 
in his puniihments thahthe impartial fpe^lator can 
approve of His refentment too rifes here upon 
fmaller occafions, and does not always, as in 
other cafes, wait for the perpetration of the crinde, 
or even for the attempt to commit it. A trea- 
fonable concert , though nothing has been done « 
or even attempted in confequence of it , nay , a 
treafonable converfadon , is in many countries 
punifbed in the fame manner as the aiSual commif- 
fion of treafon.. With regard to all other crimes, 
the mere defign , upon which no attempt has fol- 
lowed , is feldom punifbed at all , and is never 
puniflied feverely. A criminal defign , and a cri- 
minal adion, it may be faid uideed, do notnecef- 
farily fuppofp the fame degree of depravity, and 
ought not therefore to be fubje£led to the fame 
puniihment We are capable, it may be laid, of 
refolving , and even of taking meafures to execute , 
many things which , when it comes to the point , 
we feel ourfelves altogether incapable oif execu- 
ting. But this reafon can have no place when 
the defign. has been carried the length of the lafl 
attempt. The man , however , who fires a piilol at 
his enemy but miffes him , is puniihed with death 
ty the laws of fcarce any country. By the old 
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law of Scotland, though he fliould wound him, 
yet, unlefs death enfues within a certain time, 
the aflaffin is not liable to the laft punilhment 
The refentment of mankind , however, runs fo 
high againft this crime , their terror for the man 
who fhows himfelf capable of conmiitting it , is fo 
great, that the mere attempt to commit it ought 
in all countries to be capital. The a]ttempt to 
commit fmaller crimes is almoft always punifhed 
very lightly, and fometimes is not punilhed at 
alL The thief, whofe hand has been caught in 
his neighbour's pocket before he had taken any 
thing out of it , is punifted with ignominy only. 
If he had got time to take away a handkerchief, 
he would have been put to death. The houfe- 
breaker , who has been found letting a ladder to 
his neighbour's window, but had not got into it, 
is not expofed to the capital punifhment. The at- 
tempt to ravilh is not punilhed as a rape* The at- 
tempt to leduce a married woman is not punifhed 
at all, though feduftion is punifhed feverely. 
Our refentment againft the perfon who only at- 
tempted to do a mifchief , is feldom fo ftrong as 
to bear us out in infliding the fame punilhment 
upon liim , which we Ihould have thought due if 
he had afliually done it. In the one cafe , the joy 
of our deliverance alleviates our> fenfe of the 
atrocity of his condud; in the other, the grief of 
our misfortune increafes it. His real demerit, how- 
ever, is undoubtedly the fame in both cafes, 
fince his intentions were equally criminal; and 
there is in this refpeA, therefore , an irregularity in 
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the fentiments of all men , and a confequent relaxa- 
tion of difcipllne in the laws of, I believe, all nations, 
of the moll rivilized , as well as o{ the moft barbarous* 
The humanity of a civilized people difpofes them 
either to difpenfe with , or to mitigate punijDbments 
wherever their natural indignation is not goaded on 
by the confequences of the crime. Barbarians , on 
the other hand , wl^en no aftual confequence has 
happened from any a6lion , are not ^pt to be very 
delicate or inquifitive about the motive-. 

The perfon himfelf who either from paflion , or 
from the influence of bad company , has refolved , 
*ind perhaps t^ken meafures to perpetrate fome 
crime, but who has fortunately been prevented 
by an accident which put it out of his power, is 
fure if he has any remains of confcience, to re- 
gard this "event all his life after as a great and 
Vignal deliverance. He can never think of it wiph- 
out returning thanks to Heaven for having been 
thus gracioufly pleafed to fave him frorn the guilt 
in which he was juft ready to plunge himfelf, 
and to hinder him from rendering all the reft of 
his life a fcene of horror , remorfe , and repent- 
ance^ But though his hands are innocent , he is 
confcious that his heart is equally guilty as if he 
had a6lually executed what he was fo fully refol- 
ved upon. It gives great eafe to his confcience, 
however , to confider that the crime was not ex- 
ecuted, though he knows that the failure arofe 
from no virtue in him. He flill confiders himfelf 
as lefs deferving of punifliment and refentment; 
and this good fortune either diminilhes, or uUies 
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away altogether , allfenfe of guilt. To remembc]^ how 
much he was refolved upon it , has no other effeft 
than to make him regard his efcape as the greater and 
more miraculous : for he ftill fancies that he has efca- 
ped, and he looks back upon the danger to which his 
peace of mind was expofed, with that terror, with 
which one who is in fafety may fometimes re- 
member the hazard he was in of falling over a 
precipice, and Ihudder with horror at the thought. 
q: The fecond effect of this influence of fortune, 
is to increafe our fenfe of the merit or demerit of 
aftions beyond what is due to the motives or affec- 
tion from which they proceed , when they happen 
to give occafion to extraotdinary pleafure or pain. 
The agreeable or difagreeable effe6ls of the a<ftion 
often throw a fhadow of merit or demerit upon 
the agen^ , though in his intention there was 
nothing that deferved either praife or blame , or 
at lealt that deferved them in the degree in which 
we are apt to beftow them. Thus , even the mef- 
fenger. of bad news is difagreeable to us, and, on 
the contrary, we feel a fort of gratitude for the 
man who brings us good tidings. For a moment 
we look upon them both as the authors , the one 
of our good, the other of our bad fortune, and 
regard them in fome meafure as if they had real- 
ly brought about the events which they only give 
an account of. The firft author of our joy is natu- 
rally . the obje6l of a tranfitory gratitude : wre 
embrface bim with warmth and afieflion, and 
jihould be glad , during the inftant of our profperity, 
to reward him as for fome fignal fervice. By the 
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cnftom of all courts, the oflBcer, who brings the 
news of a viftory, is entitled to Confiderable 
preferments, and the general always chufes one 
of his principal favorites to go upon fo agreeable 
an errand* The firll author of our forrow is , on 
the contrary , juft as naturally the object of a 
tranfitory refentment We can fcarce avoid looking 
upon him with chagrin and uneafinefs ; and the 
rude and brutal are apt to vent upon him that 
fpleen which his intelligence gives occafion to, 
Tigranes , king of Armenia , ilruck off the head of 
the man who brought him tlie firft account of the 
approach of a formidable enemy. To puniih in 
this manner the author of bad tidings, feems bar- 
barous and inhuman : yet, to reward the meffenger 
of good news, is not difagreeable tous; we think 
it fuitable to the bounty of kings. But why do we 
make this difference , fince , if there is no fault in 
the one, neither is there any merit in the other ? 
It is becaufe any fort of reafon feems fufficient to 
authorize the exertion of the focial and benevolent 
afte£lions ; but it requires the moft folid and fubflan- 
tial to make us enter into that of the unfocial 
and malevolent. . 

But though in general we are averfe to enter into 
the unfocial and malevolent affe£lions , though we 
lay it down for a rule that we onght never to approve 
of their gratification , unlefs fo far as the malicious 
and unjuil intention of the perfon , againil whom 
they are directed , renders him their proper objeA; 
yet, upon fome occafions , we relax of this fe verity. 
When the negligence of one man has occafioned fome 

/ 
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unintended damage to another, we generally enter fo 
far into the refentment of the fuiferer, as to 
approve of his inflicting a pnniihment upon the 
ofTender much beyond what the offence would 
have appeared^ to deferve, had no fuch unlucky 
confequence followed from it. 

There is a degree of negligence, which would 
appear to deferve fome chafiifement though it ihould 
occafion no damage to any body. Thus, if a 
perfon ihould throw a large ftone over a wall 
into a public ftreet without giving warning to thofe 
who might be pafling by , and without regarding 
where it was likely to fall , he would undoubtedly 
deferve fome chafdfement. A very accurate police 
would puniffa fo abfurd an aClioq, even though 
it had done no mifchief. The perfon who has 
been guilty of it, ihows art infolent contempt of the 
happinefs and fafety of others. There is real in- 
juftice in his condud. He wantonly expofes his 
neighbour to what no man in his fenfes would chufe 
to expofe himfelf , and evidently wants that fenfe 
of what is due to his fellow-creatures which is the 
bafis of juftice and of fociety. Grofs negligence 
therefore is , in the law , faid to be almofl equal 
to, malicious defign *. When any unlucky confe- 
quences happen from fuch careleffnefs , the perfon 
who has been guilty of it is often punilhed as if 
he had really intended thofe confequences ; and 
his conduct , which was only thotlghtlefs and info- 
lent , and what deferved fome ohaftifement , is 

' Lata Culpa ptope dolum eft 
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confidered as atrocious , and as liable to the 
fevereft punifhment. Thus if, by the imprudent 
a61ion abovementioned , he iliould accidentally 
Jcill^ a man, he is , by the laws of many countries, 
particularly by the old law of Scotland, liable to 
the laft punifliment. And though this is no doubt 
excelfively fevere , it is not altogether inconfiftent 
with our natural fentiments. . Our juft indignation 
againft the folly and inhumanity of his condu£l is 
exafperated by our fympathy with the unfortunate 
fuiferer. Nothing, however would appear mbre 
Ihocking to our natural fenfe of equity , than to 
bring a man to the fcaffold merely for having 
thrown a ftone carelefsly into the flreet without 
hurting any body. The folly and inhumanity of 
his coudmil, however, would in this cafe be the 
fame; but Hill our fentiments would be very dif- 
ferent. The confideration of this difference may 
fatisfy us how much the indignation, even of the 
fpedator , .is apt to be anijmated by the aftual confe- 
quences of the aflion. In cafes of this kind there 
will, if I am not miftaken , be found a great degree 
of feverity in the laws of almoft all nations; as I 
have already obferved that in thofe of an oppolite 
iind there was a very general relaxation of difcipline. 
There is another degree of negligence which does 
not involve in it any fort of injuftice. The perfon 
who is guilty of it treats his neighbour as be treats 
himfelf , means no harm to any body , and. is far 
from entertaining any infolent contempt for the 
fafety and happinefs of others. He is not , how- 
ever, fo careful and circumfped in his condu^l as 
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he ought to be , and deferves upon this account 
fome degree of blam^and cenfure, but no fort of 
^ punifliment. Tet if , by a negligence * of this 
kind he ftiould occafion fome damage to another 
perfon , he is by the laws of , I believe , all coun- 
tries, obliged to compenfate it. And though this 
is no doubt a real punifliment , and what no mortal 
would have thought of infliiling upon him , had 
it not been for the unlucky accident which his 
conduft gave occafion to; yet this decifion of the 
law is approved of by the natural fentiments of 
all mankind. Nothing, we think, can be more 
juft than that one man fliould not fufFer by the 
careleflnefs of another ; and that the damage 
occafioned by blamable negligence , fliould be 
made up by the perfon who was guilty of it. 

There is another fpecies of negligence *, which 
confifts merely in a want of the moft anxious 
timidity and circumfpeftion , with regard to all 
the poflible copfequences of our aftions. The want 
of this painful attention , when no bad confequences 
follow from it, is fo far from being regarded as 
blamable, that the contrary quality isT rather confi- 
dered as fuch. That timid circumfpedlion which .is 
afraid of every thing, is never regarded as a virtue, 
but as a quality which more than any other incapaci- 
tates for aflion and bufinefs. Yet when , from a want 
of this exceflive care, a plerfon happenrto occafion 

Culpa levis. 
^ * Culpa levifiima. 
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fome damage to another 9 he is often by the law 
obliged to compenfate it Thus , by the Aquilian 
law, the man, who not bftng able to manage a 
horfe that had accidentally taken fright > fliould 
happen to ride down his neighbour's flave , is 
obliged to compenfate the damage. When an 
accident of this kind happens , we are apt tp think 
that he ought not to have rode fuch a horle, and 
to regard his attempting it as an unpardonable 
levity; though ' without this accident we fliould 
not only have made no fuch refledion , but fliould 
have regarded his refufing it as the eife£l of timid 
weakne& , and of an anxiety about merely poflible 
events , which it is to no purpofe to be aware of. 
^The perfon himfelf , who by an accident even of 
this kind has involuntarily hurt another , feems to 
have fome fenfe of his own ill defert^ with regard 
to him. He naturally rum up to the fufferer to 
exprefs his concern for what has happened, and 
to make every acknowledgment in his power. If 
he has any fenfibility, he neceflarily defires to 
compenfate the damage, and to do ev&ry thing 
he can to appeafe that animal refentment, which 
he is fenfible will be apt to arife in the bread of 
the fufferer. To make no apology, to offer no 
atonement, is regarded as the highefl brutality. 
Yet why fliould he make an apology more than 
any other perfon ? Why ibould he , fince 
he was equally innocent with any other by- 
flander , be thus fingled out from among all 
mankind , to make up for the bad fortune of 
another ? This taflc would furely never be impofed 
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upon him, did not even the impartial fpe£lator 
feel fome indulgence for what may be regarded 
as the unjull refencment of that other. * 

C H A P. 1 1 T. 

Of the final caufe oftlie Irregularity of Seniiments. 

OUCH is the effefl of the good or bad con-^ 
fequence of actions upon the fentiments both of 
the perfon who performs them, and of others; 
and thus , Fortune , which governs tlie world , hat 
fome influence where we Ihould be leaft willing 
to allow her any, and dire£ls in fome meafure 
the fentiments of mankind, with regard to the 
chara^fer and condu<^ both of themfelves and 
others. That the world judges by the event, and 
not by the defign, has been in all ages the complaint^ 
and is the great difcouragement of virtue. Every 
body agrees to the general maxim, that as the 
event does not depend on the agent , it ought to 
have no influence upon our fentiments, with regard 
to the merit or propriety of his condu6L fiujK 
when we come to particulars , we find that our 
fentiments are fcarce in any one inftance exa£lly 
conformable to what tliis equitable maxim would 
dire^i The happy or unprofperous event of any 
adion , is not only apt to give us a good or bad 
opinion of the prudence with which it wa^ 
condu£led ^ but almoft always too animates our 
f^ratitude or refentment ^ our fenfe of the merit or 
demerit of the defign. 
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Nature, however, when flie implanted the feeds 
of this irregularity in the human breaft , feems , as 
upon all other occafions, to have intended the 
happinefs and perfe£lion of the fpecies. If the 
hurtfulnefa.of the defign, if the malevolence of 
the afFeftion, were alone the caules which ex- 
cited our refentment , we fhould feel all the furies 
of that paflion againft any perfon in whofe breaft 
we fufpeded or believed fuch defigns or affeftions 
were harboured, though they had never broke 
out into any aftions. Sentiments , thoughts , intenti- 
ons, would become the objefts of punifliment; 
and if the indignation of mankind run as high 
againft them as againft aftions \ if the bafenefs of 
the thought which had given birth to no a6lion , 
feemed in the eyes of the world as much to call 
aloud for vengeance as the bafenefs of the aftion , 
€vexy court of judicature would become a real 
inquifition. There would be no fafety for the moft 
innocent and circumfpeft conduft. Bad wiflies, 
bad views , had defigns , might ftill be fufpe6ied ; 
and while thefe excited the fime indignation with 
bad conduft , while ba^ intentions were as much 
refented as l?ad aftions , they would equally expofe 
the perfon to punifhment and refentment A<3:ions, 
therefore , which either produce aftual evil , or 
attempt to produce it , and thereby put us in the 
immediate fear of it , are by the Author of nature 
rendered the only proper and approved Kobjefl* 
of human punifliment and refentment. Sentiments, 
defigns, afFeftions, though it is from thefe that 
according to cool reafon human actions derive 

their 
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their whole merit or demerit ^ are placed by the 
grqat Judge of heart* beyond the limits of every 
human jurifdiftion , and are referved for the 
cognizance of his own unerring tribunal. That 
neceflaiy rule of juflice, therefore, that men in 
this life are liable to punifhment for their a6lion0 
only, not for their defigns and intentions, is founded 
upon this falutary and ufeful irregularity in human 
fentiments concerning merit or demerit , which at 
firft fight appears fo abfurd and unaccountable. 
But every part of nature, when attentively furv45yed> 
equally demonflrates the providential care of itg 
Author, and we may admire the wifdom and good- 
nefs of God even in the weaknefs and folly of men* 

Nor is that irregularity of fentiments altogethet 
without its utility, by which the merit ofj an 
unfuccefsful attempt to ferve, and much more 
that of mere good inclinations and kind wiflies^ 
appears to be imperfefl. Man was made for action 9 
and to promote by the exertion of his facultie* 
fuch changes in the external circumftances both 
of himfelf and others ^ as may feem moft favorable 
to the happinefs of alL He muft not be fatisfie^ 
with indolent benevolence , nor fancy himfelf the 
friend of mankind, becaufejn his heart he wifliesi 
well to the profperity of the world- That he 
may call forth the whole vigor of his foul, 
and ftrain every nerve, in order to produce 
thofe ends which it is the purpofe of his beings 
to advance. Nature has taught him^ that neithet 
himfelf nor mankind can be fully fatisfiedi 
with his conduiol, nor fceftow upon it the fnlX 
Vol, I, N 
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jneafure of applaufe, tinlefs he has adually pro- 
duced them. He is made to know , that praife of 
good intentions, without the merit of good offices , 
will be but of little avail to excite either the loudeft 
acclamations of the world, or even th^ high eft 
degree of felf-applaufe. The man who has perfor- 
med no fingle action of importance, bqt whofe 
Ivhole converfation and deportment exprefs the 
jufteft , the nobleft, and moft generous fentiments, 
can be entitled to demand no very high reward , 
even though his inutility (hould be owing to nothing 
but the want of an opportunity to ferve. We 
can flill refiife it him without blame. We can 
ftill aik him , What have you done? What adual 
Tervice can you produce, to entitle you to fo great 
a recompence? We efteem you, and love you; 
t)ut we owe you nothing. To reward indeed that 
latent virtue which has been ufelels only for want 
of an opportunity to ferve , to beftow upon it thofe 
honors and preferments , which , though in fome 
meafure it may be faid to deferve them, it could 
not with propriety have infifted upon, is the 
eifeA of the moft divine benevolence. To 
^unilh, on the contrary, for the affedions of 
the heart only , where no crime has been 
committed, is the moft infolent and barbarous 
tyranny. The benevolent afFe£lions feem to 
deferve moft praife , when they do not 
wait till it becomes almoft a crime for them 
not to exert themfelves. The malevolent, on 
the contrary , can fcarce be too tardy ^ too flow , 
•r deliberafte. 
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It is even of confiderable importance , that tha 
evil which is done without defign fliould be re^ 
garded as a misfortune to the doer ^s well as to 
the fufferer. Man is thereby taught to reverenco 
the happinefs of his brethren y to tremble left ha 
ihould , even unknowingly , do any thing that catt 
hurt them , and to dread that animal refentment 
which , he feels 9 is ready to burft out againft him^ 
if he Ihould y* with defign , be the unhappy inflru«« 
ment of their calamity. As , in the ancient heathen 
religion , that holy ground which had been confer 
crated to fome god , was not to be trod upon but 
upon folemn and neceiTary occafions, and tho 
4jxtn who had even ignorantly violated it, became 
piacular from that mome^it^ and, until proper 
atonement fliould be made, incurred the vengeance 
of that powerful an invifible being to whom it 
had been fet apart; fo , by the wifdom of Natuie^ 
the happinefs of every innocent man is, in the 
fame manner^ rendered holy, coafecratedf and 
hedged round againft the approach of every other 
man ; not to be wantonly trod upon, not even ta 
be , in any refpe£l , ignorantly and involuntarily 
violated , without requiring fome expiation , fome 
atonement in proportion to^che greatneis of fuch 
undefigned violation. A man of humanity , who 
accidentally , and without the fmaUeft degree of 
blamable negligence, bas been the caufe of the death, 
of another man , feels himfelf piacular , though nov 
guilty. During his whole life he confiders this ac- 
cident as one of the greateft misfortunes that could 
have befallen him. If the family of the flaija 

N a 
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is poor, and he himfelf in tolerable circum- 
ftances, he immediately takes them under his 
protedion , and, without any other merit, thinks 
them entitled to every degree of favor and kind- 
nefs. If they are in better circumftances, he endea- 
vours by every fubmiflion, by every expreffion of 
forrow, by rendering them every good office which 
he can devife or they accept of, to atone for what 
has happened ^ and to propitiate , as much as 
poilible , their , perhaps natural , though no doubt 
moft unjuft refentment, for the great, though 
involuntary, offence which he has given them. 

The diftrefs which an innocent perfon feels, 
Who, by fome accident, has been led to do fome- 
thing which , if it had been done with knowledge 
and defign, would have juftly expofed him to 
the deepeft reproach , has given occafion to fome 
of the hnefi and moft interefting fcenes both of 
the ancient and of the modern drama. It is this 
fallacious fenfe of guilt , if I may call it fo , which 
confiimtes the whole diftrefs of Oedipus and Jo- ^ 
cafta upon the Greek , of Monimia and Ifabella 
upon the Englifli , theatre. They are all of them 
in the higheft degree piacular, though not one of 
them is in the fmalleft degree guilty. 

Notwithftanding , however, all thefe feeming 
irregularities of fentiment , if man fliould unfor- 
tunately either give occafion to thofe evils which 
he did not intend , or fail in producing that good 
which he intended , Nature has not left his inno- 
cence altogether without confolation, nor his virtuo 
^together without reward. H« thea calls to his 
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afliftance that juft and equitable maxim, That 
thofe events which did not depend upon oti^ 
conduft, ou^ht not to diminifli the efteem that is 
due to us. He fummons up his whole magna- 
nimity and firmnefs of foul, and ftrives to regard 
himfelf , not in the light in which he at prefeut 
appears, but in that in which he otight to appear, 
in which he would have appeared had his ge- 
nerous defigns been crowned with fuccefs , and in 
which he would ftill appear, notwithllandinj 
their mifcarriage, if the fentiments of mankini 
were either altogether candid and equitable, of 
«ven perfe£lly confiftent with themfelves* The 
.more candid and humane part of mankind entire- 
ly go along with the efforts which he thus maJcei 
to fupport himfelf in his own opinion. They 
exert their whole generofity and greatnefs of mind , 
to corre£l in themfelves this irregularity of human 
nature , ' and endeavour to regard his unfortunate 
magnanimity in the fame light in which y had it 
been fuccefsful , they would , without any fuch 
generous exertion j^ have naturally been difpofed 
to confider it 
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PART III. 

Of the Foundation of our Judgments concerning 
our owii Sentiments and Conduct ^ and ot th« 
Senfe of Duty. 

C H A p. I. 

Of the Principle of Self-approbation and cf Se^ 
di/approbation. 

JIN the two foregoing parts of this difcourfe, 
I have chiefly coniidered the origin and found* 
ation of our judgments concerning the fentiments 
and condu£i of others. I come now to confider 
more particularly the origin of thofe concerning 
our own. 

The principle by which' we naturally either 
approve or difapprove of our own conduA, feems 
to be altogether the fame with that by which we 
cxercile the like judgments concerning the conduct 
ibt other people* We either approve or difapprove 
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of the condu£l of another man according as we 
feel thgt , when we bring his cafe hom.^ to our-i 
ielv^ we either can or cannot entirely fympathize. 
with the fentiments and motives which .jijreded. 
XL And , in the fame manner , we either 4pprove 
or difapprove of our own conduA, according as 
we feel that, when we place ourfelves in the 
iituation of another man , and view it , as it were ^ 
with his eyes and from his fiation , we eitl^r can 
or cannot entirely enter into and fympathize with 
the fentiments and motives which influenced it* W^ 
can never furvey our own fentiments and motives ^ 
we can never form any judgment concerning themf 
vnlefs we remove ourfelves , as it were , from ouf 
own natural iiation, and endeavour to view them 
as at a certain diftance from us. But we can do 
this in no other way than by endeavouring to 
view them with^ the eyes of other people , or a# 
other people are likely to view them* Whatever 
Judgment we can form concerning them , accor^ 
dingly , muft always bear fome fecret reference » 
either to what are , or to what , upon a certain 
condition •, would be , Or to what , we imagine , 
ought to be the judgment of others. We endea* 
vor to examine our own conduft as. we imagine 
any other fair and impartial fpe^lator would exa- 
mine it. If , upon placing ourfelves in his fituation , 
we thoroughly enter into all the paflions and mo^ 
tives which influenced it , we approve of it , by 
fympathy with the approbation of this fuppofed 
equitable judge. If otherwife, we enter into bii 
diikpprobatioa » and condemn it. 

N 4 
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Were it pofRble that a human creature could 
grow up to' manhood in fome folitary place,- without 
any cbrtimunication %vith his own fpecieHfc he 
could tto more think of his own character, of the 
propriSfy or demerit of his own fentiments and 
eondu£tY /of the beauty or deformity of his own 
mind , than of the beauty or deformity of his own 
fece. Allthefeare obje^ls which he cannot eafily 
fee , which liaturally he does not look at, and 
with regard to which he is provided with no mirror 
which can p^efent them to his view. Bring him 
into fociety, and he is immediately provided with 
the mirror which he wanted before. It is placed 
Jn the Countenance and behaviour of thofe he Uvea 
with, which always mark when they enter into, 
and when they difapprove of his fentiment&; ^^nd 
it is here that he firft views the propriety and 
Impropriety of his own pafflons-j the beauty and 
deformity of his own mind. To a man who from 
his birth was ^ ftranger to foeiety , /the objeAs of 
his palRons , the es^ternal bodies' which either 
pleafed or hurt him , would occupy hi» whole 
attention. The paffions themfdves, the defires or 
averfions, the joys or fbrrows, which thofe objects 
excited , though of all things the ihoft immediately 
prefent to him , could fcaree ever be the obje£ls 
of his thoughts. The idea of them could never 
intereft him fo much as to call upon his attentive 
confideration. The confideration of his joy could 
in him excite no new joy, nor that of his forrow 
liny new forrow , though the confideration of the . 
Ca^uft^a of thofig pafRoni might Qtten excite bath. 
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Bring him into fociety, and all his own paffions 
will immediately become the caufes of new, paf- 
fions. He will obferve that mankind approve of 
fome of them ^ and are difgufled by others. He 
will be elevated in the onfe cafe, and caft down in 
the other; his defirea and averfions, his joys and 
forrows, will now often become the caufe of new 
defires and new averfions , new joys and new for- 
rows : they will now , therefore , intereft him 
deeply, and often t;all upon his moft attentive 
coniideration. 

Our firft ideas of perfonal beauty and deformity, 
are drawn from the fhape and appearance of others, 
not fr(»n our own. We foon become fenfible, 
however, that others exercife the fame criticifn^ 
upon us. We are pleafed when they approve of 
our figure , and are difobliged when they feem to 
be difgufted. We become anxious to know how 
far our appearance deferves either their blame or 
approbation. We examine our perfons limb by 
limb , and by placing ourfelves before a looking^ 
glafs, or by fome fuch expedient, endeavour, as, 
much as poflible, to view aurfelves at the diflance 
^nd with the eyes of other people. If after this 
examination, we are fatisfied with our own ap- 
pearance, we can more^^afily fupport the moft 
difadvantageousjudgments of others. If on the con-^ 
trary , we are fenfible that we are the natural objefti 
of diftafte , every appearance of their difapprobation 
mortifies us beyond all mealure. A man who is 
tolerably handfome, will allow you to laugh at any 
little irregularity in his perfon , but aU fuch jokes art 
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commonly unfupportable to one who 10 really 
deformed. It is evident, however, that we are 
anxious about our own beauty and deformity, 
only upon account of its efFe£l upon others. If 
we had no connexion with fociety , we ihould be 
altogether indiiferent about either. 

In the fame manner our hrft mora) criticifms 
are exercifed upon the characters and conduct of 
other people; and we are all very forward to 
obferve- how each of thefe aife£b fis. But we foon 
learn, that other people are equally frank with 
regard to our own. We become anxious to faiow 
how far we deferve their cenfure or applaufe ^ 
9did whether to them we muil neceffarily appear 
thofe agreeable or difagreeable creatures which 
they reprefent us. We begin, upon this account , 
to examine our own paflions and condud, and 
to confider how thefe muft appear to them , by 
confidering how they would appear to us if in their 
iituation. We fuppofe ourfelves the fpe£bitors of 
our own behaviour, and endeavour to imagine 
what eifed it would, in this light , produce upon 
u& This is the only Jooking-glafs by which we 
can, in fome meafure, with the eyes of other 
people , fcrutinize the propriety of our own con* 
du<S. If in this view it gleafes us , we are tolerably 
fatisfied. We can be more indifferent about the 
applaufe > and , in fome meafure , defpife the cen« 
fure of the world ; fecure that , however mifunder- 
ilood or mifreprefented , we are natural and proper 
obje£U of approbation. On the contrary, if we 
are doubtful about it j we are often ^ upouthat very 
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account , more anxious to gain their approbation , 
and, provided we have not already, as they fay y 
jhaken hands with infamy , we are altogether 
diffa-adled at the thoughts of their cenfure, which 
then ftrikes us with double feverity. 

When I endeavour to examine my own condu^ 
when I endeavour to pafs fentence upon it , and 
either to approve or condemn it , it is evident ihztf 
in all fuch cafes, I divide myfelf , as it were, into 
two perfons; and that I, the examiner and judges 
reprefent a different chara£ler from that other I, 
the perfon whofe condu<A is examined into and 
judged of. The firfl is the fpe6i^tor, whofe fenti^ 
ments with regard to my own condi|£l I endeavour 
to enter into , by placing myfelf in his fituacion , 
and by confidering how it would appear to m€ , 
when feen from that particular point ofvicfw. The 
fecond is the agent, the perfon whom I property call 
myfelf, and of whofe condu£t^ under the charaflet 
of a fpeftator, I was endeavouring to fdrm fom« 
opinion. The firfl is the judge; the fecond the perfon 
judged of. But that the judge fliould, in every ref- 
peft, be the fame with the perfon judged of, is at 
impoflible, as that the caufe fhould^ in every ref- 
ipe£l , be the fame with the eflfeA. 

To be amiable and to be meritorious ; that is ^ 
to deferve love and to deferve reward, are the 
great charafters *of virtue j and te be odious and 
punifhable , of vice. But all thefe charafters 
have an immediate reference to the fentiments of 
others. Virtue is not faid to be amiable 9 ot 
to be meritorious ^ bj^caufe it is the objeA 
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of its own love, or of its own gratitude ; but becaufe 
it excites thofe fentiments in other men. The 
confcioufnefs that it is the objefl of fuch favorable 
regards, is the fource of that inward tranquillity 
and felf - fatisfa^lion with which it is naturally 
attended, as the fufpicion of the contrary gives 
occafion to the torments of vice. What fo great 
happinefs as to be beloved , and to know that we 
deferve to be beloved ? What fo great mifery as to be 
Kated ^ and to know that we deferve to be hated ? 

CHAP. IL 

X>fthe love ofPraiJe^ and cf thai of Praife-worthinefs ^ 
and of the dread of Blame y and of that of 
Blame - worthinefs. 

J\jL an naturally defires , not only to be loved ; 
but tx) be lovely j or to be that thing which is the 
natural and proper object of love. He naturally 
dreads , not only to be hated , but to be hateful ; 
or to be that thing which is the natural and proper 
objed of hatred. He defires, not only praife, but 
praife-worthinefs ; or to be that thing which, though 
it ihould be praifed by nobody, is, however, 
the natural and proper objeftofpraife. He dreads t 
not only bjame, but blame-worthinefs j or to be 
that thing which , though it fhould be blamed by 
nobody, is, however ^ the natural and proper 
cbje6l of blame. 

The love of praife - worthinefs is by no means 
derived altogether from the love of praife. Thofe 
two Qrinciplt^> though they refemble one anotheif 
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though they are conneAed , and often blended with 
one another, are yet, in many refpeds, diftin£i 
and independent of one another. . 

The love and admiration which we naturally 
conceive for thofe whofe chara£ler and condu£l we 
approve of, neceflarily difpofe us to defire to 
become ourfelves the obje£ls of the like agreeable 
fentiments , and to be as amiable and as admirable 
as thofe whom we love and admire the mofL Emu- 
lation , the anxious defire that we ourfelves fiiould 
excel, is originally founded in our admiration of 
the excellence of others. Neither can we be fatisiied 
with being merely admired for what other people 
are admired. We mult at leafl believe ourfelves 
to be admirable for what they are admirable. But^^ 
in order to attain this fatisfadion , we muft.become. 
the impartial fpe£lators of our own charader and 
condu£L We muil endeavour to view them with 
the eyes of other people, or as other people are 
likely to view them. When feen in this light , if 
they appear to us as we wifli, we are happy and 
contented. But it greatly confirms this happinefs 
and contentment when we find that other people ^ 
viewing them with thofe very eyes with which we , 
in imagination only, were endeavouring to view 
them , fee them precifely in the fame light in which 
we ourfelves had feen them. Their approbation 
neceifarily confurms our own felf- approbation. 
Their praife necefiarily ftrengthens our own 
fenfe of our own praife-worthinefs. In this cafe ^ 
fo far is the love of praife - worthinefs from 
being derived altogether from that of praif^; 
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that the love of praife feems, at leafi in a great 
meafure , to be derived from that of praife- 
worthineis. 

The moft lincere praife can give little pleafure 
when it cannot be confidiered as fome fort of proof 
•of praife-worthinefs. It is by no means fufficient 
that , from ignorance or miftake , efteem and 
admiration fhoiild , in fome way or other , be 
beflowed upon us. If we are confcious that we do 
not deferve to be favorably thought of , and that 
if the truth were known, we fliould be regarded 
with very different -fentiments , our fatisfa^lion is 
far from being complete. The man who applauds 
us either for afUons whicli we did not perform ^ 
or for motives which had no fort of influence upon 
our conduct , applauds not us, but an other perfon. 
We can derive no fort of fatisfa£iion from his praifes. 
To us they fliould be more mortifying than any 
cenfure, and fliould perpetually calltoour;minds^ 
the moft humbling of all refle^ons , the refle^on 
of what we ought to be, but what we are oot. A 
woman who paints > could derive , oxw fhould 
'imagine, but little vanity from the compliments 
that are paid to her complexion. Thefe, we fliould 
expe£l , ought rather to put her in mind of the 
fentiments which her re^l complexion would excite^ 
and mortify her the mdre by the contraft To be 
pleafed with fuch groundlefs applaufe is a proof 
of the moft fuperficial levity and weaknefs. It is 
what is properly called vanity, and is the foundation 
of the moft ridiculous and contemptible vices » 
the vices of affe£btion and common ly^S> '^^ies 
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which 9 if ex:perience did not teach us how com- 
mon they are, one.ihould imagine the leaft fpark 
of common fenfe would fave us from. The foolifh 
liar , who endeavours to excite the admiration of 
the company by the relation of adventureji which 
never had any exiftence ; the important coxcomb , 
who gives himfeU airs of rank- and diftin£lion 
which he well knows he has ,90 juft pretenfions 
to ; are both of them , no doubt , pleafed wHith 
the applaufe which they fancy they meet with. 
Btit their vanity arifes from fo grofs an illufion of 
the imagination , that it is difficult to conceive how 
any rational cteature {hould be impofed upon 
by it. When they place themfelves in the fitusH 
tion of thofe whom they fancy they have deceived ^ 
they are firuck with the higheft admiration foe 
their own perfons. They look upon themfelves , 
not in that light in which, they know, they ought 
to appear to their companions, but m that in 
which they believe their companions a£kiailly look 
upon them. Their fuperficial weaknefs and trivial 
folly hinder them from ever turning their eye» 
inwards , or from feeing themfelves in that defpicable 
point of view in \yhich their own confciences 
muft tell them that they would appear to every 
body , if the real truth ihould ever come to b« 
known. 

As ignorant and groundlefs praife can give no 
folid joy , no fatisfaoion that will bear any feriout 
examination , fo , on the contrary , it often gives 
real comfort to refled^ that though no praife 
ibould a£luaUy ht bcftow«d upon us ^om condu^i^ 
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however ^ has been fuch as to deferve it ^ and 
has been in every rctfpeft fuitable to thofe mea- 
fures and rules by which praife and approbation 
are naturally and commonly bellowed* We are 
pleafed, not only with praife ^ but with having 
done what is praife-worthy. W^ are pleafed to 
diink that we have rendered ourfelves the natural 
obje£b of approbation, though no approbation 
(hould ever adually be beftowed upon us: and 
we are mortified to refleft tliat we have juftly 
merited the blame of thofe we- live with , though 
that fentiment ihould ilever actually be exerted 
againll us. The man who is confcious to himfelf 
that he has exactly obferved thofe meafures of 
conduct which experience informs him are generally 
agreeable, jefle^ls with fatisfa^tion on the propriety 
of his own behaviour* When he views it in th« 
light in which the impartial fpe£lator would view 
it , he thoroughly enters into all the motives which 
influenced it. He looks back upon every part 
of it with pleafure and approbation , and though 
mankind Ihould never be acquainted with what 
he has done ^ he regards himfelf , not fo much 
according to the light in which they actually 
regard him, as according to that in .which they 
would regard him if they were better informed. He 
anticipates the applaufe and admiration which in 
this cafe would be bellowed upon him , and he 
applauds and admires himfelf by fympathy with 
fentiments, which do nut indeed actually take 
place , but which the ignorance of the public alone 
hinders from taking place , which he knows are 
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the natural and ordinary . efle^^ of fuch tonduft ^ 
which his imagination ftcengly ^conne<fts with it, 
and which he has acquired a habit of eonpeiving 
as fottiething that naturally and in propriety ought 
to follow from it. Men have voluntarily thrown 
away life to acquire after death a renown which 
they could no longer enjoy. Their imagination ^ 
in the mean time , anticipated that fame which 
was in future times to be bellowed upon them4 
Thofe applaufes which they were never to heaf 
rung in their ears; the thoughts of that admirx-' 
tion, whofe effeds they were never to feel , play-* 
ed about their hearts, banifhed from their brdafli 
the flrongeft of all natural fears , and tranfported 
them to perform anions which feem almoll be^ 
yond the reach of. human nature. But in point ol' 
reality there is furely no great difference between 
that approbation which is not to be befioWed tilt 
we can no longer enjoy it ^ and t^at which , in-« 
deed , is never to be beilowed ^ but which wotildl 
be beilowed, if the w^rld was ever ihade to 
tinderftand properly . the rcsal circtimilancea of otuf 
behaviour* If the one often produces fuch rio^ 
lent effeds, vre cannot wonder that the pthe:^ 
fhould sdways be highly regarded. 

Nature ^ when £be formed man fot fociety ea-^ 
dowed him with an ori^al deiire to pleafe, and 
an original averfion to offend his brethren. She 
taught him to feel pleafore in their favorable^ 
and pain in their unfavcMTable regard. She tender^ 
ed their approbation inofl flattering and mofi 
agreeable to him for its «^n fake; and theidl 
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difapprobation moft mortifying and moft offenfive. 
But this defire of the approbation, and this 
averfion to the difapprobation of his brethren , 
would not alone have rendered him' lit for that 
foiiety for which he was made. Nature, accor- 
dingly, has endowed him, not only with a de- 
fire of being approved of , but with a defire of 
being what ought to be approved of; or oi being 
what he himfelf approves of in other men. The 
lirfl defire could only have made ' him wifli to 
appear to be fit for fociety. The fecorid was 
neceffary in order to render him anxious to be 
teally fit The firfl could only have prompted 
him to the affe^lation of virtue, and to the con- 
cealment of vice. The fecond was neceffary in 
order to infpire him with the real love of virtue, 
and with the real abhorrence of vice. In every 
well-formed mind this fecond defire feems to be 
the fhrongefl of the two. It is only the w^eft 
and moft fuperficial of mankind who can be much 
delighted with that praife which they themfelves 
Icnow to be altogether unmerited. A weak man 
may fometimes be pleafed^ with it, but a wife 
fnan rejects it upon all occafions. But, though a 
wife man feels little pleafure from praife where 
he knows there is no praife-worthinefs , he often 
feels the higheft in doing what he knows to be 
praife-worthy , though he knows equally well that 
no praife is ever to be beftowed upon it. To obtain 
the approbation of mankind , where no appro- 
bation is due, can never /be an obje<3 of any 
importance to him. To obtain that approbatioa 
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where it ?» really due , may fometimes be ^n ob- 
jeOi of nb great importance to him. But to be 
that thing which deferves approbation j muft al^ 
ways be an obje^ of the higheft* 

To defire , or even to accept of praife , where 
no praife is due , c^h be the effed only of the moft 
contemptible- van^. To defire it where it is te- 
ally due, is to difire no more than that a moft 
eflential aft of juftice fcould be done to tis. The 
love of juft fame , of true glory , even for its owa 
fake, and independent of any advantage which he 
can derive from it , is not unworthy even of a 
wife man. He fometimes , howeveir ^ neglefts ^ and 
even defpifes it ; and he is never more apt to do 
fo than when he has the moft perfed affurauce-of 
the perfect propriety of every part of his own 
condti<ft. His feM-approbation , in this cafe,ftand» 
in need of no confirmation from the approbation 
of other men: It is alone fufficient , and he is 
contented with it Hit felf- Approbation, if not 
the only, is at leaft'the principal bbjedj about 
which he can or ought to be anxious* The love 
of it 5 is th^ love of virtue. 

As^ the love and admiration which we natur« 
ally conceivie for fome chara Aers, difpofe tis to wiJh 
to become ourfclves the proper obje£is of fuch 
agreeable fentiments ; fo the hatred and contempt 
which we as naturally Conceive for others , difpofe 
us, perhaps ftill more ftrongly, to dread the 
'Very thought of refembling thenv in any refpedL. 
JS either is it, in this cafe, too, fo much the 
thought of being jiated and defpifed that we^ 
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are afraid of^ as that of being hateful and 
defpicable. We dread the thought pf doing any 
thing which can render us the jufl and proper 
objeAs of the hatred and contempt of our fellow;- 
creatures ; even though we had the moil perfect 
fecurity that thofe fentiments were never actually 
to be exerted againft us. The man who has broke 
through all thofe meafures of condud , which 
can alone render him agreeable to mankind, 
though Jbe ihould have the moft perfe£l affurance 
that what he had done was for ever to be con- 
cealed from ' every human eye > it is all to no 
purpofe. When he looks back upon it, and views 
it in the light in which the impartial fpe£iator 
would view it , he finds diat h^ can enter into none 
of the motives which influenced it He is abaihed 
and confouiided at the thoughts of it, and necef- 
farily feels a very high degree of that Cbame whicl^ 
he would be expofed to , if his anions fliould ever 
come to be generally known. His imagination 9. 
in this cafe too, anticipates the cont^aapt and 
derifion from which nothing faves him but the 
ignorance of thofe he lives with. He ftiU feels that 
he is the natural objeft of thefe fentiments, and 
. . ftill trembles at the thought of what he would 

N fuffer, if they were aftuaUy exerted aga'mft him. 

But if what he had been guilty of was not merely 
one of thofe improprieties which are the objeds 
of fimple difapprobation , but one of thofe enor- 
mous crimes which excite deteflation and refent- 
ment , he could never think of it » as long as he 
had any fenfibility left ^ without feeling all the 
agony ojf horror and remoxfe j and though he 
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could be affured that no man was ever to inow 
jt, and could even bring himfelf to believe that 
there was no God to revenge it , he would ^U feef 
enough of both thefe fentiments to embitter the 
whole of his life: he would ftiU regard himfelf 
as the natural objed of the hatred and indignation 
of all his fellow-creatures; and, if his heart was 
not grown, callous by the habit of crimes, he 
could not thmk without 'terror and aftonilhment 
even of the manner in which mankind would 
look upon him, of what would be the expreflibn 
of their countenance and of their eyes, if the 
dreadful truth fhould ever come to be known 
Thefe natural pangs of an affrighted confcience 
are the demons , die avenging furies, which, in 
this life , haunt the guilty , which allow them neither 
quiet nor repofe, which often drive them to de- 
fpair and difb-aaion , from which no affurance of 
fecrecy can proteft them , from which no principlesi 
of irrehgion can entirely deliver them , and from 
which nothing can free them but the vileft and 
moft abjea of all ftates , a complete infenfibility 
to honor and infamy , to vice and virtue. Men of 
the moft deteftable charaaers , who , in the execu- 
tion of the moft dreadful crimes , had taken their 
meafures fo coolly as to avoid even the fufpicion 
of guilt , havefometimes been driven , by the horror 
of their fituation , to difcover , of their own accord, 
Vhat no human fagacity could eyer have invef- 
tigated. By acknowledging their guilt „ by fub- 
milting themfelves to the refentment of theip^ of- 
fended fellow ^citizens, and, by thus fetiatirte 
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that vengeance of which they were fenfible that they 
had become the proper objefts, they hoped, by 
their death to reconcile themfelves ^"^ at leaftin their 
own imagination, to the natural femiments of man- 
}dnd; to be able to confider themfelves as lefs worthy 
of hatred and refentment ; to atone , in fome mtea- 
fure , for their crimes , and by thus becoming the 
objeAs , rather of compaflion than of horror, if 
poffible , to die in peace and with the forgivenefs of 
all their fellow-creatures. Compared to what they 
felt before the dtfcovery, even the thought of 
this, it feems , was happinefs^ 

In fuch cafes, the horror of blame-worthinefs 
feems, even in perfons who cannot be fufpefted 
of any extraordinary delicacy or fenfibility of 
chara6ler, completely to conquer the dread of 
blame. In order to allay that horror , in order to 
pacify, in fome degree, the remorfe of their own 
confciences, they voluntarily fubmitted themfelves 
both to the reproach arid to the punifliment which 
they knew were due to their crimes, but which , at 
the fame time , they might eafily have avoided. 

They are the moil frivolous and fuperficial of 
mankind only who can be much delighted with 
that praife which they th^mfelves^/know to be 
altogether unmerited.* Unmerited reproach , how- 
ever, is frequently capable pt mortifying very fe- 
verely even men of tnore than ordinary conftancy. 
Men of the moil ordinary conftancy, indeed, 
eafily learn to defpife thofe foolifh tales which are 
fo frequently circulated in fociety, and which, from 
their own abfurdity and fal^ood , never fail to die 
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away in the courfe of a few weeks , or of a few 
days. But an innocent man , though of more than 
ordinary conftancy , is often , not only {hocked , ' 
but mofl feverely mortified by the (erious , though 
faUe , imputation of a crime ; efpecially when that 
imputation happens unfortunately to be fuppotted 
by fome circumftances with give it an air of probabi^i- 
lity. He is humbled to* find that any body ihould 
think fo meanly of his character as to fuppofe him 
culpable of being guilty of it Though perfectly 
confcioiis of his own innocence, the very imputation 
feems often , even in his own imagination , to. 
throw a fhadow of difgrace and difhonor upon hit 
€hara<!3:er. His juft indignation , too , at fo very 
grofs ai^ injuiy , which , however , it riiay fre-f 
quently be improper, and fometimes even impoflible 
to revenge ^ is itfelf a very painful fenfation. There 
is np greater tormentor of the hiun*ln breaft than 
violent refentment which cannot be gratified. An 
innocent man , brought to the fcaftbld by the falfe 
imputation of an infanious or odious crime, fuffert 
the moft cruel misfortune whieh it is poflible fo|^ 
innocence to fuffer. The agony of his mind may , 
in this cafe , frequently be greater . than that of 
thofe who fuffer for the like crimes , of which they 
have been adually guilty. Profligate criminals ^ 
fuch as common thieves and highwaymen, 
have frequently little fenfp of the bafenefs of 
their own conduft, and confeq^uently no remorfe. 
Without troubling themfelves about the juflice 
or injuflice of the punifliment, they have always 
been ^ccuftomed to look upqn the gibbet ^s a lot 
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very likely to. fall to them. When it does fall to 
them, therefore, they confider themfelves only as 
|iot quite fo lucky as fome of their Companions, 
and fubmit to their fortune, without any other 
uneafinefs than what may arife from the fear of 
.death ; , a fear which , even by fuch worthlefo 
wretches, we frequently fee, can be fo eafilj^, 
and fo very completely conquered. The innocent 
' mBXi J on the contrary, over and above the 
uneafinefs whicli this fear may oicafion, is torment- 
ed by his own indignation at the injultice which 
has been done to him. He is Itruck with horror 
at /the thoughts of the infamy which the puhifli- 
ment may fhed upon his memory, and forefees* 
with the moft exquiftte anguifli , that he is hereafter 
to be ^'emembered by his deareft friends and re- 
lations , not with regret and aftecS^ion , but with 
fliame , and even with horror for his fuppofed 
difgraceful conduft: andtheftiades of death appear 
to clofe round him with a darker apd more 
melancholy gloom than na.turally belong^ to them. 
Such fatal accidentsi for the tranquillity oflnankind, 
it is to be hopea, happen very rarely in any 
country;"but they happen fometimesin all countries, 
even in thofe where jultice is in general -very well 
. udminiftered. The unfortunate /Galas, a man of 
, miich more than ordinary conlUncy (broke upon 
thc^ wheel and burnt at Touloufe for the fuppofed 
murder of his own fon , of which he was perfedly 
innocent ) , feemed , with his lafV brea.th , to 
deprecate , not fo much the. cruelty of the 
punifliment , as the difgrace which the hnpytation 
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might' bring upon his memory; After he had been 
broke, and was juft going to be thrown into the 
fire , the monk , who attended the execution , \ 
exhorted him to confefs the crime for which he 
had been condemned. My Father, faid Calasr, 
can you ^^ffelfc bring yourfelf to believe that I 
»tn guilty? 

To perfons in fuch unfortunate circumftances , 
that humble philofophy which confines its views » 
to this life , can afford , perhaps , but little confol- 
ation. Every thing that could render either life or 
death refp^ftable is taken from them. They are 
condemned to death and to everlafting infamy. 
Religion call alone afford them any effeilual ^. 

comfort. She alone can tell them* that it is of 
little importance what man may think of their 
conduft, while the all-feeing Judge of the world 
approves of it. She alone can prefent to them 
the view of another world ; a world of more candor, 
humanity, and juftlce, than the prefent 5 where 
their innocence is in due time to be declared, 
and their virtue to be finally rewarded: and the 
fame great principle which can alone ftrike terror 
into triumphant vice, affords the only eff'eftual 
confolati^n to difgraced and infulted innocence. 

In fmaUer offences , as well as in greater crimes, 
it frequently happens that a perfon of fenfibility is 
much more hurt by the unjull imputation , than 
the real criminal is by the a<ftual guilt A woman 
of gallantry laughs even at the well-founded 
ftirmifes which are circulated concerning her 
conduii The worft-founded furmife of the fame 
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kind IS a mortal (tab to an innocent virgin. The 
perfon who is deliberately guilty of a dilgraceful 
a<Qion , we may lay it down , I believe , as; a 
general Tule, can feldom have much fenfe of the 
difgrace; and the perfon who is ha:bitu^ly guilty 
ef it, can fcarce eyer have any. 

When every man , even of middling under* 
ftanding, fo readily defpifes unmerited applauie^ 
bow it comes to pafs that unmerited reproach 
fliould often be capable of mortifying fo feverely 
men of the foundeft and beft judgment, may, 
perhaps, deferve fome confideration. 

Pain J I have already had occafion to obferve , 
is , in almoll all cafes , a more pungent fenfatipn 
than the oppolite and correfpondcnt pleafure. 
The one, almoft always, depreiles us much more 
below the ordinary, or what may be called the 
natural llate of our happinefs', tl^an %he other 
ever raifes us above it A nian of fenfibility is apt 
to be more. humiliated by jult cenfure than he is 
ever elevated by jullapplaufe. Unmerited applaufe 
a wife man rejects with contempt upon all occafions ; 
but he often feels very feverely the injuftice of 
unmerited cenfure. By fuffering himfelf to b© 
applauded for what he has i^ot performed , by 
affuming a merit which does not belong to him , 
he feels that he is guilty of a mean fanhood^ 
and deferves, not the admiration, but the contempt 
of thofe very perfons who , by miftake , had 
been led to admire him. It may, perhaps, give 
him fome well - founded pleafure to find 
that he has been , by many people , thought 
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capable of performing what he did not perform^ 
But though he may be obliged to his friends for 
their good opinion , he would think hiitafelf guilty 
of the greatefl bafenefs if he did not immediately 
undeceive them. It gives him little pleafure.to 
look upon himfelf in the light in which other 
people aiSually look upon him , when he is con-* 
fcious that, if they knew the truth, they would 
look^pon him in a very different light A weak 
man^ ho^vever, is often much delighted with viewing 
himfelf in this falfe and deluiive light. He alfumesr 
the merit of every laudable a£lion that is afcribed 
to him , and pretends to that of many which nobody 
ever thought of afciribing to him. He pretends to 
have done what he never did, to have written 
what another wrote 5 to have invented what another 
difcovered ; and is led into all the miferable vices 
of plagiarifm and common lying. But though no 
man of middling good fenfe can derive much plea- 
fnre from the imputation of a laudable a<^ion 
which he never performed , yet a wife man may 
fuffer great pain from the ferious imputation of a 
crime which he never committed. Nature , in this 
cafe 5 has rendered the pain , not only more pungent 
than the oppofite and correfpondent pleafure , but 
{he has rendered it fo in a much greater than the 
ordinary degree. A denial rids a man at once of 
the foolifh and ridiculous pleafure; but it will 
not always rid him of the pain. When he refufes. 
the merit which is afcribed to him, nobody doubtt 
his veracity. It may be doubted when he denies the 
crime which he is accufed of. He is at once enraged 
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at the falfliood of the imputation ^ and mortified 
to find that any credit fliould be given to it: He 
feels that his charafter is not fufhcient to protcil: 
him. He feels that his brethren , far from looking 
upon him in that light in which he anxioufly defirea 
to be viewed by them , think him capable of being 
guilty of what he is accufed of. He knows per* 
fe£lly that he has not been guilty. He knows per- 
f e£lly what he has done ; but, perhaps, fcarce any 
man can know perfectly what he himfelf is capable 
of doing. What the peculiar conftttution of hir 
own mind may or may not admit of , is , perhaps, 
more orlefs a matter of doubt to every man. The 
truft and good opinion of his friends and neigh-* 
bours y tends more than any thing to relieve him 
from this, moft difagreeable doubt ; their di/lruft 
and unfavorable opinion to increafe it. He may 
think himfelf very confident that their unfavorable 
judgment is wrong : but this confidence can feldom 
be fo great as to hinder that judgment from making 
fome impredion upon him ; and the greater his fen**- 
fibility, the greater his delicacy, the greater his worth 
in fliort, this impreffion is likely to be the greater. 
The agreement or difagreement both of the fenti- 
roents and judgments of other people with our own, 
is , in all cafes , it mufl be obferved , of more or left 
importance to us , cxa6lly in proportion as we our- 
felves are more or lefs uncertain about the pro- 
priety of our own fentiments , about the accuracy 
of our own judgments, 

A man of fenfibility may fometimes feel great 
igneafm^If UR he ihottld havtr yielded too much 
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even ta what may be called an honorable paiBon { 
to his }uft indignation , perhapi, at the injury which 
may have been done either to himfelf or to his 
friend. He is anxioufly afraid left, meaning only 
to aft with fpifit , and to do juftice , he may , 
front the too great vehemence of his emotion^' 
have done a real injury to fome other perfon; 
who , I though not innocent , may not have been 
altoget|ier fo guilty as he at hrft apprehended. The 
Clinton of other people beeomes, in this cafe, of 
the utmoft invportance to him. Their approbation 
k the moft healing baUam } their dif;aippTobation , 
the bittereft and moft tormenting* poifon that can 
be poured into his uneafy mind. Wh^oi he is 
perfedly fatisfied with every part of his own con* 
duft , the judgment of other people is often o| 
lefs importance tb him* 

There are fome very noble and beautiful arts ^ 
in which the degree of excellencffCan be determined 
Mily by a certain nicety of taite, of which ih^ 
dedfionf , however , appear always j in fome xtke^ 
fure uncertain^ There are others, in which th^ 
foc^efs admits, either of clear demonfbratron , ox; 
very fatis&^ry proof* An^ong the candidates fof 
esccellence in thofe different arts , the anxiety about 
th5$ public opinion is always much greater in thff 
forn^r than in the latter** 

The beauty of poetry is a matter of fpch nicety, 
that a youn^ beginner can fcarce ever be cei^taiH 
that he has attained it Nothing delights hinFi (o 
much , therefore , as the favorable judgments 
o£ hi» fi^iend& w4 9^ th« public j ai&4 <1^0tibii3:g 
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mortifies him fo feverely' as the contrary. The 
one eftablilhes , the other (hakes , the good opinion 
which he is anxious to entertain concerning his 
own performances. Experienciie and fuccefs may 
in time give him a little more confidence in his 
own judgment He is at all times, however, liable 
to be moft feverely mortified by the unfavorable 
judgments of the public. Racine was fo difgufted 
by the indifferent fuccefs of his Phaedra , the fineft 
tragedy , perhaps , that is extant in any language , 
that , though in the vigor of his life , and at the 
height of his abilities, he refolved to write np 
more for the ftage. That great poet ufed frequent- 
ly to tell his fon , that the moft paltry and imperti-' 
nent criticifm had always given him more pain , 
than the higheft and jtrfteft eology had ever given 
him pleafure. The extreme fenfibility of Voltaire 
to the flightefl cenfure of the fame kind is well 
known to every body. The Dunctad of Mr. Popt 
is an everlafting monument of how much the mofk 
correft, as well as the moft elegant and harmo- 
nious of aU the Engliih poets , had been hurt by 
the criticifms of the loweft and moft contemptible 
authors. Gray ( who joins to the fublimity of 
Milton the elegance and harmony of Pope, and 
to whom nothing is wanting to render him , per- 
haps , the firft poet in the Engliih language , but to 
have written a little more) is faid to have been 
fo much hurt, by a foolifh and impertinent parody 
of two of his fineft odes , that he never afterwards 
attempted any confiderable work. Thofc men of 
letters who value themfelves upon what is called fine 
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writing in profe , approach fomewhat ta the fen- 
fibility of poets. 

Matliematicians , on the contrary, whd may have 
the moft perfeft aflurance, hoth of the truth and 
of the importance of their difcorveries^, are frequent- 
ly very indifferent about the reception which they 
may meet with from the public. The two greateft 
mathematicians that I ever have had the honor ta 
be known to , and , I believe , the two greateft 
that have lived in rtiy time ^ Dr. Robert Simpfbn 
.of Glafgow , and Dr. Matthew Stewart of Edin- 
burgh, never feemed to feel even the flighteft. 
uneaiinefs firoifn the negle£l with which the igno-* 
cance of the public received fome of their moft 
valuable works. The great work ol Sir Ifaae 
Newton, his Mathematical Principles of Natural 
Philofophy , I have been told , was fdr feveral yean 
negle£led by the public. The tranquillity of that 
great man , it is probable , never fuSered , upon 
that account, the interruption of a lingle quarter 
of an hour. Natural philofophers , in their indepen- 
dency upon the public opinion , approach nearly 
to mathematicians , and , in their judgments concer- 
ning the merit of their own difcoveries and obfer* 
vations, enjoy fome degree of the fame fecuritg 
and tranquillity. 

The morals of thofe different claifes of men of 
letters are, perhaps, fometimes fomewhat affe£led 
by this very great difference in their fituation with 
regard to the public. > 

Mathematicians and natural philof ophejrs , froiti 
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their independency upon the puhlk dpinion , have 
litde temptation to form themfelves into faftions 
and cabals , either for the fupport of their own 
rq>utation, or for the deprellion of that of their 
rivals* They are almofl always men of the moft 
amiable fimplicity of manners > who live in good 
harmony with one another , are the friends of one 
another's reputation ^ enter into no intrigue in 
order to fecure the publi<s applaufe > but are pleafed 
when theii; worJes arc approved of , without being 
either much vexed or very angry when they are 
neglededi > 

It is not always the fame cafe witk poets or with 
thofe who value themfelves upon what is called 
fine writing. They are very apt to divide them^ 
felves into a fort of literary fa<%ons ; each cabal 
being often avowedly ^ and almofl always fecretly ^ 
the mortal enemy of the reputation of every other ^ 
and employing alt the mean arts of intrigue and 
folicitationt to pre^occupy the public opinion in 
£Lvor of the works of its own members ^ and 
againll thofe of its demies and rivals. In France « 
t)efpreaux and Racine did not think it below them 
to fet themfelves at the head of a literary cabal^ in 
order to deprefs the reputation , firlt of. Quinault 
and Perreauit , and afterwards of Fontenelle and 
La Motte y and even to treat the good La Fontaine 
with a fpecies of moft direfpedful kindnefs« In 
England , the amiable Mr. Addifon did not thinly 
it unworthy of his gentle and modeft character to fet 
himfelf at the head of a little cabal of the fame kind y 
Uf order to keep down the rifmg teputation of 
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Mr. Pope. Mr. Fontenelle ^ in writing the lives 
and characters of the members of the academy of 
fciences^ a fociety of mathematicians and natural 
philofophers 5 has frequent opportunities of ce-J 
lebrating the amiable fimplicity of their manners ; 
a quality which , he obferves , was fb univerfal 
among them as to be charafteriftical , rather of 
that whole clafs of men of letters , than of any 
individual. Mr. D' Alembert ^ in writing the Uvcd 
and characters of the members of the French 
academy ^ a fociety of poets and fine writers , 01? 
of thofe who are fuppofed to be fuch , feems not 
to have had fueh frequent opportunities of making 
any remark of this kind,^ and nowhere pretends to 
reprefent this amiable t[uality as characfteriftical of 
that clafs of men of letters whom he celebrates. 

Our uncertainty concerning our own merit , and 
our anxiety to think faVorably of it , fliould toge^ 
ther naturally enoiigh make us defirous to know 
the opinion of other people concerning it j to be 
more than ordinarily elevated when that opinion 
is favorable , and to be more than ordinarily mor-* 
tified when it is otherwife: but they fhould not 
make us defirous either of obtaining the favorable ^ 
or of avoiding the unfavorable opinion , by in- 
trigue and cabaL When a man has bribed all 
the judges, the moil unanimous decifion of the 
court, though it may gain him his law-fuit^^ 
cannot give him any affurance that he was in the 
right : and had he carried on his caw-fuit nlerely 
to fatisfy himfelf that he was in the right , h^ 
never ' would have bribed the ji(dges. But 
Vol. h P 
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though he wiflied to find himfelf in the right , he 
wifhed likewife to gain his law-fuit j and therefore 
he bribed the judges. If praife were of no con- 
fequence to us , but as a proof of our own 
praife-wortbinefs, we never fhould endeavour to 
obtain it by unfair means. But , though to wife 
men it is , at leaA in doubtful cafes ^ of principal 
confequence upon this account ; it is likewife of 
fome confequence upon its own account : and 
therefore ( we cannot , indeed , upon fuch occa- 
fions , call them wife men , but ) men very much 
above the common level have fometimes attempted 
both to obtain praife , and to avoid blame , by 
very unfair means. 

Praife and blame exprefs what aAually are, 
praife-worthinefs and blame-worthinefs , what na- 
turally ought to be the fentiments of other people 
with regard to our charafter and ccmdu£t The 
love of praife is the deiire of obtaining the favor-* 
able fentiments of our brethren. The love of 
praife-worthinefs is the defire of rendering ourfelves 
the proper obje£ls of thofe fentiments. So far thofe 
two principles referable and are akin to one another. 
The like affinity and refemblance take place between 
the dread of blame and that of blame-worthinefs. 

The man who defires to do , or who aftually does , 
a praife-worthy ailion , may likewife defire the praife 
which is due to it, and fometimes, perhaps, more 
' than is due to it. The two principles are in this cafe 
blended together. How far his condu<^ may have 
been influenced by the one, and how far by the 
other, may frequently be unknown even to himfelf. 
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It miiA almofi: always be fo to other i)eople. They 
Who are difpofed to leffen the merit of hi$ con- 
dud, impute it chiefly or altogethet to the mere 
love of praife , or to what they call mere vainty; 
They who are difpofed to think more iavorably 
of it , impute it chiefly oip altogether to the love of 
jpiraife-worthineft ; to the love of what is really 
honorable and noble in human conduft; to thd 
defu*el , not merely of obtaining , but of deferving 
the approbation and applaufe of his brethren^ 
The imagination of the fpfeftatot throws upon iti 
either the one color or the other, according either? 
to his habits of thinking , or to the favor or diflike 
which he may bear to the perfon whofe condu^l 
he is confidering. 

Some fplenetic philofdphers , in judging of humait 
nature, have done as peevifh individuals are apt 
to do in judging of the condu£): of one another i 
and have imputed to the love of praife , Or to what 
they call vanity, every ai^ion which ought to he 
afcribed to that of praife-worthineft. I ihall herea& 
ter have occafioh to give an account of fome of 
their fyftems, and Ihall not at prefent ftop tof 
examine them; 

Very few men cah be fatisfied with their owrt 
private confcioufnefs that they have attained thofe 
qualities , or perfornied tiiofe a<^ions , which they 
adrtiire and think praife- worthy in other people j 
unlefs it is , at the fame time , generally aknowled- 
ged that they poflefs the one , or have performed 
the other 5 or , in other words ^ unlefs they havd 
aflually obtained that praife which they think due 
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both to the one and to the other. In this refpeft, 
however , men difiier confiderably from one an- 
other. Some" feem indifferent about the praife, 
when, in their own minds, they are perfectly 
fatisfied that they have attained the praife-worthi- 
nefs. Others appear much lefs anxious about the 
praife-worthinefs than about the praife. 

No man can be completely, or even tolerably 
fatisfied , with having avoided every thing blame- 
worthy in his conduft ; unlefs he has likewife 
avoided the blame or the reproach. A wife man 
may frequently negleft praife , even when he has 
beft deferved it ; but , in all matters of ferious 
confequence ^ he win moft carefully endeavour 
fo to regulate his conduft as to avoid , not only 
blame-worthinefs , but, as much as poffible, every 
probable imputation of blame. He will never , 
indeed , avoid blame by doing any thing which he 
judges blame-worthy ; by omitting any part of his 
diity , or by negle£ling any opportunity of doing 
any thing which ^he judges to be really and greatly 
praife-worthy. But, with thefe modifications, he 
will moft anxioufly and carefully avoid it To 
fliow miich anxiety about praife, even for praife- 
worthy aftions, is feldom a mark of great wifdom, 
but generally of fome degree of weaknefs. But , 
in being anxious to avoid the fliadow of blame or 
reproach, there may be no weaknefs, but fre- 
quently the mofl praife-worthy prudence. 

*' Many people," fays Cicero, " defpife glory, 
** who are yet moft feverely mortified by unjuft 
^ reproach; and that moft inconfiftently. *' This 
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inconfiftency , however , feems to be founded in 
the unalterable principles of human nature. 

The all-wife Author of Nature has, in this 

manner, taught man to refpe6l the fentiments and 

judgments of his brethren, to be more or lefs 

pleafed when they approve of his conduA , and to 

be more or lef& hurt when they difapprove of it. 

He has made man, in may fay fa, the immediate 

. judge of mankind ; and has , in this refpe£l , as in 

many others,, crej^ted him after hi^ own image, 

and appointed him his vicegerent upon earth , to 

iuperiiitend the behaviour of his brethren. They 

are taught by nature, to acknowledge that power 

and jurifdiftion which has thus been conferred upon 

him, to be more or leTs humbled and mortified 

when they have incurred his cenfure , and to be more 

or lefs, elated when they have obtained his applaufe. 

But though man has, in this manner, been 

rendered the immediiate judge of mankind , he 

has be^n rendered fo. only in the fijft inftaoce-j 

and an jappeal lies from his fentence to a much 

higher- tribunal , to the tribunal of their own con,- 

iciences, to that of the fuppofed impartial and 

well-informed fpe<^tor, ta that of the man withia 

the broafl, the great judge and arbiter of theijr 

^^nduft. The jurifdiAions ofthofetwo tribunals 

^re founded upon principles which , though ux 

Some refpefls refembling and akin , are^ however , 

in reality different and dillinft. The jurifdiflion 

of the man without , is founded altogether in 

the defire of adual praife , and in the avej;- 

.fion to. ^<Suatl bJAm^. The jurifdiflion ot the 
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man within , i$ founided altogether in the 
defire of praife-worthinefs , ^ and in the averiion 
to blame-wdrthinefe ; in the defire of poilefling 
thofe qualities y and performing thofe at^ons ^ 
ivhich we love and admire in othet people; and 
in the dread of poifefling thofe qualities; , axid 
performing thofe actions , which we hate and 
defpife in other people. If the man without ihould 
applaud us , either for a^Uons which we have not 
performed , or for motives which had no influence 
upon us ; the man within can immediately humble 
that pride and elevation of mind which fuch 
groundlefs acclamations might other wife occafion, 
by telling us , that as we know that we do not 
deferve tfiem , we render ourfelves defpicable by 
accepting them. If, on the contrary, the man 
without ihould reproach us ^ either for actions 
which we never performed , or for monves which 
had no influence upon thofe which we may have 
performed; the man within may immediately corre<9: 
this falfe judgment, and affure us, that we are 
by no means the proper objefls of that cenfure 
which has fo unjuftty been beftowed upon us. But 
in this and in fome other cafes 5 the man within 
feems fometimes, as it were , aftonifbed and 
confounded by the vehemence and clam<»: of 
the man without The violence and loudnefs^ 
with which blame is fometimes poured out upon 
us 5 feems to ftupify and benumb our natural 
fefnfe of praife-worthinefs and blame-worthitiels ; 
and the judgments of the man within, though 
not , perhaps , abfolutely altered or perverted. 
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are/ however, fo much (haken in the fleadinefs 
and firmnefs of their decifion, that their natural 
eJFed , in fecuring the tranquillity of the mind , i& 
frequently in a great meafure defbroyed. We fcairce 
dare to abfolve onrfelves^ when all our brethren 
appear loudly to condemn us. The . fuppofed 
impartial fpe^tor of our condu^l feems to give. 
hi$ opinion in oixr favor with fear and hefitation^. 
when that of all the real fpedator&» when that of 
all thofe with whofe eyes and from whofe Aatioa 
he endeavours • to. confider it, is unanimoufly and 
violently againft lis. In fuch cafes, this demigod: 
mthin the breail appears , like the demigods of 
the poetf , though pafdy of immortal , yet partly 
too of mortal extradipn. When his judgment* 
are fieadily and firmly dire^ed by the fenfe of 
praife-worthinefs and biame-worthinefs , he feems 
to a(J!l fuitably to his divine extraftion : But when 
he fuffers himfelf to be aflonifhed and confounded 
by the judgments of ignorant and weak man , he 
dlfcovers his connexion with mortality, and appears. 
to aft fuitably, rather to the human , than to the 
divine 5 . part of his origin. 

^In fuch cafes, the only effe£lual confolation of 
humbled and affli£led man lies in an appeal to a 
ftill higher tribunal , to that of th^ all-feeing Judge 
of the world , whof<$ eye can never be deceived , 
and whofe judgments can never be perverted. A 
firm confidence in the unerring reftitude of this 
great ti:ibunal , before which his innocence is in 
due time, to be declared, and his virtue to be 
finally rewarded, can a^one fupport him undec 
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the weaknefe and defppndency of his own* mind, 
under the perturbation and aftonifhment of the 
man within the breall, whom nature has fet up 
as, in this life, the great guardian, not only of 
his innocence, but of his tranquUlity. Our hap- 
pinefs in this life is thus, upon many occailons, 
dependent upon the humble hope and expe£latioii 
of a life to come: a hope and expeftation deeply 
rooted in human nature; which can alone fupj>ort 
its lofty ideas of its own dignity } can alone illu- 
mine the dreary profpe^S of its contmually apr 
proaching mortality, and maintain its cheerfulnefs 
under all the heaviefl calamities to which, from the 
diforders of this life , it may fometimes be expofed. 
That there is a world to come , where exaft juf- 
tice will be done to every man ; where every man 
will be ranked with thofe who , in the moral ^nd 
intelledual qualities , are really his equs^ls ; where 
the owner of thofe humble talents and virtues 
which, from being depreffed by fortune, had, 
in this life , no opportunity of difplaying themfelves j 
which were unknown , not only to the pubUc, 
but which he himfelf could fcarce be fure that he 
poffeffed , and for which even the man within the 
bread could fcarce ve^tu^e to afford him any 
diftinft and clear teflimony; where that modefl, 
filent , and unknown merit , wiH be placed upon 
a level , and fometimes above thofe who , in this 
world, had enjoyed the higheft reputation, and 
who, from the advantage pf their fituation, had been 
enabled to perform the moft iplendid and dazzling 
actions ; is 4 doftrine, in every refped fo venesablej io 
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comfortable to the weaknefs , fo flattetiilg to the 
grandeur , of hunian nature , that the virtuous man 
who has the misfortune to doubt of it , cannot 
poflibly avoid wifliing moft earneftly and anxioufly 
to believe it. It could never have been expofed 
to the derifipn of the fcoffer , had not the diftribu-» 
tion of rewards and punifliments , which fome of 
its moft zealous affertors have taught us was to be 
made in that world to come , been too frequently 
in direft oppofition to all our moral fentiments. 
That the affiduous courtier is often more favored 
than the faithful and aftive fervant ; that attendance 
and adulation are often flibrter and furer roads to 
preferment than merit or fervice ; and that a 
campaign at Verfailles or St. Jameses is often worth 
tivo either in Germany or Flanders , is a complaint 
which we have all heard from many a venerable, 
but difcontented, old officer. But what is cenfidered 
as the greateft reproach even to the weaknefs of 
earthly favereigns , has been afcribed , as an a£l of 
juftice , to divine perfeftion ; and the duties of 
devotion, the public and private worfhip of the 
Deity 5 have been, reprefented , even by men of 
virtue and abilities , as the fole virtues which 
can either entitle to reward or exempt from 
punifliment in the life to come. They were 
the virtues , perhaps , moil fuitable to their 
ilation , arid ' in which they themfelves chiefly 
excelled ; and we are all naturally difpofed 
to over - rate the excellencies of our own 
charafters. In the difcourfe which the eloquent 
and philofophical MaffiUon pronounced , on 
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giving his benedidUon to the ftandards of the regi- 
xnent of Catinat , there is the following addrefs to 
the officers: *^ What is moft deplorable in your 
^^ fituation , Gentlemen 9 is , that in a life hard 
V andpainhil, in which the fervicesand the dut^s 
** fometimcs go beyond the rigor, and feverity 
^* of" th^ moft auftere cloifters ; you fnfFer always 
<* in vain for the life to come , and frequently 
*^ even for this life. Alas! the folitary monk in 
** his cell, obliged to mortify the flefh and to 
^* fubjeft it to the fpirit, is fupported by the 
^* hope of an affured recompence , and by , the 
<^ fecret unftion of that grace which foftens the 
^ yoke pf the Lord But you , on the bed of 
** death , can you dare to reprefent to Him your 
** fatigues and the daily hardihips of your employ* 
^* ment? can you dare to folicit Him for any re^ 
*' cdmpence? and in all the exertions that you 
^' have made , in all the violences that you have 
*' done to yourfelves, what is there that He 
^' ought to place tq His own account? The 
^* bell days pf your life , however , have been 
^[ facrificed to your prof eilion , and ten years fervice 
^ has more worn out your body, than would, 
^^ perhaps , have done a whole life of repentance 
<* and mortification. Alas ! my brotlier , one fmgle 
^' day of thofe fufferinga, confecrated to the Lord, 
^ would , perhaps , have obtaiiied you an eternal 
^ happinefs. One fmgle adion , painful to nature^ 
*^ and offered up to Him , would , perhaps , have 
^« fecured to you the inheritance of the Saints. And 
^« ypu have done all this, and in vain, for this world, " 
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To compare j in this manner , the fhtlle mortis 
fications of a monaftery , to the ennobling hard-f 
ihips and hazards of war ; to iuppofe that one day, 
or one hour, employed in the former fhould, in 
the eye of the great Jndge of the world, have 
more merit than a whole life fpent honorably in 
the latter, is furely contrary to all our moral 
fentiments ; to all the principles by which nature 
has tanght us to regulate our contempt oi^ admir^ 
ation. It is Ais fpirit, however, which, while it 
has referved the celeflial regions for monks and 
friars, or for thofe whofe conduA and converfar 
tion refembled thofe of monks and friars, has 
condemned to the infernal all the heroes, all the 
llatefmen and law-givers, all the poets and philo- 
fophers of former ages; all thofe who have in- 
vented , improved, or excelled in the arts which 
contribute to the fubfiflence, to the conveniency, 
or to the ornament of human life ; all the great 
proteftors , inftrudors , and benefaftors of mankind; 
all thofe to whom our natural' fenfe of praife-wor- 
thinefs forces us to afcribe the higheit merit and 
inofl exalted virtue. Can we. wonder that fo flrange 
an application of this moft refpedable do^ine 
Ihould fometimes have expofed it to contempt 
and derifion; with thofe at leaft who had thetn- 
felves, perhaps., no great tafle or turn fpr the 
devout and contemplative virtues * ? 

' See Volftire. 

Vous y grilles fage ct dodle Platon,. • ' 

Divin Homere, eloquent Ciceron, ^c. 
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CHAP. III. 

Of the Influence and Authority of Conjcience. 

• 

Jl> U T though the approbation of his own con- 
Icience can fcarce , upon fome extraordinary oc- 
cafions , content the weakneft of nian , though the 
teftimony of thq fyppofed impartial fpe6iator of the 
great inmate of the breaft , cannot always alone 
fupport hion ; yet the influence and authority of .. 
' this principle is,, upon all occafious, very gr^at; 
and it is only by confulting this judge within , 
that we can ever fee what relates to ourfelves in 
its proper fhape and dimenfions; or that we can 
ever make auy^iroper comparifon between our 
own iixterefts and tjiofe of other people. 

As to the eye of the body , objefts appear great 
or fmall, not fo much according to their real 
dimenfions , as according to the nearnefs or difbmce 
of their fituation; fo do they likewife tq wha^t 
may be called the natural eye of the mind : and 
we remedy the def e£ls of both thefe organs pretty 
much in the fame manner. In my prefentfituation 
an immenfe landfcape oi lawns, and woods, and 
d.iftant mountains , feeps to do no more than 
cover the little window which I write by , and to 
be out of all proportion lefs thanf the chamber 
in which I am fitting. I can form a juft compari- 
fon betweeh thofe great objefls and the little ob- 
jefts around me, in no wier way,, th^n by 
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« 

tranfpottingmyfelf, at lead in fancy , to a different 
fiation , from whence I can furvey both at nearly 
equal diftances , and thereby form fome judgment 
of their real proportions. Habit and experience 
have taught me to do this fo eaflly andfo readily^ 
that I am fcarce fenfible that I do it ; and a man 
mull be 5 in fome smeafure , acquainted with the 
philofophy of vifion, before he can be thoroughly 
convinced, how little thofe diftant obje£ls would 
appear to the eye , if the imagination , from a 
knowledge of their real magnitudes, did notfwell 
and dilate them* 

In the fame manner , to the fellifh and original 
paflions of human nature , the lofs or gain of a 
' very fmall intereft of our own , appears to be of 
vaftly more importuice , excites a much more paf- 
fionatejoy or forrow, a much more ardent defire 
or averfion , than the ^reateft concern of another 
with whom we have no particular ^c^onnexion. His 
interefts, as long as they are furveyed from this 
fiation , can never be put into this balance with 
our o%vn, can never reffrain us from doing what- 
ever may tend to promote our own , how ruinous 
foever to him. Before we can make any proper 
coraparifon of thofe oppofite interefts, we mufl 
change our pofition. We muft view them , neither 
from our own place nor yet from his , neither 
with our own eyes nor yet with his , but from 
the place and with the eyes of a third perfon, 
who has no particular connexion with eitlier, 
and who judges with impartiality between us. 
Here , too , habit and experience havQ taught 
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US to db this fo eafily and £6 readily ^ that we 
are fcarpe fenfible that we do it ; and it requires , 
in this cafe too , fome degree of reflection , and 
even of philofophiy, to convince us how little 
kitereft we ihould take in the greateft Concerns of 
our neighbour , how litde we flioiild be affeded 
by whatever relates to him , if the fenfe of prb- 
jpriety and juftice did not correal the otherwife 
iiatural inequality of oar fentiments. 

Let us fuppofe that the great empire of China ^ 
With all its myriads of inhabitants ^ was fuddenly 
fwallowed Up by an earthquake , and let us con* 
fidet how a man of humanity in Europe ^ who 
had no fort of connexion with that part of the 
World, Would be affe£ied upon receiving intelli-^ 
gence of this dreadful calamity. He would , I 
imagine , firft of all ^ ^cprefs very flrongly his for-^ 
row fot the misfortune of that unhappy people ^ 
he Would make many melancholy reflections upoii 
the precarioufnefs of human life ^ aihd the vanity 
of all the labors of man , which cduld ' thus h€ 
annihilated iii a moment He wduld too^ per-^ 
haps , if he was a man of fpeculation ^ eiitisr intd 
inany reafonings concerning the effeCls which thii 
difafter might produce upon the commerce of 
Europe, ^nd the trade and bufinefs of the world 
in general. And when all this fine philofophy was 
over ^ when all thefe humane feiitiments had beeri 
once fairly expreffed , he would purfue his biifi- 
nefs or his pleafure , take his repofe or his diverfi- 
on with the fame eafe and tranquillity, as if 
no fuch accident had happened: The rao^ 
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frivolous difaftet which could befal himfelf Would 
occafidn a more real diilurbance. If he was ta 
lofehis little finjger to-morrow ^ he would notfleep 
to-night ; but j provided he never faw them , he 
will fnore with the moft profound fecurity ovet 
the 'ruin of a hundred millions of his brethren ^ 
and the deftruflion^ of that immenfe multitudei 
feems plainly an obje£): lefs interefting to him , 
than this paltry misfortune of his own* To pre- 
vent , therefore, this paltry misfortune to himfelf ^ 
Would a ,man of humanity be willing to^ facrificd 
the lives of a hundred millions of his brethren ^ 
provided he had never feen them? Human 
nature fiartles with horror at the thought, and 
the world , in its greateft depravity and corruption ^ / 
never produced foch a villain as could be capable /L f ' 
of entertaining it; But what makes this diiference?, 
When our pafflve feelings are almoft always fo 
fordid and fo felfifli, how comes it that pur aftiva r' ^'^ 
principles ihould often be fo generous and fa " ' ^' 
noble? When we are always fo much more t ,%, 
deeply affeAed by whatever concerns ourfelvesji 
than by whatever concerns other men ; what is it 
which prompts the generous^ upon all occafions^ 
2nd the mean upon many , to facrifice their awn 
irtterefts to the greater interefts of others ? It is hot 
the foil power of humanity ^ it is not that feeble 
fpark of benevolence which Nature has lighted 
up in the human heart, that is thus capable of 
counterafting the ftrongeft impiilfes of felf-love* ; 
It is a ftronger power , a more forcible motive^ 
which exerts itfelf upon fach ocCafioiw* It is» 
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reafdn , principle , cotifcience , the inhabitant df 
thebreaft, the man within, the great judge and 
arbiter of our condud. It is he who ^ whenevei? 
we are about to a6i fo as to aiFe<^ the happinefs 
of others , calls to us , with a voice capable of 
aftonifliing the mod prefumptuous of our paflions ^ 
that we are but one of the multitude , in no rel- 
p«S better than any other in it 5 and that when 
we prefer ourfelves fo fhameftiUy and fo blindly 
to others , we become the proper obj efts of re-^ 
fentixient, abhorrence, and execration. It is from 
him only that we learn the real littlenefs of our- 
felve», and of whatever relates to ourfelves , and 
the natural miireprefentations of felf-love can be 
corrected only by the eye of this impartial fpec-* 
tator. It is he who ihoWs us the propriety of gener-» 
Ofity and the deformity of injuflice; the propriety 
of refigning the greateft interefts of our own ^ foif 
the yet greater interefts of others, and the defor-* 
mity of doing the fmalleft injury to another , in 
order to obtain the greateft benefit to ourfelves^ 
It is not the love of our neighbour ^ it is not the 
love of mankind, which upon many occaiions 
prompts us to the practice of thofe divine virtues* 
It is a ftrongcr love, a more powerful afFe6liori, which 
generally takes place upon fuch occafions } the love 
of what is honorable and noble , of the grandeur ^ 
knd dignity , and fuperiority of our own charafters^ 
When the happinefs or mifery of others depends 
in any refpeft upon our condu A , we dare not ^ 
as felf-love might fuggeft to us , prefer the inter eft 
of on.€ to that of many. The man witliia 

immediately 
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immediately calls to us , that we value ourfelveat 
too much and other people too little , and that, 
by doing fo , we render ourfelves the proper ob- 
jed of the contempt and indignation of our 
brethren. Neither is this fentiment confined to men 
of extraordinary magnanimity and virtue. It is 
deeply impreffed upon every tolerably good fol- 
dier , who feels that he would become the fcorn 
of his companions , if he could be fuppofed capa- 
ble of flirinking from danger , or of hefitating ^ 
either to expofe or to throw away his life , when 
the good of the fervice required it. 

One individual muft never prefer himfelf fo 
much even to any otjtier individual , as to hurt or 
injure that other, in order to benefit himfelf, though 
the benefit to the one fhould be much greater 
than the hurt or injury to the other. The poor 
man muft neither defraud nor fteal from the rich , 
though the acquifition might be much more bene- 
ficial to the one than the lofs could be hurtful to 
the other. The man within immediately calk to 
him , in this cafe too , that he is no better than 
his neighbour , and that by this unjufl preference 
he renders himfelf the proper objeA of the con- 
tempt and indignation of mankind j as well as of 
the punilhment which* that contempt and indig- 
nation muft naturally difpofe them to infiift, for 
, having thus violated one ofthofe facred rules upon 
the tolerable obfervation of which depend the whole 
fecurity and peace of human fociety. There is no 
commonly honeft man who does not more dread the 
inward difgrace of fuch a^ adion , the indelible 
Vol. I. Q 
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ftain which it would for ever ftamp upon his 
own mind, than the greateft external calamity 
which y without any fault of his own , could pof- 
fibly befal him ; and who does not inwardly feel 
the truth of that great ftoical maxim , that for one 
man to deprive another unjuftly of any thing, or 
unjuftly to promote his own advantage by the 
lofs or difadvantage of another , is more contrary 
to nature, than death, than poverty, than pain, than 
all the misfortunes which can affeiS him, either in 
his body, or in his external circumftances. 

When the happinefs ormifery of others, indeed, 
in no refpeft depends upon our conduft , when 
our interefls are altogether feparated and detached 
from theirs , fo that there is neither connexion 
nor competition between them , we do not always 
think it fo neceffary to reftrain, either our natural 
and, perhaps, improper anxiety about our own 
affairs , or our natural and , perhaps , equally- 
improper indifference about thofe • of other men. 
The mofl vulgar education teaches us to aft, upon 
all important occafions , with fome fort of impar- 
tiality between ourfelves and others , and even 
the ordinary commerce of the world is capable of 
adjufting our aftive principles to fome degree of 
propriety. But it is the mofl artificial and refined 
education only , it has been faid , which can cor- 
real the inequalities of our paffive feelings; and 
we muil for thispurpofe, it has been pretended, 
have recourfe to the fevereft, as well as to the 
profoundefl philofophy. 

Two different fets of philofophers have attempted 
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to teach lis this hardeft of all the lefTons of 
morality. One let have labored to increafe our 
fenfibility to the interefts of others; another, to 
diminifli that to our own. The firft would have 
us feel for others as we naturally feel for ourfelves. 
The fecond would have us feel for ourfelves as 
we naturally feel for others. Both , perhaps , 
have carried their doftrines a good deal beyond 
the juft ftandard of nature and propriety. 

The firft are thofe whining and melancholy 
moraliftSj who are perpetually reproaching ua 
with our happinefs , while fo many of our brethren 
are in mifery ' , who regaf d as impious the natural 
joy of profperity, which does not think of the 
many wretches that are at eVety inftant laboring 
under all forts of calamities , in the languor of 
poverty , in the agony of difeafe , in the horrors 
of death , under the infults and oppreffion of their 
enemies. Commiferation for thofe miferies which 
We never faw, which we never heard of, but 
which we may be affured are at all times infeftihg 
fuch numbers of our fellow-creatures, ought, 
they think , to damp the pleafures of the fortunate, 
and to render a certain melancholy dejeftion 
habitual to all men. But firft of all, this extreme 
fympathy with misfortunes which we know no- 
thing about , feems altogether abfurd and unrea- 
fonable. Take the whole earth at an average ^ 

' See Thamfon's S?afons , Winter : 

^ Ah! litde think the gay licentiotis proud," &fi,. 

S^9 alCo Pafeal. 
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for one man who fuffers pain or mifery , you 
will find twenty in profperity and joy , or at leaft 
in tolerable circumftances. No reafon, furely, 
can be affigried why we ftiould rather weep with 
the one than rejoice with the twenty. This artificial 
commiferation 5 befides, is not only abfurd, but 
feems altogether unattainable ; and thofe who afFe6l 
this charafter have commonly nothing but a certain 
dffeded and fentimental fadnefs , which , without 
reaching the heart, ferves only to render the 
countenance and converfation impertinently difmal 
and difagreeable. And laft of all, this difpofition 
of mind , though it could be attained , would be 
perfe(!Hy ufelefs , and could ferve no other purpofc 
than to render miferable the perfon who poffeffed 
it. Whatever interefl we take in the fortune of thofe 
with whom we have no acquaintahce or connexion , 
.and who are placed altogether out of the iphere of 
our aftivity , can produce only anxiety to ourfelves , 
without any manner of advantage to them* To 
what purpofe fliould we trouble ourfelves about 
the world in the moon ? All men , even thofe at 
the greateft diflance , aie no doubt entided to our 
good wiflies , and our good wilhes we naturally give 
them. But if, notwithftanding , they fliould be 
unfortunate , to give ourfelves any anxiety upon that 
account , feems to be no part of our duty. That 
we Ihould be but little intereifted , therefore , in 
the fortune of thofe whom we can neither ferve 
nor hurt, and who are in every refpeft fo very remote 
from, us, feems wifely ordered by Nature j and if it 
were poffible to alter in this refpe£l the original 
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conftitution of our frame , we could yet gain 

nothing by the change. 

It is never objefted to us that we have too little 
fellow-feeling with the joy of fuccefs. Wherever 
envy does not prevent it , the favor which we bear 
to profperity is rather apt to be too great; and the 
fame moralifts who blame us for want of fufficient 
fy mpathy witft the miferable , reproach us for the 
leyity with which we are too apt to admire and 
almoft to worfliip the fortunate, the powerful, 
and the rich. 

Among the moralifts who endeavour to correal 
the natural inequality of our paffive feelings by 
diminifliing our fenfibility to what peculiarly con- 
c^ns ourfelves , we may count all the ancient feds 
of philofophers , but particularly the ancient Stoics, 
Man , according to the Stoics , ought to regard 
himfelf , not as fomething feparated and detached , 
but as a citizen of the world , a member of the 
vaft commonwealth of nature. To the intereft of 
this great community , he ought at all times to be 
willing that his own little intereft fliould be facri- 
ficed. Whatever concerns himfelf, ought to 
affeiS him no more than whatever concerns any 
other equally important part of thid'immenfe fyftem. 
We Ihould view ourfelves, not in the light in 
which our own felfiiS paffions are apt to place us; 
but in the light in which any other citizen of the 
world would view us. What befals ourfelves we 
fhould regard as what befals our neighbour , or , 
what comes to the fame" thing , as our neighbour 

Q3 
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regards what befals us. " When our neighbour," 
fays Epiftetus, 'Mofes his wife, or his fon, there 
^' is nobody who is not fenfible that this is a human 
^ calamity , a natural event altogether according 
" to the ordinary courfe of things j but when the 
^ fame thing happens to ourfelves , then we cry 
^ out, as if we had fuifered the moft dreadful mis- 
^ fortune. We ought , however , to remember how 
^^ we were affefted when this accident happened 
V to an other , and fuch as we ^Yere in his cafe, fuch 
^' ought we to be in our own." 

Thofe private misfortunes, for which our feelings 
are apt to go beyond the bounds of propriety 9 
;ire of two different kinds. They are either fuch 
9S affeflus only indire<Sly, by aflfe6iing, in thefirft 
place , fome other perfons who are particularly dear 
to us ; fuch as our parents , our children , our bro- 
thers and fifters, our intimate friends; or they are 
fuch as affe£l ourfelves immediately and direftly , 
either in our body , in our fortune , or in our repu- 
tation ; fuch as pain , ficlmefs , approaching death , 
poverty, difgrace, &:c. 

In piisfortunes of the firft kind, our emotions 
may , no doubt , go very much beyond what exaii 
propriety wiU admit of^ but they may Ukewife fall 
fhort of it , and they frequently do fo. The man 
wtio fl^ould feel no more for the death or diflrefs 
of his own father, or fon,. than for thofe of any 
other mans father or fon, would appear neither 
a good fon npr a good father. Such unnatural 
indifference , far from exciting our applaufe , would 
incur our higheft difapprobatiOn. Of thofe domeflic 
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affedions , however , fome are moft apt to oifend 
by their excefs, and others by their defeA. Nature, 
for the wifeft purpofes, has rendered, in moft 
men^ perhaps in ^Imen, parental tendernefs a 
much ftronger afFeftion than filial piety. The con- 
tinuance and propagation of the fpecies depend 
altogether upon the former , and not upon the latter. 
In ordinary cafes , tlie exiftence and prefervatioil 
of the child depend altogether tipon the care ol 
the parents. Thofe of the parents feldom depend 
upon that of the child. Nature , therefore , has 
rendered the former affedion fo flrong, that it 
generally requires not to be excited, but to be 
moderated; and moralifls feldom endeavoui: ta 
teach us how to indulge , but generally how to re- 
ftrain our fondnefs , our excefRve attachment , the 
unjuft preference which we are difpofed to give 
to our own children above thofe of other people. 
They exhort Us , on tlie contrary , to an aff edionate 
attention to our parents, and to maJce a proper 
return to them , in their old age , for the kindnef& 
which they had ftio wn to us in our infancy and 
youth. In the Decalogue we are commanded to 
honor our fathers and mothers. No mention is 
made of the love of our children. Nature had 
fufficienly prepared us for the performance of this 
latter duty. Men are feldom accufed of aflefting 
to be fonder of their children thdn they teally 
are. They have fometimes been fufpefted of dif- 
playing their piety to their parents with too much 
oflentation. The oftentatious forrow of widows 
has , for a like reafon^ been fufpeded of infincerity. 

Q4 
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We fllould refpeft, could we believe it fincere, 
even the excefs of fuch kind affe6lion$ ; and though 
we might not perfeftly approve y we fliould not 
feverely condemn it. That it appears praife-worthy, 
at leaft in the eyes of thofe who afFe<9: it, the very 
afTeftation is a proof. 

Even the excdfs of thofe kind afFeftions which 
are moft apt to offend by their excefs , though it 
may appear blamable , never appears odious. 
We blame the exceffive fondnefs and anxiety of a 
parent, as fomething which may , in the end^ 
prove hurtful to the child , and which , in the 
mean time , is exceffively inconvenient to the pa-- 
rent 5 but we eafily pardon it, and never regard it 
with hatred and deteftation. But the defeft of 
this ufually exceffive affeflion appears always 
pecifliarly odious. The man who appears to feel 
noAing for his own children , but who treats them 
upon all occaiions with unmerited feverity and 
harflmefs, feems of all brutes the moft deteftable. 
The fenfe of propriety , fo far from requiring us 
to eradicate altogether that extraordinary fenfibility, 
which we naturally feel for the misfortunes of our 
neareft connexions, is always much more offended 
by the defeft than it ever is by the excefs of that 
fenfibility. The floical apathy is in fuch cafes, 
never agreeable, and all the metaphyfical fophifms 
by which it is fupported can feldem ferve any 
other purpofe than to blow up the hard infenfi- 
bility of a coxcomb to ten times its native imper- 
tinence. The poets and romance-writers , - who 
beft paint thi<e refinements and delicacies of love 
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axid friendfliip, and of all vOther private tod 
dornefiic affeftions , Racine and Voltaire j Richard-- 
fon, M2^^ivaux, and Riccoboni ; are , in fuch cafei, 
much better infb:u6lors than Zeno , Chryfippus , 
or Epiftetus. 

That moderated fenfibility to the misfortanes of 
others , which does not difqualify . us for the per- 
formance of any duty ; the melancholy and affecti- 
onate remembrance of our departed friends; the 
pangy as Gray fays, to fecret forrow dear; are by 
no means undelicious fenfations. Though they 
outwardly wear the features of pain and grief, 
they are all inwardly ftamped with the ennobling 
charafters of virtue and felf-approbation. 

It is other wife in the misfortunes which affe£l 
ourfelves immediately and dire6tiy , cither in our 
beauty , or in our fortune , or in our reputation. 
The fenfe of propriety is much more apt to' be 
offended by the excels , than by the defeft of 
our fenfiblity, and there are but very few cafes 
in which we can approach too near to the itoical 
apathy and indifference. 

That we have very little fellow-feeling with any 
of the paffions which take their origin from the 
body , has already be^n obferved. That pain 
which is occafioned by an evident caufe ; fuch 
as, the cutting or tearing of the flefli; is', perhaps, 
the aifedion of the body with which the fpeftator 
feels the moft lively fympathy. The approach- 
ing death of his neighbour too , feldom fails to 
afFeft him a good deal. In botli cafes, how- 
ever , he feels fo very little in comparifon of what 
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tlie perfon principally concerned feels, that the 
latter can fcarce ever offend the former by appearing 
to fufFer with too much eafe. 

The mere want of fortune, mere poverty, 
excites little compaflion. Its complaints are too apt 
to be the objefts rather of contempt than of 
fellow-feeling. We defpife a beggar; and, though 
hi* importunities may extort an alms from us , he 
is fcarce ever the obje£l of any ferious commifera^ 
tion. The fall from riches to poverty, as it commonly 
occafions the moft real diftrefs to the fuflerei:, fo 
it feldom fails to excite the mofl fmcere commife- 
ration in the fpeftator. Though , in the prefent 
ftate of fociety, this misfortune can feldom happen 
without fome mifcondu6l, and fome very confi- 
derable mifconduft too , in the fuffererj yet he is 
almofl always fo much pitied that he is fcarce 
ever allowed to fall into the loweft ftate of poverty; 
but by the means of his friends, frequently by 
the indulgence of thofe very creditors who have 
much reafon to complain of his imprudence, is 
almofl always fupportedin fome degree of decent, 
though humble, mediocrity. To perfons under 
fuch misfortunes , we could , perhaps , eafily 
pardon fome degree of weaknefs ; but , at the 
fame time', they who carry the firmefl co,untenance, 
who accommodate themfelves \yith the greatefl 
cafe to their new fituation , who feem to feel no 
humiliation from the change, but to refl their 
rank in the fociety , not upon their fortune , but 
upon their chara6ler and conduft, are always the 
mofl approved of, and never fail to command our 
higheft and moft aifeilionate admiration. 
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' As, of all the external misfortunes -which can 
affeft an innocent man immediately and direftly , 
the undeferVed lofs of reputation is certainly the 
greateft; fo a confiderable degree of fenfibility to 
whatever can bring on fo great a calamity ,' does 
not always appear ungraceful or difagreeable. We 
often efteem a young man the more, when he 
refents , though with fome degree of violence , any 
unjuft reproach that may have been thrown upon 
his ch;ira6ler or his honor. The affliflion of an 
innocent young lady, on account of the groundlefs 
furmifes which may have been circulated concer- 
ning her cbnduft , appears often perfeftly amiable^ 
Perfons of an advanced age > whom long experience 
of the folly arid injuftice of the world , has taught 
to pay little regard , either to its cenfure or to ita 
applaufe, neglect and defpife obloquy, and do 
not even deign to honor . its futile authors with 
any ferious refentment. This indifference, which 
is founded altogether on a firm confidence in 
their own well-tried and well-eftablilhed chara'flers, 
would be difagreeable in young people ,^ who 
neither can nor ought to have any fuch confidence. 
It might in them be fuppofed to forebode, in 
their advancing years , a mofl improper infenfibility 
to real honor and idfainy. 

In all other private misfortunes which afFeft 
ourfelves immediately and direftly, we can very 
feldom offend by appearing to be too little 
afiefted We frequently remember our fenfibility 
to the misfortunes of others with pleafure and 
fatisfadion. We can feldom remember that to 
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our own , without fome degree of fliame and 
humiliation. 

If we examine the different fliades and gradations 
of weaknefs and lelf-command , as we meet with 
them in common life, we Ihall very eafily fatify 
ourfelves that this control of our paffive feelings 
mull be acquired , not from the abftrufe fyliogifms 
of a quibbling dialectic, but from that great dif- 
cipline which Nature « has eftabliflied for the 
acquifition of thi^ and of every other virtue; a 
regard to the fentiments of the real or fuppofed 
fpedator of our condu£l. 

A very young child has no felf-command ; but , 
whatever are its emotions , whether fear , or grief, 
or anger , it endeavours always , by the violence 
of its outcries , to alarm , as much as it can , the 
attention of its nurfe, or of its parents. While 
it remains . under the cuftody of fuch partial 
protecftors, its anger is the fir ft and^ perhaps, the 
only paiRon which it is taught to moderate. By 
noife and threatening they are, for their own 
eafe , often obliged to frighten it into good temper; 
and the paffion which incites it to attack , h 
reftrained by that which teaches it to attend to its 
own lafety. When it is old enough to go to 
fchool, or to mix with its equals, it foon finds 
that they have no fuch indulgent partiality. It 
naturally wifhes to gain their favor, and to avoid 
their hatred or contempt. Regard even to its own 
fafety teaches it to do fo ; and it foon finds 
that it can do fo in no other way than by moder- 
ating , not only its anger , but all its other 
paflions, to the degree which its play -fellows 
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and companions are likely to be pleafed with. It 
thus enters into the great fchool of felf-command-', 
it ftudies to be more and more mafter of itfelf , 
and begins to exercife over its own feelings a dif- 
cipline which the praftice of the longeft life is very 
feldoni lufficient to bring to complete perfe£lioti« 

In all private misfortunes , in pain , in ficknefs , 
in forrow, the w^akeft man, when his friend, 
and ftill more when a . ftranger vifits him , is im- 
mediately imprefled with the view in which they 
are likely to look upon his fituation. Their view 
calls off his attention from his own view ; and hi» 
bread is , in fome meafure , becalmed the moment 
they come into his prefence. This eflFeft is pro- 
duced inllantaneoufly and, as it were, mechan- 
ically ; but , with a ,weak man , it is not of long 
continuance. His ownview of his fituation imme- 
diately recurs upon him. He abandons himfelf , 
as before , to fighs and tears and lamentations ; and 
endeavours , like a child that has not yet gone to 
fchool , to produce fome fort of harmony between 
his own grief and the compaffion of the fpeftator , 
not by moderating the fornier, but by impor- 
tunately calling upon the latter. 

With a man of a little more firmnefs, the 
eife£l is fomewhat more permanent. He endea- 
vours, as much as he can, to hx his attendon upon 
the view which the company are likely to take of 
his fituation. He feels, at the fame time, the efteem 
and approbation which they naturally conceive 
for him when he thus preferves his tranquillity j 
and, though undei the preffure of fome receiitf 
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and great c^tnity, appears to feel for himfelf 
no more than what they really feel for him. He 
approves and applauds himfelf by fympathy with 
their approbation , and the pleafure which he de- 
rivet from this fentiment fupports and enables him 
more eafily to continue this generous effort In 
moil cafes he avoids mentioning his own misfor- 
tune; and his company, if they are tolerably well 
bred, are careful to fay nothing which can put 
him in niind of it He endeavours to entertain 
them , in his ufual way, upon indifferent fubjeds, 
or , if he feels himfelf ftrong enough to venture 
to mention his misfortune , he endeavours to talk 
of it as , he thinks , they are capable of talking of 
it , and even to feel it no further than they are 
capable of feeling it If he has not , however , been 
well inured to the hard difcipline of felf^command ^ 
he foon grows weary of this reftraint. A long vifit 
fatigues him ; and , towards the end of it , he is 
conftantly in danger of doing , what he never fails 
to do the. moment it is over , of abandoning him- 
felf to all the weaknefs of exceflive forro w. Modern 
good manners , which are extremely indulgent to 
human weaknefs, forbid, for fome time, the 
vifits of flrangers to perfons under great family- 
tiiftrefs , and permit thofe only of the neareft rela- 
tions and moft intimitate friends. The prefence of 
the latter , it is thought , will impofe lefs rellraint 
than that of the former; and the fufferers can more 
•afily accommodate themfelves to the feelings of 
thofe, from whom they have reafon to expe£i a more 
indulgent fympathy. Secret enemies^ who fancy that 
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they are not known to be fuch , are frequently 
fond of making thofe charitable vifits as early as 
the moft intimate friends. The weakeft man in the 
world, in this cafe, endeavours to fupport his 
manly countenance, and, from indignation and 
contempt of their malice , to behave with as much 
gaiety and eafe as he can. 

The ipian of real conftancy and firmnefs , the 
wife and juft man who has been thoroughly bred 
in the great fchool of felf-command , in the buftle 
and bufinefs of the world, expofed, perhaps, to 
the^ violence and injufUce of fa<^on, and to the 
hardihips and hazards of war, maintains this con^ 
trol of his paflive feelings upon all occafions ; and 
whether in folitude or in fociety , wears nearly the 
fame countenance, and is affe£led very nearly in 
the lame manner. In fuccefs and in difappoinO 
ment , in profperity and in adverfity , before friend^ 
and before enemies , he has often been under the 
, neceffity of fupporting this manhood. He hag 
never dared to forget for one moment the judge- 
ment which the impartial fpe£bitor would paft 
upon his lentiments and condudi He has never 
dared to fufifer the man within the breaft to be 
abfent one moment from his attention. With the 
eyes of this great inmate he has always been accuf** 
tomed to regard whatever relates to himfel£ This 
habit has become perfeilly familiar, to him* He 
has been in the conftant praftice , and, indeed^ 
under the conflant neceffity, of modelling, or 
of endeavouring to model , not only his out- 
ward condud and behaviour , but , ^s much at 
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he can , even his inward fentiments and feelings , 
according to thofe of this awful and refpeftable 
judge. He does not merely afFeft the fentiments of 
the impartial fpeftator. He really adopts them; 
He almoft identifies himfelf with , he almoft 
becomes himfelf that impartial fpe£lator , and 
fcarce «ven feels but as that great arbiter of his 
condu6t direfts him to feel. 

The degree of the f elf-approbation with which 
every man , upon fuch occalions , furveys his own 
conduct, is higher or lower, exailly in proportion 
to the degree of felf-command which is nece^ary 
in order to obtain that felf-approbation. Where 
little felf-command is neceffary, little felf-approba- 
tion is due. The man who has only fcratched his 
finger, cannot much applaud himfelf, though 
he fhould immediately appear to have forgot this 
paltry misfortune. The man who has loft his leg 
by a cannon-ihot , and who , the moment after , 
fpeaks and a6is with his ufual coolnefs and 
tranquillity, as he exerts a much higher degree 
of felf-command, fo he naturally feels a much 
higher degree of felf-approbation. With moil 
men, upon fuch an accident, their own natural 
view of their own misfortune would force itfelf 
upon them with fuch a vivacity and ftrength of 
coloring, as would entirely efface all thought of 
every other view. They would feel nothing , they 
could attend to nothing , but their own pain and 
their own fear j and not only the judgment of 
the, ideal man within the breaft , but that of 
^e real fpeitators who might happen to be 

prefent. 
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prefent, Would be entirely overlooked and 
difregarded. ^ 

The reward which Nature beftowd upoti good 
behaviour under misfortune, is thus exadly propor- 
tioned to the degree of that gpod behaviour. The 
only compenfation flie could poflibly make for the 
bitternefs of pain and difli'efs is thus too, in equal 
degrees of good behaviour^ exa<^ly proportioned to 
the degree of that pain and diftrefs. In proportion 
to the degree of the felf-command which is neceflary 
in order to conquer our natural fenfibility , th^ 
pleafure and pride of the conquefl are fo much the 
greater; and this pleafure and pride are fo great 
that no man can be altogether unhappy who 
completely enjoys them. Mifery and Wretchedneft 
can never enter the breafl in which dwells complete 
felf-fatisfaftion ; and though it may be too much j 
perhaps , to fay^ with the Stoics , that , under fiich 
an acicident as that above mentioned^ the happineft 
of a wife man is in every refpe6l equal to what it could 
have been under any othef circumflances 5 yet it muft 
be acknowledged , at leaft j that this Complete enjoy* 
merit of his own felf-applaufe, though it may hot 
altogether extingiiifh, muft certainly very much alle- 
viate his fenfe: of his own fufferings. 

In fuch paroxyfms of diftrefsj if I may be kll6Wed 
to call them fo, the wifeft and firfneft man, iii ordef 
to preferve his equanimity , is obliged j I imagine | 
to make a cbnfiderable, and even a painful exertioi*. 
His own natural feeling of his own diflrefsj hisi own 
natural view of his own fituation, prelTes hard upoft 
him^ and he cannot, without a very gireat effort^ fi& hii» 
Vol. I. R 
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attention upon that of the impartial fpe£):ator. 
Both views prefent themfelves to him at the fame 
lime. His fenfe of honor, his regard to his own 
dignity, dire£ls him to fix his whole attention 
upon the one view. His natiiral , his untaught and 
undifciplined feelings , are continually calling it off 
to the other. He does not , in this cafe , perfeftly 
identify himfelf with the ideal man within the breaft, 
he does not become himfelf the impartial fpe^lator 
of his own condu6L The different views of both 
characters exifl in his mind feparate and diftin£t 
from one another, and each direAing him to a 
behaviour different from that to which the other 
direds hinu When he follows that view which 
honor and dignity point out to him. Nature doe* 
not , indeed , leave him without a recompence. He 
enjoys his own complete f elf-approbation , and 
the applaufe of every candid and impartial fpeAaton 
By her unalterable laws , however , he flill fuff ers ; 
and the recompence which Ihe beflows , though 
very confiderable , is not fufficient completely to 
compenfate the fufferings which thofe laws infli6L 
JM either is it fit that it fhould. If it did complete* 
ly compenfate them, he could , from felf-interefl , 
have no motive for avoiding an accident which 
muft. neceffarily diminifli his utility both to 
himfelf and to fociety ; and Nature , from 
her parental care of both , meant that ha 
fliould anxioufly avoid all fuch accidents. He 
fuifers , therefore , and though , in the agony 
of the paroxy fm , he maintains , not only the 
manhood of his countenance ^ but the fedateneiii 
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and fobriety of his judgment , it requires hit 
iitmoft and moft fatiguing exertions to do fo. 

By the conftitution of human nature, however, 
agony can never be permanent; and, if he fur- 
vives the paroxyfm , he foon comes, without any 
effort, to enjoy his ordinary tranquillity. A man 
with a wooden leg fuffers , no doubt , and forefeet 
that he muft continue to fuffer during the remain- 
der of his life , a very conliderable inconveniency; 
He foon comes to view it , however , exadlly as 
every impartial fpeftator views it; as an incon- 
veniency under which he can enjoy all the ordi- 
nary pleafures both of folitude and of fociety. He 
foon identifies himfelf with the ideal man within 
the breaft , he foon becomes himfelf the impartial 
fpe^iator of his own fituation. He no longer 
tveeps , he no longer laments, he no longer 
grieves over it, as a weakjman may fometimet 
do in the beginning. The view of the impartial 
fpedator becomes fo perfeflly habitual to him, 
that, without any effort, without any exertion, 
he never thinks of fuiveying his misfortune in 
any other niew. 

The never-failing certainty with which all men , 
fooner or later , accommodate themfelves to what- 
ever becomes their permament fituation, may, 
perhaps , induce us to think tliat the Stoics were, 
at leaft, thus far very nearly in the right j that, 
between one permanent fituation and another, 
there was, with regard to real happinels, no 
effential difference; or that, if there were any 
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difference , it was no more than juft fiifficient to^ 
render fome of them the objeds of fimple choice 
or preference; but not of any eameft or anxiouf 
delire : and others, of fimple rejeftion, as being 
fit to be fet afide 'or avoided; but not of any 
earneft or anxious averfion. Happinefs confifts in 
tranquillity and enjoyment. Without tranquillity 
there can be no enjoyment; and where there is 
perfeft tranquillity there is fcarce any thing which 
is not capable of amufing. But in every per- 
' man/ent fituation , where there is no expeftation 
of change , the mind of every man , in a longer 
or fliorter time , returns to its natural and ufual 
ftate of tranquillity. In profperity , after a certain 
time , it falls back to that ftate ; in adverfity , 
after a certain time , it rifes up to it. In the 
confinement and folitude of the Baflile,. after a 
certain time, the fafliionable and frivolous Count 
de Lauzun recovered tranquillity enough to be 
ctpif^le of amufing himfelf with feeding a fpiden 
A mind better furniflied would , perhaps , have 
both fooner recovered its tranquillity^, and fooner 
found , in its own thoughts , a much better 
amufement 

The great fource of both the mifery and dif- 
orders of human life , feems to arife from over- 
rating the difference between one' permament 
fituation and another. Avarice over-rates the dif- 
ference between poverty and riches; ambition ^ 
that between a private and a public ftation : vain- 
glory , that between obfcurity and extenfive repu- 
tation. The perfon under the influence of any of 
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thofe extravagant paffions, is not only miferable in 
his actual fituation, but is often difpofed to difturb 
the peace of fociety, in order to arrive at that which 
he fo fooliflily admires. The flighteft obfervation, 
however, might fatisfy him, that, in all the ordinary 
fituations of human life, a well -difpofed mind 
may be equally calm, equally cheerful, and equally 
contented. Some of thofe fituations may , no doubt, 
deferve to be preferred to others : but none of 
them can deferve to be purfued with that paffion- 
ate ardor which drives us to violate the rules 
either of prudence or of juftice; or to corrupt the 
fiiture tranquillity of our minds , either by fliame 
from the remembrance of our own folly , or by 
remorfe from the horror of our own injuftice. 
Wherever prudence does not direft, wherever 
juftice does not permit, the attempt to change 
our fituation , the man who does attempt it , plays .* 
at the moft unequal of all games of hazard , and •: 
flakes every thing againfl fcarce any thing. • What f. 
the favorite of the king of Epirus faid to his 
mafter , may be applied to men in all the ordinary 
fituations of human life. When the King had , 
recounted to him , in their proper order, all the 
conquefls which he propofed to make , and had ■ 
come to the laft of them ; And what does your Ma- 

jefty propofe to do then ? faid the Favorite I pro- 

pofe then , faid the King, to enjoy myfelf with my 
friends, and endeavour to be good company over 
a bottle.— And what hinders your Majelty from doing 
fo now ? replied the Favorite. In the mqfl glittering 
and exalted fituation that our idle fancy can hold . 

R 2 
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out to us , the pleafures from which we propofe 
to derive our real happinefs, are almoft always the 
fame with thofe which , in our aflual, though 
humbly ftation , we have at all times at hand , and* 
in our power. Ejccept the frivolous pleafures of 
vanity and fuperiority, we may find, in the moft 
humble ftation , where there is only perfonal 
liberty, every other which the moft exalted can 
afford; and" the pleafures of vanity and fiiperiority 
are ieldom confiftent with perfeft tranquillity /the 
principle and foundation of all real and fatisfaflary 
enjoyment. Neither is it always certain that, in 
the fplendid fituation which we aim at, thofer 
real and fatisfaftory pleafures can be enjoyed with 
the fame fecurity as in the humbly one which we 
are fo very eager to abandon. Examine the records 
of hiftory, recoUeft what has happened within 
the circle of your own experience , confider with 
attention what has been the conduft oi almott all 
the greatly unfortunate , either in private or public 
life, whom you may have either read of, or 
heard of, or remember; and you will find that the 
misfortunes of by far the greater part of them have 
arifen from their not knowing when they were 
well, when it was proper for thern to fit ftill and 
to be contented. The infcription upon the 
tombftone of the man who had endeavoured to 
mend a tolerable conflitution by taking phyfic, 
*^ / was well , J wijhed ta be better ; here i 
** am: *' may generally be applied with great 
juftnefs to the diftrefs oi difappointed avarice and 
4mbition« 
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It may be thought a fingular , but I believe it to 
be a juft obr^rvation , that , in the misfortunes 
which admit of fume remedy , the greater part of 
tnen do not either fo readily or fo univerfally 
recover their natural- and ufual tranquillity , as in 
thoie which plainly admit of none^ In misfor*-^ 
tunes of the latter kind , it is chiefly in what may 
be called the paroxylm , or in the hrll attack , diat 
we can difcover any fenflble difference between 
the fentiments. and behaviour of the wife and thofe 
of the weak^ man. In the end , Time , the great 
and univerial comforter , gradually compofes the 
weak man to the feme degree of tranquillity 
which a regard to his own dignity and manhood 
teaches the wile man to alTume in the beginning,, 
The cafe of the man with the wooden leg is aa 
obvious example of this. In the irreparable mis^ 
fortunes occafioned by the death of children , or 
of friends and relations ^ even a wife man may 
for fome time indulge himfelf in fome degree of 
moderated forrow. An affectionate 9 but weak 
woman 9 is often » upon fuch occaiions y almoft 
perfedly difhraded. Time , however, in a longer 
or Ihorter period^ never fails to compofe the weak<^ 
eft woman to the fanie degree of tranquillity av 
the fhrongefl man. In all the irreparable, calamities 
which afted himfelf immediately and dire£lly , a 
wife man endeavours , from the beginning , to 
anticipate and to enjoy befqre-hand , that tranquil* 
Iky which he forefees the course of a few months ^. 
or a few yeaxis^ will ceitainiy refiore to him in 
the end. 
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In the misfortunes for which the nature of things 
admits, or feems to admit, of a remedy, but in 
which the means of applying that remedy are not 
within the reach ot the Jutierer , his vain and 
fruitlefs attempts to reftore himfelf to his former 
fituation, his continual anxiety tor their fuecels, 
Jiis repeated difappointments upon their mifcaiv 
riago, are what chiefly hinder him from refuming 
his natural tranquillity ,. and frc^utndy render 
miferabl^, during the whole of his life., a man to 
whom a greater misfortune , but which plainly 
admitted of no remedy , would not have given 9, 
fortnight's diflurbance. In the fall from reyal favor 
to difgrace, frpm power to iiifigniiicancy , froni 
ipiches to poverty, from hberty to confinement, 
from ftrong health to fome lingering, chronicnl, 
and perhaps incurable difeafe , the man who firug- 
gles the leaft, who mofl eafily and readily acquiefc 
Ces in the foi/u^ie which ,has fallen to him, very 
foon recovers his ufual and natural tranquillity, 
and furveys the rnoft difagreeable eircumftancei 
of his actual fituation in the fame light, or perhaps, 
in a much lefs unfavorable light ^ than that in 
which the mof} indifferent fpecHiator is difpofied to 
furvey them. Faftion j intrigue , and cabal, diflurb 
the quiet of the unfortunate ftatefman. Extravagant 
projects y vifions of gold mines, interrupt the 
repofe of the ruined bankrupt. Theprifoner, wha 
h continuaLHy plotting to efcape from his confine^ 
inen,t, cannot enjoy that careleft fecurity which 
even a ^xrifon can ^fibrd him. The nfxedicines of 

th^ phyficiaa 9X^ pftcm th^ grea^t^ft iQxmeat ol 
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the incurable patient The ihonic who , in order to 
comfort Joanna of Caftile, upon the death of her 
hulband Philip , told her of a King , who , fourteen 
years after his deceafe , had been reftof ed to life 
again , by the prayers of his affli6led queen , wai^ 
not likely, by his legendary tale , to reftore fedate-* 
nefs to the diftempered mind of that unhappy 
Prihcefs. She endeavoured to repeat the fame 
experiment in hopes of the fame fuccefs ; reiifted 
for a long time the burial of her hufband , foon 
after raifed his body from the grave , attended it 
almofl conilantly herfelf , and watched , with all 
the impatient anxiety of frantic expectation , the 
happy moment when her wilhes were to be gra- 
tified by the revival of her beloved Philip *. 

Our fenfibility to the feelings of others, fo far 
from being inconfiflent with the manhood of felf- 
command , is the very principle upon which that 
manhood is founded. The very fame principle or 
inftinft which , in the misfortune of our Neigh- 
bour , prompts us to companionate his forrow j 
in our own misfortune , prompts us to reftrain the 
abje6l and miferable lamentations of our own for- 
row. The fame principle or inflinft which , in his 
profperity and fuccefs, prompts us to congratulate hit 
joy; in our own profperity and fuccefs, prompt* 
us to reflrain the levity and intemperance of our 
own joy. In both cafes , the propriety of our 
own fentiments and feeUngs feems to be exadlyin 

^ See Robertfon> Chatles V« voL ii. p. 19 and ^o^ 
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proportion to the vivacity and force with which 
we enter into and conceive his fentiments and 
feelings. 

The man of the moft perfefl; virtne, the man 
whom we naturally love and revere the moft , is 
he who joins, to the moft perfe£l command of 
his own original and felfilh feelings , the moft exqui^- 
fite fenfibility both to the original and fympa* 
thetic feelings of others. The man who, to all the 
foft , the amiable , and the gentle virtues , joins>all 
the great, the awful, and the refpeflable, mufi 
furely be the natural and proper obJe£l of our 
lilgheft love and admiration. 

The pcrfon beft fitted by nature for acquiring 
the former of thofe two fets of virtues , is likewife 
necelTarily beft fitted for acquiring the latter. The 
man who feels the moft for the joys and forrows 
of others , is beft fitted for acquiring the molt 
complete control of his own joys and forrows. 
The man of the moft exquifite humanity , is nam- 
rally the moft capable of acquiring the higheft 
degree of felf-command. He may not, however, 
always have acquired it ; and it very frequendy 
happens that he has not He may have lived too 
much in eafe and tranquillity. He may have never 
been expofed to the violence of f a£lion » or to the 
bardlhips and hazards of war« He may have never 
experienced the infolence of his fuperior^, the jealous 
and malignant envy of his equals , or the pilfering 
injuftice of his inferiors. When , in an advanced age, 
fome accidental change of fortune expofes him to aU 
thefe^ they all make too great animpreilion upon 
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him. He has the difpofition which fits him for 
acquiring the moll perfefl felf-command; but he 
has never had the opportunity of acquiring it 
Exercife and praftice have been wanting; and with- 
out thefe no habit can ever be tolerably efta- 
bliihed. Hardfhips , dangers , injuries , misfortunes , 
are the only mafters under whom we can learn 
the exercife of this virtue. But thefe are all mafter$ 
to whom nobody willingly puts himfelf to fchool. 
The fituations in which the gentle virtue of 
humanity can be mofl happily cultivated , are by 
no means the fame with thofe which are beft 
fitted for forming the aultere virtue of felf-com- 
mand. The man who is himfelf at eafe can befl 
attend to the diflrefs of others. The man who it 
himfelf expofed to hardfhips is mofl immediately 
called upon to attend to, and to control his own 
feelings. In the the mild funfhine of undifturbed 
tranquillity, in the calm retirement of undilFipated 
and philofophical leifure, the foft virtue of 
humanity fiourifhes the moft , and is capable of 
the highefl improvement. But, in ffich fituations, 
the greatefl and noblefl exertions of felf-com- 
mand have little exercife. Under the boiflerout 
and ftormy Sky of war and faction, of public 
tumult and confufidn, the fturdy leverity of felf- 
command profpers the moft , and can be the mofl 
fuccefsfully cultivated. But, in fuch fituanons, 
the flron^eft fuggeftions of humanity muft frequent-^ 
-ly be flifled or neglefted; and every fuch negle£l 
neceffarily tends to weaken the principle of 
humanity. As it may frequently be the duty of ^ 
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foldier not to take , To it may fometimes be his 
duty not to give quarter ; and the humanity of the 
man who has been feveral times under the neceffitjr 
of fubmitting to this difagreeable duty , can fcarce 
fail to fuffer a confiderable diminution. For his 
own eafe , he is too apt to learn to make light of 
the misfortunes which he is fo often under the 
neceffity of occafioning; and the fituations which 
call forth the noblefl exertions of felf-command, 
by impofmg the neceffity of violating fometimet 
the property, and fometimes the life of our 
neighbour , always tend to diminifli , and too often 
to extinguifli altogether, thatfacred regard to both^ 
"which is the foundation of juflice and humanit}^ 
It is upon this account, that we fo frequently 
find in the world men of great humanity who 
have little felf-command , but who are indolent 
and irrefolute , and eafily diftieartened , either by 
difficulty or danger , from the moll honorable pur- 
suits • and , on the contrary , men of the mofl 
perfeA felf-command , whom no difficulty can 
difcourage , no danger appal , and who are at all 
times ready for the moft daring and defperate enter- 
prifes , but who , at the fame time , feem to be har- 
dened againfl all fenfe either of juiKce or humanity* 
In folitude, we are apt to feel too ftrongly 
whatever relates to ourfelves : we are apt to over- 
rate the good offices we may have done, and the inju- 
ries we may have fuifered: we are apt to be too much 
elated by our own good , and too much dejefled by 
our own bad fortune. The converfation of a friend 
brings us to a better^ that of a ftranger to a ftill better 
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temper. The man within the hreaft , the abftra(S 
and ideal fpeftator of our fentiments and conduct, 
requires often to be awakened and put in mind 
of his duty, by theprefence of the real fpeif^ator : 
and it is always from that fpe6lator, from whoni 
we can expeft the leaft fympathy and indulgence , 
that v/e are likely to learn the moll complete leffon 
of felf- command. 

Are you in adverfity? Do not mourn in thi 

darknefs of folitude , do not regulate your forrow 

according to the indulgent fympathy of your 

intimate friends; return, as foon as poflible, to 

the day-light of the world and of fociety. Live 

with flrang^rs , with thofe who know nothing , or 

care nothing about your misfortune ; do not eyea 

ftun the company of enemies; but^give yourfelf 

the pleafure of mortifying their malignant joy , by; 

making them f^el how little you are affefted by, 

your calamity , and how much you are above it. 

Are you in profperity? Do not confine th© 

enjoyment of your good fortune to your owa 

houfe , to the company of your own friends , 

perhaps of your flatterers, of thofe who build upoa 

your fortune the hopes of mending their own j 

frequent thofe who are independent of you, 

who can value you only for your character and 

conduft, and not for your fortune. Neither feck 

nor fhun , neither intrude yourfelf into nor rua 

away from the fociety of thofe who were once 

your fuperiors, and who may be hurt at finding you 

their equal , or , perhaps , even their fuperior* 

The impertinence of their pride npiay, perWps^ 
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render their company too difagreeable : but if ft 
Jhould not, be aflured that it is the beft company 
you can poflibly keep; and if, by the fimplicity 
of your unaffuming demeanour, you can gain 
their favor and kindnefs, you may reft fatisfied 
that you are modeft enough , and that your 
head has been in norefpe£l turned by your 
good fortune. 

The propriety of your moral fentiments is never 
fo apt to be corrupted, as when the indulgent 
and partial fpeAator is at hand, while the indif- 
ferent and impartial one is at a great difbmce. 

Of the condu<!!l of one independent nation towards 
another, neutral nations are the only indifferent 
and impartial fpeAators. But they are placed 
at fo great a diftance that they are almoA quite 
out of fight. When two nations are at variance ^ 
the citizen of each pays little regard to the fentiments 
which foreign nations may entertain concerning 
his condu^ His whole ambition is to obtain the 
approbation of his own fellow-citizens ; and as 
they are all animated by the fame hoftile paffions 
which animate himfelf , he can never pleafe them 
fo much as by enraging and offending ^their 
enemies. The partial fpedator is at hand: the 
impartial one at a great diftance. In war and 
negociation, therefore, the laws of juftice are very 
feldom obferved. Truth and fair dealing are al- 
nioft totally difregarded. Treaties are violated ; 
and the violation, if fome advantage is gained 
by it, fheds fcarce any difhonor upon the violator. 
The ambaifador who dupes the minifter of a 
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foreign nation, i« admired and applauded. The 
juft man who difdains either to take or to give 
any advantage , but who would think it left 
diihonorable to give than to take one; the man 
who, in all private tranfaAions, would be the 
moft beloved and the moft efleemed; in thole 
public tranfadions is regarded as a fool and an 
idiot , who does not underftand his bufmefs ; and 
he incurs always the contempt, and fometimee 
even the deteftation of his felloW-citizens. In war, 
not only what are called the laws of nations , are 
frequently violated , without bringing ( among hit 
own fellow-citizens , whofe judgments he only 
regards ) any confiderable difhonor upon the 
violator ; but thofe laws themfelves are , the greater 
part of them, laid down with very Ktde regard 
to the plaineft and moft obvious rules of juftice^ 
That the innocent , though they may have fome 
connexion or dependency upon the guilty ( which, 
perhaps, they themfelves cannot help), ihould 
not , upon that account , fuffer or be puniihed for 
the guilty , is one of the plaineft and moft obvious 
rules of juftice. In the moft unjuft war, however, 
it id commonly the fovereign or the rulers only 
who are guilty. The fubjefls are almoft always 
perfeAly innocent. Whenever it fuits the 
conveniency of a public enemy , howewr , 
the goods of the peaceable citizens are fei^d 
both at land and at fea ; their lands are hid wafte^ 
their houfes are burnt and they themfelves, it 
they prefume to make any refiftance , are 
JKDurdered or led into captivity j axt4 aU thi^ 
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in the mbft perfeft conformity to what are called 
the law« of nations. 

The animofity of hoftile faftions, whether civil 
or ecclefiaftical , is often ftill more furious thim 
that of hoftile nations ; and their condufl towards 
one another is often ftill more atrocious. What 
may be called the laws of faftion have often been 
laid down by grave authors with ftill lefs regard 
to the rules of juftice than what are called the laws 
of nations. The moft ferocious patriot never ftated 
it as a ferrous queftion, Whether faith ought to 
be kept with public enemies ? -^ Whether faith 
ought to be kept with rebels ? Whether faith ought 
to be kept with heretics ? are queftions which 
have been often furioufly agitated by celebrated 
doAors both civil and ecclefiaftical. It is needlefs 
to obferve , I prefume , that both rebels and here^ 
tics are thofe unlucky perfons , who , when things 
have come to a certain degree of violence j have 
the misfortune to be of the weaker party. In a 
nation diftra6led by. faction, there are, no doubt ^ 
always a. few , though commonly but a very few j 
who preferve their judgment untainted by the 
general contagion^ They feldom amount to more 
than ) here and there, a folitary individual , with*- 
out any in^uence, excluded, by his own candor, 
.from the confidence of either party , and who^ 
though he may be one of the wifeft , is neceffarily ^ 
upon that very account, one of the moft infignificant 
xnen in the fociety. All fuch people are held in con* 
tempt and derifion , frequently in xleteftation >. by 
the furious zealots of both parties^ A true party-maB 

hates 
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hates and defpifes candor; and. In: reality ,> there 
is no vice whi^h could fo effedually difqualify hinx 
for the trade of a party-man as that fingle virtue* 
Thie real, revered, and inrpartial fpe^tor,, there- 
fore , is , upon no occafion , at a greater diftance 
than amidft the violence and rage of contending 
parties^ To them , it may be faid , that fuch a 
fpeftatot fcarce exifts any where in the univerfe* 
Even to the great Judge of the univerfe , they im- 
pute all their own prejudices ^ and often view that 
Divine Being a? animated by all their own vindic- 
tive and implacable paffions. Of all the corrupters 
of moral fentiments , therefoi^e , fa6lion and fana- 
ticifm have always /been by far the greateft% 

Concernmg the fubjeil of felf-command , I (hall 
only .obferve further , that our adnwration for the 
man who , under the heavieft and moft unex* 
pe£led misfortunes , continues to behave with for- 
titude and firmnefs , always fuppofes that his fen* 
fibility <to thofe misfortunes is very great , and fuch 
as it requires a very great effort to conquer or 
command. The man who was altogether infenfible 
to bodily pain , Could deferve no ^tppkufe from 
enduring the torture with the mofi perfeft patience 
and equanimity^ The man who had been created 
without the natural fear of death , could claim no 
merit from preferving his coolnefs and prefence 
of mind in the midit of the moft dreadful dangers* 
It is one of the extravagancies of Seneca , that tha 
Stoical wife nian Was j in thisrefped, fUperiof 
even to a God 5 that the fecurity of the God Was 
altogether the benefit of nature, which had, 

Vol. I. ^ S 
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exempted him from fufFering ; but that the fecnrity 
of the wife man was his own benefit , and derived 
altogether from himfelf and from his own exertions. 
The fenfibility of fome men , however , to fome 
of the objects which immediately affe^l themfelves, 
is fometimes fb itrong as to render all felf-command 
impoffible. No fenfe of honor can control the 
fears of the man who is weak enough to faint ,"or 
to fall into convulfions, upon the approach of 
danger. Whether fuch weaknefs of nerves , as it 
has b^en called , may not , by gradual exercife 
and proper difcipline , admit of fome cure ^ may , 
perhaps ^ be doubtfiiL ^t feems certain that it 
ought never to be trufted or emplbyed. 



CHAP. IV- 

Of the tJaturt of Self-deceit , and of the Ori^n anS 

life of general Ruks. 



I 



N order to pervert the reftitude of our own 
judgments concerning tlie propriety of our own 
condu£l , it is not always neceffary that the real 
and impartial fpe£lator ihould be at a great difl- 
ance. When he is at hand, when he is prefent, 
the violence and injuftice of our own felfifh 
paflions are fometimes fufficient to induce the 
man within the breaft to make a report very 
different from what the real circumiiances of tht 
cafe are capable of authorizii^. 
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There are two diiferent occafions upon which 
we examine our own condufl, and endeavour to 
view it in khe light in which the impattial fpec- 
tator would view it: firft, when we are about to 
aft; and fecotidly, after we have adled. Our 
views are apt to be very partial in both cafes ; 
but they are apt to be moft partial when it is of 
xnoft importance that they fliould be other wife. 

When we are about to a£l , ' the eagernefs of 
paffion will feldom allow us to confider what 
we are doing , with the candor of an indifferent 
perfon. The violent emotions which at that time 
agitate us, difcolor oiir views of things, even 
when we are endeavouring to . place ourfelves in 
the fituation of another , and to regard the objeib 
that intereft us in the light in which they will naturally 
appear to him. The fury of our own paffions con- 
ilantly calls us back to our own place , where every 
thing appears magnified aqd mifreprefented by fel& 
love. Of the manner in Which thofe objefts would 
appeal: to another , of the view which he would tako^ 
of them 5 we can obtain, if I may fay fo , but inftan-* 
taneous glimpfes, which vaniJth in a moment, and 
which , eveii while they laft , are not altogether juft, 
AVe cannot even for that moment diveft ourfelves 
entirely of the heat and keennefs with which our 
peculiar fituation infpires us , nor confider what wa 
are about to do with the complete impartiality of an 
equitable judge. The paffions , upon this account^ 
as father Malebranche fays, all juftify themfelves, and 
feem reafpnable and proportioned to their obje^^^, 
as long as we continue to feel them* 

S 9 
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- When the aftion is over, indeed, and the 
pafliong which prompted it have fubfided, we 
can enter more coolly into the fentiments of the 
indifferent fpeflator. What before interefted u» 
is now become almoft as indifferent to us as it 
always was to him , and we can now examine 
our own conduct with his candor and impartia- 
lity. The man of to-day is no longer agitated by 
the fame paffioni which difbrafted the man of 
yefterday: and when the paroxyfm of emotion, 
in the fame manner as when the paroxyfm of 
diftrefs, is fairly over, we can identify ourfelves, 
as it were , with the ideal man within the^ br^aft , 
and, in our own .chara^er, view, as in the one 
cafe, our own fituation, fo in the other, our 
own conduct , with the fevere eyes of the moft 
impartial fpedator. But our judgments now are 
often of litde importance in comparifon of what 
they were before; and can frequently produce 
nothing but vain regret and unavailing repentance; 
without always fecuring us from the like errors in 
time to come. It is feldom , however , that they 
are quite candid even in this cafe. The opinion 
which we entertain of our own character depends 
entirely on our judgment concerning our paft 
condu£L It is fo difagreeable to think ill of our- 
felves, that we often purpofely turn away our 
view from thofe circumflances which might 
render that judgment unfavorable. He ig a bold 
furgeon, they fay, whofe hand does npt tremble 
wher he performs an operation upon his own 
perfon; and he is often equally bold who does not 
hefitate to pull off the myfterious veil of felf-delufion. 



\ 
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which cover* from his view the ctefonnities of his 
own conduft* Rather than fee our own behaviour 
under fo difagreeable an afpeft, we too often, 
foolifhly and weakly, endeavour to- exafperate 
anew thofe unjuft paffions which had formerly 
milled us ; we endeavour by artifice to awaken ouj 
•Id hatreds y and irritate afireflb oiir almoft forgot- 
ten refentments : we even exert ourfelves for thi$. 
sniferable purpofe, and thus perfeverc in injuflice, 
merely beeanfe we once were unjuft ^ and becaufe 
we are ailiamed and afraid to fee that we were foi. 

So partial are the views- of mankind with regard 
to the propriety of ;their own conduft , both at 
the time erf afl;ion and after it ; and fo difficult is 
it for them to view it in the light in which any in- 
different fpeftator would confider it But if it was 
by a peculiar faculty, fuch as the moral fenfe is 
fuppofed ta be, that they judged of their own 
condudl, if they were endued with a particular 
powerof perception, which diflinguiflied the beauty 
©r deformity of paffions and affeflions-; as their 
own paffions would be more immediately expofed 
to the view of this faculty, it would judge with 
more accuracy concerning them , than concerning 
thofe of other men y of which it had only a more 
diftant profpe6iv 

This ielf^deccit\ this fatal weaknef? of mankind ^ 
is the fource of half the diforders of human life. If 
we faw ourfelves in the light in ^hich others fee 
us ; or in which they would fee us if they knew, 
all, a reformer would generally be unavoidp 
able. We c,;^ . - 1 other wife endure the fight. 

s a 
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Natarc , however, has not left this weaknefs, 
v^hichisoffo much importance, altogethier without 
a remedy ; nor has fhe al^andoned us entirely to tho 
delufions of Xelf-love. Our continual obfervationt 
upon the'condu£l of others, infenfibly lead us to 
form to ourfelves certain general rules concerning 
what is fit and proper either to be done or to be? 
avoided. Some of their aclions fho*:k all our natural 
fentiments. We hear every body about ui e^prefs 
the like deteflation againft theni. This ftill further 
confirms , and even e:|i;afperates our natural fenfe 
of their deformity. It fatisfies us that we view 
them in the proper light , when we fee other people 
view them in the fame light. We refolve nejver 
to be guilty of the like, nor ever, upon any ac- 
count , to render ourfelves in this manner the ob-» 
jedls of i^niverfal dilapprobatioiv We thus natu^ 
rally lay down to ourfelyes a general rule , that 
nil fqch ailions are to b^ avoided, as tending to 
gender us odious, contemptible, oy punilhable, 
the obje£is of all thoffe fentiments for which we 
have the greatcft dread and averfion. Other ac-* 
tions, on the contrary, call forth our approbation, 
and we hear every body around us eyprefs the 
fame favorable opinion concerning them. Eveiy 
body is eager to honor and reward them. They excite 
all thofe fentiments fof which we have by nature the 
^rongeft defire $ the love, thegratityde , the admira- 
tion of mankind. We become ambitious of per- 
forming the like ; and thus naturally lay down to our- 
felves a rule of another kind, that every opportunity 
of ailing in this maimer is caxefuUy to be fought aftei^ 
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Tt is thos that the general rales of morallry are 
formed. They are ultimately founded upon ex- 
periAice of what , in particular inftancet , our 
moral £iculties, our natural ienfe of merit and 
propriety, approve, or difapprove of. We do not 
originally approve or condemn particular affHona j 
becanfe , upon examination , they appear to be 
agreeable or inconfiftent with a certain gE 
*!nie general rule, on the contrary, is ft 
finding ft'om experience , that all aflton 
tain kind, or circumfknced in a certain n 
approved or difappraved of. To the ma 
&w an inhuman murder, committed frc 
envy, or nnjuft refentment, and upo 
that loved and trulled the murderer, who beheld 
the laft agonies of the dying perfon , who heard 
him , with his expiring breath , complain tnore of 
the perhdy and ingratitude of his falfe &iend, than 
of the violence which had been done to htm, theie 
could be no occaiion , in order to conceive how 
horrible fuch an a£lion was, that he ihould reflect, 
that one of the moft facred rules of condu6: was what 
prohibited the taking away the life of an innocent 
perfon, that this was aplain violation of that rule, 
and confequently a very blamable aflion. His detef- 
tation of this crime, it is evident, would arife inflan- 
taneoufly and antecedent to his having formed ta 
himfelf any fuch general rule. The general rule , on. 
the contrary , which , he might afterward* form , 
would be founded upon the deteftatjoa which he felt 
neceflarily arife in his own hreaft, at the thought of 
this, and every otherpatticuIarai5Uonoftbefamekindi 

Si ■■ 
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When we read in hiftory or romance, the acGount 
of ac^lions ekher of generofiry or of bafenefs, the 
admiration which we conceive for the one , and the 
contempt which we feel for the other , neither of 
them afife from refie6ling that there are certain 
general rules which declare all anions of the one 
kind admirable , and all actions of the other con-* 
temptihle, Thofe general rules ^ on the contrary, 
are all formed from the experience we have had of 
the eftefts which a6lions of all different imds 
iiaturally produce upon us^ 

An amiable adion , a refped^ble aftion , a hor- 
yid a6lion , are all of them aftions which naturally 
excite for the perfon who performs them, the love^ 
the refpecS , or the horror of the fpe<ftator. The 
general xules which determine what a^iions are , 
and what are not , the ohjefts of each of thofe Centi-* 
xnents > can be formed no other way than by obfer- 
' ving what anions adually and in faft excite them. 

When thefe general rules , indeecl , have been 
formed y when they are univerlially acknowledged 
5ind eftabli(hed , by the concurring fentiments of 
mankind , we frequently appeal to them as to the 
ftajndards of judgment, in debating concerning 
the degree of praife or blame that is due to certain 
StftioBS of a complicated and dubious nature. 
They are upon thefe occafions commonly cited 
as the ultimate foundations of wliat i« juft and 
unjufl in human condud ; and this circumftanee 
feems to have mifled feveral very eminent 
aiuthors to draw up their fyftems in.fuch a manner , 
as if they had fuppofed that the original judgments 
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of mankind with regard to right and wrong, were ^ 

formed like the decifions of a court of judicatory, 
by confidering firft the general rule, and then, 
fecondly , whether the particular a£lion under confi- 
deration fell properly within its comprehenfion. 
Thole general rules of conduft, when they have 
been fixed in our mind by habitual refledion , 
are of great ufe incorre^ing the mifreprefentations 
of felf-love concerning what^ is fit and proper to be 
done in our particular fituation. The man of 
furious refentment, if he was to liften to the 
dictates of that paflion , would perhaps regard the 
death of his enemy , as but a fmall compenfation 
for the wrong, he imagines, he has received; 
which, however , may be no, more than ^i very 
flight provocation. But his obfervations upon th© 
conduct of others, have taught him how horrible 
all fuch fanguinary revengea appear. Unlefs hi§ 
education has been, very fingular, he has laid it 
down to himfelf as an inviolable rute , to abflain 
from them upon all occafions. This rule prefervei • 

its authority with him , and renders him incapable 
of being guilty of fuch a violence* Yet the fury 
oi hi& own temper may be fuch , that had this been 
the firfl time in which he confidered fuch an 
aftion, he would undoubtedly; have determined 
it to be quite jufl^and proper, and what every 
impartial fpeftator would approve of. But that ^ 
reverence for the rule which paft experience hat 
imprefled upon him, checks the impetuofity of 
his paffion, and helps him to correcSl the toa ' 
partial viewst which felf-lovo might otherwife 
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fuggeft, of what was proper to be done in hii 
fituation- If he fhould aUow himfelf to be fo far 
tranfported by pafiion as to violate this rule, yet, 
even in this cafe, he cannot thrpw off altogether 
the awe and refpeft with which he has been 
accuftomed to regard it. At the very time of^€ting^ 
at the moment in which paflion mounts the highefi , 
he hefitates and trembles at the thought of what 
he is about to do : he is fecretly confcious to himfelf 
that he is breaking through thofe meafures of con-^ 
du£l which , in all his cool hours , he hiad refolved 
never to infringe , which he had never feen in* 
fringed by others without the higheft difapproha- 
tion , and of which the infringement , his owq 
ynind forebodes, mufl foon render him the object 
of the fame difagreeable fentiments. Before he 
can take the lafl fatal refolution , he is tormented 
with all the agonies of doubt and uncertainty ; he 
is terrified at the thought of violatmg fo facred a 
rule , and at the fame time is urged and goaded 
on by the fury of his defires to violate it He 
changes his purpofe every moment j fometimes he 
xefolves to adhere to his principle , and not indulge 
;i pafTion which may corrupt the remaining part 
of his life with the horrors of fhame and repent- 
ance ; and a momentary calm takes poiTeflion of 
his breaflj from the profpeft of that fecurity and 
tranquillity which he will enjoy when he thus 
deltermines not to expofe himfelf to the hazard of 
a contrary conduct. But immediately the paifiou 
Toufes anew , and with freih fury drives him on to 
commit what he had the inftant t^efore refolved t9 
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abftain from. Wearied and diftra^d with thofo 
irrefolutions, he at length, from a fort of defpair, 
niakes the laA fatal and irrecoverable fleps but 
with that terror and amazement with which one 
flying from an enemy , throws himfelf over a 
precipice , where he is Aire of meeting with more 
certain delhruftion than from any thing that purfuea 
him from behind. Such are his fentiments even 
at ihe time of aiding ; though he is then, no doubt, 
lefs feniible of the impropriety of his own candu£l 
than afiterwards , when his paffion being gratified 
and palled » he begins to view what he has done 
in the light in which others are "apt to view it ; 
and actually feels , what he had only forefeen very 
imperfei^y before , the flings of remorfa and 
repentance begin to agitate and torment hinu 

C H A P. V. 

Of the influence and authority of the genera^ RuIeM 
of, Morality , and that they are jnflly regarded as 
the Law's of the Deity ^ 

T' 
H E regard to thofe general rules of conduft, 

is what is properly called a f6nfe of duty , a principle 

of the greateft confequence in- human life , and 

the only principle by which the bulk of mankind 

are capable of directing their aftions. Many 

men behave very decently , and through the 

whole of their lives avoid any confiderable 

degree of blame 9 who yet , perhaps , never 

felt th^. fentimeat upoH Ae propriety of whick 
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we fodtid our approbation of their conduft , but 
a6led merely from a regard to what they faw were 
the eftabliflied rules of behaviour. The man who 
has received great benefits from another perfon, 
may , by the natural coWnefs of his temper , feel 
but a Very finall degree of the fentiment of gra- 
titude. If he has been virtuoufly educated, however, 
he will often have been made to obferve how 
odious thole actions appear which denote a want 
of this fentiment , and how amiable the contrary. 
Though his heart therefore, is not warmed with 
any grateful affeAion , he will flrive to aft as if it 
was , and will endeavour to pay all thofe regards 
and attentions to his patron which the livelieit 
gratitude could fuggelt He will vifit him regularly; 
he will behave to him refpedSifully ; he will never 
talk of him but with expreffions of the highefl 
cfteem, and of the many obligations which he 
owes to him. And what is more^ he will care- 
fully embrace every opportunity of , making a 
proper return for paft fervices. He may do all this 
too without ajay hypocfify or blamable dilTima- 
lation , without any felfillx intention of obtaining 
new favors, and without any defign of impofmg 
cither upon his benefaftor or the public. The 
motive of his anions may be na other than a rev^ 
rence for the eftablilhed rule of duty^ a ferious 
and earneft defire at ?i£Ung ,. in every refpeft , 
according to the law of gratitude.. A wife, in the 
fame manner , may fometimes not feel that tender 
regard for ,her huftand which is fuitable to the 
relation that fubfiils between them. If fte has 
been virtuoufly educated , however p flie will 
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endeavour to aft as if fhe j^lt it , to be careful , 
officious , faithful , and fincere , and to be deficient 
in none of thofe attentions which the fentiment 
of conjugal aife£lion could have prompted her to 
perform. Such a friend , and fuch a wife , are 
neither of them , undoubtedly , the very beft of 
their kinds ; and though both of them may have 
the moft ferious and earneft defire to fulfil every 
p^t of their duty, yet they will fail in many 
nice and delicate regards, they will mifs many 
opportunitiejs of obligmg , which th6y could never 
have overlooked if they had polTeflTed the fentiment 
that is proper to their fituation. Though not the 
very firft of their kinds , however, they are perhaps 
the^fecond; and if the regard t6 th^ general rules 
of conduft has been very ftrongly impreffed upon 
them , neither of them will fail in any very 
eflential part of their duty. None but thofe of 
the happieft mould are capable of fuiting , with 
exa6l juftnefs , their fentiments and behaviour to 
the fmalleft difference of fituation , and of ading 
upon all occafions with the moft delicate and ac- 
curate propriety. The coarfe clay of which the 
bulk of mankind are formed , cannot be wrought 
up to fuch perfeftion. There is fcarce any man ^i 
however^ who by difcipline, education, and example^ 
may not be fo impreffed with a regard to general rules, 
as to aft upon ahnoft every occafion with tolerable 
decency, and through the whole of his life to 
avoid any confiderable degree of blame. 

Wjithout this facred regard to general rules, 
there is no man whofe conduft can be mudi, 
depended upozu It i^ this which coniUtiit;e3 the 
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moft cffential difference between a man of prin- 
ciple and honor and ^ worthlefs fellow. The one 
adheres, on all occafions, fteadily and refolutely 
to his maxims , and preferves through the whole 
of his life one even tenor of conduct The other , 
a6b variouily and accidentally , as humor^ inclina- 
tion, or intereft chance to be uppermoft. Nay, 
fuch are the inequalities of humor to which all 
men are fubjeil, that without this principle, the 
man who, in all his cool hours, had the mod 
delicate fenfibility to the propriety of condud, 
might often be led to aft abfurdly upon the mofl 
frivolous occa^Tions , and when it was fcatce poflible 
to aflign any ferious motive for his behaving in 
this manner. Your friend makes you a vifit when 
you happen to be in a humor which makes it 
difagreeable to receive him : in your prelent mood 
his civility is very apt to appear ah impertinent 
intruiion ; and if you were to give way to the 
views of things which at this time occur , though 
civil in your temper , you would behave to hini 
with coldnefs and contempt What renders you 
incapable of fuch a rudenels , is nothing but a 
regard to the geheral rules of civility and hofpita- 
lity, which prohibit it That, habitual reverence 
which your former experience has taught you for 
thefe , enables you to a6l , upon all fuch occafions , 
with nearly, equal propriety, and hinders thofe 
inequalities of temper , to which all men are fub- 
jeft, from influencing your conduft in any very 
fenfible degree. But if without regard to thefe 
|reneral rules ^ even the duties of politenefs, which ar« 
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fo eafily obfervcd, and which one can fcarce 
have any ferious motive to violate, would yet be 
fo frequently violated , what would become of 
the duties of juftice , of truth , of chaftity , of 
fidelity, which it is often fo difficult to obferve, 
and which there may be fo many firohg motives 
to violate? But upon the tolerable obfervance of 
thefe duties, depends the very exiftence of human 
fociety , \^ich would crumble into nothing if 
mankind weltfb not generally impreifed with a 
reverence for thofe important rules of condu^i 

This reverence] is Aill further enhanced by aa 
opinion which is firfl imprefied by nature, and 
afterwards confirmed by reafoning and philofophy^ 
that thofe important rules of morality are th« 
commands and laws of the Deity , who will finally 
xeward the obedient, and punifh the tranfgrelTori 
of their duty. 

This^ opinion or apprehenlion , I fey , feems firft 
to be impreffed by nature. Men are naturally led 
to afcribe to thefe myfterious beings, whatever 
they are , which happen , in any country , to . bo 
the obje^jb of religious fear , all their own fenti- 
ments and paflions. They have no other, they 
can conceive no ot^er to afcribe to them. Thofo 
unknown intelligences which they imagine but 
fee not, mufl neceffarily be formed with fome fort 
of refemblance to thofe intelligences of whicli 
they have experience. During the ignoranco 
and darknefs of pagan fuperilition , mankind 
feem to have formed the ideas of their divinitiei 
Vith fo littU delicacy 9 that they aforib^d to them^ 
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indifcriminately 5 all the paffions of human nature > 
thofe not excepted which do the lead honor to 
our fpecies, (uch asluft, hunger , avarice, envy> 
revenge. They could not fail, therefore, to afcribe 
to thofe beings, for the excellence of whofe nature 
Aey ftill conceived the higheft admiration , thofe 
fentiments and qualities which are the great 
ornaments of humanity, and which feem to raife 
it to a refemblance of divine perfeftion ^ the love 
of virtue and beneficence, and the alihorrence of 
vice and injufticc. The man who was injured, 
called upon Jupiter to be wimefs of the wrong 
that was done to him, and could not doubt, but 
that divine being would behold it with the fame 
indignation which would animate the meanefl of 
mankind ^ who looked on when injullice ^wad 
committed. The man who did the injury, felt 
himfelf to be the proper obje£l of the deteflation 
and refentment of mankitid ; and hia natural fears 
led him to impute the fame fentiments to thofe 
awful beings , whofe prefence he could not avoid ^ 
and whofe power he could not refift. Thefe natural 
hopes and fears , and fufpicions , were propagated 
by fympathy , and confirmed by education f and 
the gods were univer&lly reprefented and believed 
to be the rewarders of humanity and mercy) 
and the avengers of perfidy and injufUce. And 
thus religion , even in its rudefl form j gave 
a fanftion to the rules of morality j^ long before 
the age of artificial reafoning aud philofo-* 
phy. That the terrors of religion ftould thuS 
enforce the natural fenfe of duty, was of too 

much 
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much importance to the happinefs of mankind, 
for nature to leave it dependent upon the flow- 
nefs and uncertainty of philofophical refearches. 

Thefe refearches, however, when they came to 
take place , confirmed thofe original anticipations of 
nature. Upon whatever we fuppofe that bur moral 
faculties are founded, whether upon a certain 
modification of reafon , \ipon an original inflinft, 
called a moral fenfe, or upon fome other prin- 
ciple of our nature , it cannot be doubted , that 
they were given us for the direction of our con- 
duit in this life. They carry along with them the 
moil evident badges of this authority, which de- 
note that they were fet yp within us to be the 
fupreme arbiters of all our actions, to fuperintend 
all our fenfes , pafTions ,. and appetites , and to judge 
how far jea<;h of them was either to be indulged 
or reftrained. Our moral faculties are by no 
means , as fome have pretended, upon a level in 
this refpeft with the other faculties and appetites 
of our nature , endowed with no more right to 
reftrain thefe laft , than thefe laft are to reflrain 
them. No other faculty or principle of aftion judges 
of any other. Love does not judge of refentment, 
.nor refentment of love. Thofe two paflions may 
be oppofite to one another, but ^cannot, with 
any propriety , be faid to approve or difapprove 
of one another* But it is the peculiar office of 
thofe faculties now under ' our confideration to 
judge , to beftow cenfure or applaufe upon all 
the other principles oi our nature. They may 
be confidered^ as a fott of fenfes of which thof(^ 
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principles are the obje&s. Every fenfe is fupreme 
over its own objeils. There is no appeal from 
the eye with regard to the beauty of colors, 
nor from the ear with regard to the harmony of 
founds , nor from the tafte with regard to th« 
a^reeablenefs of flavors. Each of tliofe fenfes 
judges in the lafi refort iof its own obje<^. 
Whatever gratifies the tafle is fweet, ^whatever 
pleafes the eye is beautiful , whatever foothes the 
ear is harmonious. The very eflence of each of 
thofe qualities confifls in its being fitted to ^leafe 
the fenfe to which it is addrelled. It belongs to 
our moral faculties , in the fame manner to deter- 
mine when the . ear ougnt to be foothed , when 
the eye ought to be indulged , when the tafle ought 
to be gratified, when and how far every other 
principle of our nature ought either to be indulged 
or reflrained. What is agreeable to our moral 
faculties, is fit, and right, and proper to be 
done ; the contrary wrong , unfit , and improper. 
The fentiments which they approve of, are grace- 
ful and becoming: the contrary, ungraceful and 
un,becoming. The very words , right , wrong , fit , 
improper, graceful, unbecoming , mean only what 
pleafes or difpleafes thofe faculties. 

Since thefe, therefore, were plamly intended 
to. be the governing principles of human nature , 
the rules which they prefcribe are to be regarded 
as the commands and laws of the Deity , pro- 
mulgated by thofe vicegerents which he has 
thus fet up within us. All general rules are 
commonly denominated laws: thus the general 
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riilea which bodies obferve in the communication 
of motion , are called the laws of motion. But 
thofe general rules which our moral faculties ob- 
ferve in approving or condemning whatever fenti- 
tnent or adion is fubjeded to their examination , 
may much more juftly be denominated fuch. 
They have a much greater refemblance to what are 
prtiperly called laws, thofe general rules which 
the fovereign lays down to direft the' conduft of 
his fubjeds. Like them they are rules to daed the 
free aiftions of men; they are prefcribed moft 
furely by a lawful fuperior , and are attended too 
with the fanftion of rewards and punifliments, 
Thofe vicegerents of God within us , never fail to 
punifh the violation of them , by the torments pf 
inward fhame , and felf-condemnation ; and on the 
contrary , always reward obedience with tranquillity 
of mind , with contentment y and felf-fatisfa6lion. 
There are innumerable other conii derations 
which ferve to confirm the fame conclufion. The 
faappine& of mankind , as well as of all other rati-^ 
onal creatures, feems to have been the original 
purpofe intended by the Author of nature , when 
he brought them into exiftence. No other end 
feems worthy of that fupreme wifdom and divine 
benigijity which we neceflaiily afcribe to him ; 
and this opinion , which we are led. to by the 
abflra6l confideration of His infinite perfections 9 
is ftill more confirmed by the examination of 
the works of nature , which feem all intended to 
promote happinefs, and to guard againft mi^ 
fery. But by aftihg according to the di6latc4 
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of our moral faculties, we neceffarily purfue the 
moft effe^lual means for promoting the happinefs 
of mankind , and may therefore be faid , in fome 
fenfe , to co-operate with'the Deity , and to advance 
as far as in our power the plan of Providence. By 
aiding otherways , on the contrary , we feem to 
obftruil, in fome meafure, the fcheme which the 
Author of nature has eflablifhed for the happinefs 
and perfeAion of the world , and to declare our- 
felves, if I may fay fo, fn fome meafure the Ene- 
mies of God. Hence we are naturally encouraged 
to hope for his extraordinary favor and reward 
in the one cafe , and to dread his vengeance and 
punifliment in the other. 

There are befides many other reafons , and 
many other natural principles, which all tend to 
confirm and inculcate the fame falutary doftrine. 
If we confider the general rules by which external 
profperity and adverfity are commonly diftributed 
in this life , we fliall find , that notwithflanding the 
iiforder in which all things appear to be in this 
world, yet even here eveqr virtue naturfilly meets 
with its proper reward , with the recompence 
which is mofl fit to encourage a|?d promote it; and 
this too fo furely , that it requires a very extraor- 
dinary concurrence of ' circumflances entirely to 
difappoint it. What is the reward mofl proper for 
encouraging indufby, pirudence, and circumfpec- 
tion ? Succefs in every fort of bufinefs. And is it 
poflible that in the whole of life thefe virmes 
frould fail of attaining it ? Wealth and external 
honors are their proner recompence , and thci 
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recompwce which they can feldom ifeil of acqUH 
ring. What reward is moft proper for promoting 
the prafliee of truth , juftice , and humanity ? The 
confidence, the cfteem, and love of thofe we live 
with. Humanity does not defire to be great , but 
to be beloved. It is not in being rich that truth 
and juftice would rejoice, but in being trufted 
and believed , recompencea which thofe virtues 
muft aloioft always acquire. By fome very extra- 
ordinary and unlucky oircumftance, a good man 
may come to be fufpe£led of a crime of which be 
was altogether incapable , and upon that account 
be molt iinjufily expofed for the remaining parrof 
his life to the horror and averfion of mankind. 
By an accident of this kind he may be faid to 
lofe his all , notwithftanding his integrity and 
juftice 'i in the fame manner as a cautious man ^ 
notwithftanding his utmoft circumfpeftion , may 
be ruined by an earthquake or an inundation* 
Accidents of the ftrft kind , howeyer , are perhaps 
iUll more rare , and ftill more contrary to the 
common courfe of things than thofe of the fecond; 
and it ftill remains true, that the pradice of truth, 
juftice , ;md humanity is a certain and jflmofl 
infalUble method of acquiring what thofe virtues 
chiefly aim at, the confidence and love of thofe 
we live with. A perfon may be very eafiiy 
milreprefented with regard to a particular aftion ; 
bat it is fcarce poilible that he fhould be fo 
with regard to the general tenor of his con-i 
du£i An innocent man may be believed to 
have done wrong : this » however , will rarely 
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happen. On the contrary , the efiabliihed opinion 
of the innocence of his manners , will often lead 
lis to ablolve him where he has really been in the 
fault, notwithftandhig very flrong prefumptions. 
A knave , in tlie fame manner , may efcape cenfure , 
or even meet with applaufe , for a particular 
knavery , in which his conduct is not underftood* 
But no man was ever habitually fuch , without 
being almoft univerfally known to be fo , and 
without being even frequently fufpe£ied of guilt, 
when he was in reality perfe6lly innocent And 
fo far as vice and virtue can be either punifhed 
or rewarded by the fentiments and opinions of 
mankind, they both, according to the common 
courfe of things , meet even here with fomething 
more than exa£l and impartial juilice. 

But though the general rules by which profperity 
and adverfity are commonly diftributed , when 
confidered in this cool and philofophical light, 
appear, to be perfectly fuited to the fituation of 
mankind in this life, yet they are by no means 
fuited to fome of our natural fentiments. Our 
natural love and admiration for fome virtues is 
fuch , that we fliould wiili to bellow on them all 
forts of honors and rewards , even thofe which we 
muft aknowledge to be the proper recompences of 
other qualities , with which thofe virtues are not 
always accompanied. Our deteilation , on the 
contrary , for fome vices is fuch , that we fhouldt 
delire to heap upon them every fort of difgrace 
and difafter, thofe not excepted which are the 
natural confequences of very different (^qualities. 
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Magnanimity^ generofity, and jufiice, eommand 
fq high a degree of admiration , that we ilefire to 
fee them crowned with wealth 9 and power, and 
honors of every kind , the natural coniequences of 
prudence , induftry 9 and application ; qualities 
with which thofe virtues are not infeparably con-^ 
nested. Frau d, falfliood, brutality, and violence, 
on the other hand, excite in every human breaft 
fuch fcorn and abhorrence, that our, indignation 
roufes to fee them poiTei^ thofe advantages which 
they may in fome fenfe be faid to have merited , 
by the diligence and induftry with which they are 
fometimes attendied. The induftrious knave culti-» 
vates the foil; the indolent good man leaves it 
uncultivated. Who ought to reap the harveft? 
Who ftarve, and who live in plenty? The natural 
courfe of things decides it in favor of the knave : 
the natural fentiments of mankind in favor of the 
man of virtue. Man judges , tliat the good qualitieg 
of the one are greatly over-recompenfed by thofe 
advantages which they tend to procure him , and 
that, the omiffions of the other are by far toa 
feverely puniflied by the diftrefs which they natu- 
jCally bring upon him ; and human laws , the. 
confequences of human fentiments , forfeit the 
life and the eflate of the induftrious and cautious 
traitor, and reward, by extraordinary recompen-** 
ces , the fidelity and public fpirit of thc^ improvident 
and carelefs good citizen. Thus man is by Nature 
direi^ed to correal ,' in fame meafure , that dilbribu* 
tion of things which fli^ herfelf would otherwife 
have made. The rules which fou this purpole flie 
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prompts him to follow, are different from thofe 
which flie herfelf obferves. She bellows uppn 
^very virme , and upon every yice , that precife 
reword or puniihment which is'beft fitted to en- 
courage the one 9 or to reftrain the other. She 
is directed by this fole confideratipn , and pays 
little regard to the diiferent degrees of merit and 
demerit, which they may feem to poiTefs in the 
fentiments and paffions of man. Man, on the 
contrary , pays regard to this only, and would en- 
deavour to render die ftate of every virtue precifely 
proportioned to that degree of love and efteem, 
and of every vice to that degree of contempt and 
abhorrence, which he himfelf conceives for it. 
The rules which fhe follows are fit for her , thofe 
which he follows for him : but both are calculated 
to promote the fame great end , the order of the 
world , and the perfe£Uon and happinels of 
human nature. 

* But though man is thus employed to alter that 
difhibution of things which natural events would 
make, if left to themfelves; though, like the gods 
of the poets, he is perpetually interpofing, by 
extraordinary means, in favor of virtue, and in 
oppofition to vice , and , like them , endeavours 
to turn away the arrow that is aimed at the head 
of the righteous , but to accelerate the fword of 
deffaruAion that is lifted up againft the wicked ; yet 
he is by no means able to render the fortune of 
either quite fuitable to his own fentinvents^ and 
wiffaes. The natural courfe of things cannot be 
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entirely controlled by the impotent endeavours of 
man : the current is too rapid and top ftrong for him 
to flop it; and though the rules which direft it 
appear to have been aliabliflied for the wifeft and 
beft purpofes , they fometimes produce effe£ls 
which (bock all his natural fentiments. That a 
great combination of men fliould prevail over a 
fmall one ; that thofe who engage in an enterprife 
with forethought and all neceflary preparation, 
ihquld prevail over fuch as oppofe them without 
any ; and that every eild fliould be acquired by 
thofe means pnly which Nature has eflablifhed for 
acquiring it , feems to be a rule not only neceflary 
and unavoidable in itfelf , but even ufeful and 
proper for roufing the induftry and attention of 
mankind. Yet , when ^ in confequence of this rule , 
violence and artifice prevail over fincerity and 
juliice , what indignation does it not excite in the 
breait of every human fpeftator ? What forrow 
and compaflion for the fuflferings of the innocent , 
and what furious refentment againft the fuccefs of 
the appreflbr ? We are equally grieved and enraged 
at the wrong tha^t is done, but often find it altogether 
out of our power to redrefs it. When we thus 
defpair of finding any force upon earth which 
can check the triumph of injuilice , we naturally 
appeal to heaven , and hope , that the great Author 
of our nature will himfelf execute hereafter , what 
all the principles which he has given us for the 
direction of our condu<Sl , prompt us to attempt 
even here; that he will complete the plan which 
he himfelf has thus taught us to begin; and will, 
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in a life to come, render to every one according 
to the works which he has performed in this world. 
And thus we are led to the belief of a future 
itate , not only by the weaknefles , by the hopes 
and fears of human nature, but by the nobleft 
and beft principles which belong to it , by the 
love of virtue, and by the abhorrence of vice 
and injuftice, 

" Does it fuit the greatnefs of God,'* fays the 
eloquent and philofophical bifhop of Clermont^ 
with that pafRonate and exaggerating force of 
imagination , which feems fometimes to exceed the 
bounds of decorum ; « does it fuit the greatnefs 
^' of God , to leave the world which he has created 
** in fo univerfal a diforder ? To fee the wicked 
" prevail altnofl always over the juft; the in-* 
^' nocent dethroned by the ufurper ; the fethex: 
** become the viftim of the ambition of an tmna-^ 
^* tural fon ; the hufband expiring under the Ibroke 
^* of a baxbarous and faithlefs wife? From the 
** height of his greatnefs ought God mo behold thofe 
^^ melancholy events as a fantaflical amufement, 
" without taking any ihare in them ? Becaufe he 
« is great, ihould he be weak, or unjuft^, or barba- 
" rous? Becaufe men are little, ought they to be 
" diffolute withopt punifliment, or virtuous 
'' without reward ; O God ! if this is the charaftier 
** of your Supreme Being j if it is you whom 
Ave adore under fuch dreadful ideas ; I can 
no longer acknowledge you for my father , 
" for my proteftor, for the comforter of my 
** forrow > the fupport of my weaknefs , the 
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**^rewarder of my fidelity. You would then be no 
« more than an indolent and fantaftical tyrant, 
" who facrifices mankind to his infolent vanity, 
" and who has brought them out of nothing, 
** only to make them ferve fiwr the fport of his 
" leifure and of his caprice. " 

When /the general rules which determine the 
merit and demerit of aftions , come thus to be 
regarded as the laws of an All-powerful Being, 
who watches over our conduft, and who, in a 
life to come, will reward the obfervance, and 
punifh the breach of them j they* ncceflarily ac- 
quire a new facrednefs from this coniideration* 
That our regard to the -will of the Deity ought ta 
be the fupreme rule of our conduft, can be 
doubted of by nobody who believes his exiftence. 
Th^ very thoiight of difobedfience appears to in- 
volve in it the moft (hocking impropriety! How 
vain , how abfurd would it be for man , either to 
oppofe or to negleft the commands that were 
laid upon him by Infinite Wifdom , and Infinite 
Power ! How unnatural, how impioufly ungrateful 
not to reverence the precepts that were prefcibed 
to him by the infinite goodnefs of his Creator , even 
though no punifliment was to follow their viola- 
tion. The fenfe of propriety too is here well fup- 
ported by the ftrongelt motives of felf-interefh 
The idea that , however we may efcape the ob- 
fervation of man , or be placed above the reach 
of human puniiQiment , yet we are always aiiing 
under the eye , and expofed to the punifhment of 
God, the great avenger of injuilice, is a motiye 
capable of reflraihing the moit headfirong paflions. 
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with thofe at leaft who, by conftant reflection 
have rendered it familiar to them. 

It is in this manner that religion enforces the 
natural fenfe of duty : and hence it is , that man- 
kind are generally difpofed to place great confi- 
dence in the probity of thofe who feem deeply 
impreffed with religious fentiments. Such per- 
fons, they imagine, a£l under an additional tie, 
befides thofe which regulate the conduA of other 
men. The regard to the propriety of a<ftion, 
as well as to reputation , the regard^o the applaufe 
of his own breaft, as well as to that of others, 
are motives which they fuppofe have the fame 
influence over the religious man , as over the man 
of the world. But the former lies under another 
reflraint , and never a<^s deliberately but as in the 
prefence of that Great Superior who is finally to 
recompenfe him according to his deeds. A greater 
truft is repofed, upon this account, in the re- 
gularity and exa£lnefs of his conduCL And where- 
ever the natural principles of teligion are not 
corrupted by the factious and party -zeal of fome 
worthlefs cabal ; wherever the firfl duty which 
it requires , is to fulfil all tlie obligations of mora-* 
lityj wherever men are not taught to regard 
frivolous obfervances , as more immediate duties 
of religion, than a£ls of juftice and beneficence; 
and to imagine , that by facrifices, and ceremonies, 
and vain fupplications, they can bargain with the 
Deity for fraud, and perfidy^ and violence, the 
world undoubtedly judges right in this refpedl, and 
jufily places a double confidence in the re^tude 
of the religious man s behaviour. 
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CHAP. VL 

in what cafes the Senfe of Duty ought to be the 
fole principle of our condu6l; and in what cafes it 
ought to concur with other motives. 

JtvELIGION affords fuch ftrong motives to the 
praftice of virtue ^ and guards us by fuch power- 
ful reftraints from the temptations of vice , that 
many have been led to fuppofe, that religious 
principles were the fole laudable motives of aAion. 
We ought neither, they faid, to reward from 
gratitude , nor puniih from refentment ; we ought 
neither to protect the helpleffnefs of our children^ 
nor afford fupport to the infirmities of our parents, 
from natural affe<^on. All afEe£iions for particular 
objeils , t)ught ^ to be extinguifhed in our breaft, 
and one great affeAion take the place of all others, 
the love of the Deity , the defire of rendering 
ourfelves agreeable to him , and of dire<^ing our 
€ondu<!ii, in every refpe^i^ according to his will. 
We ought not to be- grateful from gratitude , we 
ought not to be charitable from humanity , we 
ought not to be public^fpirited from the love of 
our country, nor generous and juft from the love 
of mankind. The fole principle and motive of 
our eondu£l in the performance of all thofe dif- ' 
ferent duties , ought to be a fenfe that God has 
commanded us to perform them. I i^all not 
at prefeat take time to examine this opinion 
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particularly; I fliall only obferve, that we fliould 
not have expeftcd to have found it entertained by 
any k£i , who profeffed themfelves of a religion in 
which , as it is the firft precept to love the Lord our 
God with all our heart, with all our foul, and with 
all ourftrength, fo it is the fecond to love our neigh- 
bour as we love ourfelves ; and we love ourfelves 
furely for our own fakes ; and not merely becaufe 
we are commanded to do fo. That the fenfe of 
duty fhould be the fole principle of our conduc!!: , 
is no where tlie precept of Ghriftianity ; but that it 
flioUld be the ruling and the governing one, as phi- 
lofophy, and as, indeed, common fenfe direds. It 
may be a queftion , however , in what cafes our 
a<^ions ought to arife chiefly from a fenfe of duty, 
or from a regard to general rules ; and in what 
cafes fome odier fentiment or aifedion ought to 
concur , and have a principal influence. 

The decilion of this queftion , which cannot , 
perhaps , be given with any very great accuracy , 
will depend upon two different circumflances ; 
firft , upon the natural agreeablenefs or deformity 
of the fentiment or affe£lioq which would prompt 
QS to any a£lion independent of all regard to 
general rules ; and , fecondly , upon the precifion 
and exa^efs , or the loofenefs and inaccuracy , 
oi the general rules themfelves. 

L Firft , 1 fay , it will depend upon the natu* 
ral agreeablenefs or deformity of the affe^Hons 
itfelf , how fer our a£lions ought to arife from 
it, or entirely proceed from a regard to the 
general rule. 
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All thofe graceful and admired aflions, to which 
the benevolent afledtions would prompt us , ought 
to proceed as much from the paffions themfelves, 
as from any regard to the general rules of conduft, 
A benefactor tjiinks himfelf but ill requited, if 
the perfon upon whom he has bellowed his good 
offices, repz^ys them merely from a cold fenfe of 
duty, and without any affeftion to his perfon. A 
hufband is diflUtisfied with the moft obedient wife, 
when he imagines her condu<3: is animated by no 
other principle befides her regard to what the re- 
lation ihe ftands in requires. Though a fon ihould 
fail in none of the offices of filial duty, yet if he 
wants that affeftionate reverence which it fo well 
becomes him to feel , the parent may juftly com- 
plain of hi^ indifference. Not could a fon be quite 
latisfied with a parent who , though he performed 
all the dutie* of his^fituation , had nothing of that 
fatherly fondnefs which might have been expe^ed 
from him. With regard to all fuch benevolent and 
focial affeilions , it is agreeable to fee the fenfe of 
duty employed rather to refbrain than to enliven 
them, rather to hinder us from doing too much, 
than to prompt us. to do what we ought. It gives 
us pleafure to fee a father obliged to check his 
own fondnefs , a friend obliged to fet bounds to 
his natural generofity , a perfon who has received 
a benefit , obliged to refhrain the too fanguine 
gratitude of his own temper. 

The contrary maxim takes place with regard to 
the malevolent and unfocial paffions. We ought 
to reward from the gratitude and generofity of 
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our own hearts , without any reluctance , and 
without being obliged to refleft how great the 
propriety of rewarding : but we ought always* to 
puniih with reluftance, and more from a fehfe 
of the propriety of puniihing, than from any 
lavage difpofition to revenge. Nothing is more 
gracefril than the behaviour of the man who ap- 
pears to refent the greateft injuries , more from a 
fenfe that they deferve, and are the proper objefts 
of refentment , than from feeling himfelf the 
furies of that difagreeable padion j who , like 
a judge, confid^rs only the* general rule, which 
determines what vengeance is due for each par- 
ticular offence ; who , in executing th^t rule , 
feels lefs for what himfelf has fuffered , than for 
what the offender is about to fuffer^ who, though 
in wrath remembers mercy, and is difpofed to 
interpret the rule in the moft gentle and favor- 
able manner, and to allow all the alleviations 
which the moft candid humanity could, confiit- 
endy with good fenfe , admit of. 

As the felfifh paflions, according to what has 
formerly been obferved , hold , in other refpeits^ 
a fort of middle place , between the focial and 
unfocial affections , fo do they likewife in this. 
The purfuit of the objects of private inter eft, 
in all common , little , and ordinary cafes , ought 
to flow rather from a regard to the general rules 
which prercribe fuch conduit, than from any 
paffion for the objects themfelves ; but upon 
more important and extraordinary occaiions, 

# ' wt 
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we fhould be awkwatd , infipid , and ungraceful ,, 
if the objefts themfelves did not appear to 
animate us with a confiderable degree of paflion. 
To be anxious , or to be laying a plot either to 
gain or to fave a fingle fhiUing ^ wpuld degrade 
tile moft vulgar tradefman in the opinion of all 
his neighbours. Let his circumflances be ever fo 
ynean , no attention to any fuch fmall mattets , 
for the fake of the things themfelves , muft ap- 
pear in his conduft. His fituation may require 
the mofl fevere economy and the moft exa£l 
affiduity : but each particular exertion of that 
economy and affiduity muft proceed , not fo 
much from a regard for that particular faving 
or gain, as for the general rule which to him 
prefcribes , with the utmoft rigor, fuch a tenor 
of conduit His parfimony to*day muft not arifq 
from a defire of the particular three-^pence which 
he will fave by it^ nor his attendance in his 
ihop from a paffion for the particular ten-pence 
>vhieh he will acquire by it : both the one and 
the other ought to proceed folely from a regard 
to the general rule^ which prefcribes, with the 
moft unrelenting feverity , this pUn of conduft 
to all perfons in his Way of life. In this confifts 
the difference between the charafter of a mifer 
and that of a perfon of exa6l economy and 
affiduity. The one is anxious about fmall matter* 
for their own fake; the other attends to them 
only in confequence of the fcneme of life which 
he has laid down to himfelf- 

It is quite otherwif^ with regard to the more 
Vol. L V 
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extraordinary and important obje£is of felf-intereft. 
A perfon appears mean-fpirited , who does not 
purfue thefe with fome degree of earneftnefs for 
their own fake. W« fhould defpife a prince who 
was not anxious about conquering or defending a 
province. We fliould have little refpeft for a 
private gendeman who did not exert himfelf to 
gain an eftate , or even a confiderable office , when 
he could acquire them without either meannefs 
or injuftice. A member of parliament who fhows 
ho keennefs about his own elei^on, is abandoned 
by his friends, as altogether unworthy of their at- 
tachment. Even a tradefman is thought a poor- 
fpirited fellow among his neighbours, who does 

"not beftir himfelf to get what they ^all an ex- 
traordinary job , or fome uncommon advantage. 
This fpirit and keennefs conflitutes the difference 
between the man of enterprife and the man of 
dull regularity. Thofe great objefts of felf-intereft, 
of which the lofs or acquifition quite changes the 
rank of tlie perfon , are the objects o^ the paffion 
properly called ambition ; a paflion , which when 

yit keeps within the bounds of prudence and 
juftice , is always admired in the world, and 
has even fometimes a certain irregular greatnefs , 
which dazzles the imagination , when it pafles 
the limits of both thefe virtues , and is not only 
unjuft but extravagant. Hence the general ad- 
miration for heroes and conquerori^, and even for 
ftatefmen , whofe projefts have been very daring 
and extenfive, though altogether devoid of juftice; 
iuch as thofe of the jCardinals of Richli^u and 
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of Retz. The objeds of avarice and ambition 
differ only in their greatnefs* A mifer is as furious 
about it halfpenny , as a man of ambition about 
the conquefl of a kingdom, 

11. Secondly , I fay , it will depend partly upon 
the precifion and exaAnefs, or the loofenefs and 
inaccuracy of the general rules themfelves, how 
far our conduft ought to proceed entirely from a 
tegard to them. 

The general' rules of almoft all the virtues > 
the general rules which determine what are the 
offices of prudence , of charity , of generofity y of 
gratimde, of friendfliip > are in many refpeAs loofe 
jand inaccurate, admit of many exceptions, and 
require fo many modifications, that it is fcarce 
poflible to regulate our condud entirely by a regard 
to them. The common proverbial maxims of 
prudence , 'being founded in univerfal experience, 
are perhaps the beft general rules which can be 
given about it* To affed^ however, a Very ibri<S 
and literal adherence to them WouM evidently 
b^ the moft abfurd and ridiculous pedantry. Of 
all the virtues I have juft now mentioned , grati- 
tude is that , perhaps^ of which the rules are the 
moft precife, and admit of the feweft exceptions* 
That as foon as we Can we fliould maJce a return 
of equal, and if poffible of fuperior value to th0 
fervices we have received , would feem to be a 
pretty plain rule ^ and one which admitted of 
fcarce any exceptions* Upon the moft fuperficial 
examination , however , this rule will appear 
to be in the higheft degree loofe and inaccurate , 

V Q 
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and to admit of ten thoufand excqptions. If your 
benefaftor attended you in your ficknefs, ought 
you to attend him in his? or can you fulfil tfie 
obligation of gratitude, by making a return of a 
different kind ? K you ought to attend him , hpw 
long ought you to attend him? The fame time 
which he attended you, or longer, and how much 
longer ? If your friend lent you money in your 
diflrefs, ought you to lend him money in his? 
How much ought you to lend him ? When ought 
you to lend him? Now, or to-morrow , or next 
month ? And for how long a time ? It is evident , 
that no general rule can be laid down , by which 
a precife anfwer can , in all cafes, be given to any 
of thefe queAions. The difference between his 
character and yours, between his circumilances 
and yours , may be fuch , that you may be perfeilly 
grateful , and juflly refufe to lend him a halfpenny: 
and , on the contrary , you may be willing to lend , 
or even to give him ten times the fum which he 
lent you , and yet juflly be accufed of the blackefl 
ingratitude , and oif not having fulfilled the hun- 
dredth part of the obligation you lie under. A» 
the duties of gratitude, however, are perhaps the 
mofl facred of all thofe which the beneficent 
virtues prefcribe to us , fo the general rules 
which determine them are , as I faid before, 
the moft accurate. Thofe which afcertain the 
actions required by friendfhip , humanity , 
hofpitality , generofity , are fliU more vague and 
indeterminate. , . 

There iir, however > Q»€ virtue of which the 
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general rule^ determine with the greateft e:K:adnefti 
every external a6iion \irhich it requires. This virtue 
h juftice. The rules of juftice are accurate in tijie 
tiigheft degree, and admit of no exceptions or 
modifications , but fuch as may be afcertained 
ts accurately as the rules themfelves , and which 
generally , indeed , flow from the very fame prin- 
ciples with them. If I owe a man ten pounds ^ 
juftice requires that I Ihould precifely pay him ten 
pounds , either at the time agreed upon , or when 
he demands it What I ought to perform, how 
snuch I oi^ght to perform , when and where I 
ought to perform it , the whole nature and circum* 
jtances of the a£lioh prefcribed, are all of them 
precifely fixt and determined. Though it may be 
awkward and pedantic^ therefore, to affe^l too flri£l 
an adherence to the common rules of prudence or 
generofity, there is no pedantry in flicking faft by 
the rules of juflice. On the contrary, jhe moft 
facred regard is due to them; and the anions 
which this virtae requires arc never fo properly 
performed , as when the chief motive for perfor- 
ming them is a reverential and religious regard to 
thofe general rules which require them. In the 
practice of the other virtues , oiir conduft fhould 
rather be directed by a certain idea of propriety , 
by a certain tafte for a particular tenor of conduct, 
than hf any regard to a precife maxim or rule ; 
and we fhould confider the end and foundation 
of the rule , more than the rule itfelf. But it is 
otherwife with regard to juftice: the man wha 
Im tlmt felines the kaft, and adheret with the moftf 
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obftinate fteadfaftnefs to the general rules them- 
felves 5 is th^ moil commeudable , andl the moil 
to be depended uponi. Though the end of the 
yules of juftice be, to hinder usfroox huirting our 
|iei(ghbanr, it may frequently he a crime to violates 
them , thoiTrh we could pretend^ ivith fome pre-^ 
%Q%t oi reafon , that this particular violation could, 
do ho' hurt, ii man otten becomes a viUaia thes, 
inoment he begins, even in his owu heart 9^ ta 
chicane in this manner.. The moxnent he thinksi 
of departing from the mofl Ib^unch apd pofitiv^ 
adherence to 'what thofe inviolable precepts pre-* 
fcribe to him , he is no longer to. hfi trailed , and, 
Xio man c^ fay what degree of guilt he may nol^ 
^ive at. The thief imagines he doea no evil, 
when he ileals fro/n the rich , what he fnppjofes^ 
they may eafily want ^ and what poffibjy they 
xnay never even know: has been flolen from them^ 
The adulterer imagines he does no evil, when he 
corrupts the wife of hisf friend, provided he 
covers his intrigue from the fufpicion of the huf-* 
band , and does not diflurb the peace of the family*^ 
When once we begin to give way to fuch refine- 
ments, there is no enormity Jogrofs ^of which W«, 
may not be capable.. 

The rulef of juflice may be compared to the 
fules of grammar i the rules of the other virtues, 
to the rul^s which critic^ lay down for the at^ 
tainment o^ what is fublime and elegant in coon- 
pbfition. The one, are precife, accurate, and 
indifpenfible. The other, are loofe, vague, and 
indeterminate ^ 9aid prefent Uft rather with a gene^ 
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ral idea of the perfeftion we ought ta aim at, 
than afford us any certain and infallibk direc- 
tions for acquiring it. A man may learn to 
write grartimatically ^y rule, with the moft abfb-* 
lute infallibility; andfo, perhaps, he may be 
taught to a£l juftly. But there are no rules whofe 
obfervance will infallibly lead us to the attain- 
ment of elegance or fublimity in writing;^ though 
there are fome which may help us, in forhe 
meafure, to correct ahd afcertain the vague ideaa 
which we might otherwife have entertained ot 
thofe perfe6lioniB : ands there are no rules by the 
ln6wledge of which we can infallibly be taught 
to aft upon all occafions with prudence, with juft 
magnanimity , or proper beneficence. Thougit 
there are fome which may enable us to correfir 
and afcertain , in feveral refpefts , the imperfeft 
ideas which we might otherwife have entertained 
of thofe virtues. 

It may fometimes happen , that with the moft 
ferious and earned defire of afling fo as tb deferve 
approbation , we may miftake the proper rules of 
conduft, and thus be mifled by that very principle 
which ought to direft us. It is in vain to expeft, 
that in this cafe mankind fhould entirely approve 
of our behaviour. They cannot enter into that 
a^bfurd idea of duty which influenced us , nor ga 
along with any of the aflions which follow from it* 
There is ftill , however ^ fomething refpe£lable in 
the charaAer and behaviour of one who is thus 
betrayed into vice, by a wrong fenfe of duty, or b)/i 
what is called an erroneous confcience. Hqw fatally 
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foevet he may be mifled by it , he is ftill , with 
the generons a.nd hutnane^ more the objefl of 
commiferation than of hatred or refehtment. 
They lament the weaknefs of human nature, 
which expofes us to fuch unhappy deluiions , even 
while we are moft fincerely laboring after per^ 
fe£lion ) and endeavouring to a6t according to the 
beft principle which can poflibly direft us. Falfe 
notions of religion are almofl the only cau&s 
which can occafion any very grofs penrerfton of 
our natural fentiments in this way ; and that prin^ 
ciple which gives the greateft authority to the rules 
of duty , is alone capable of diftorting our ideas of 
them in any confiderable degree. In all other 
cgfes common fenfe is fuihcient to dire£l us , if 
jiot to th^ moft cxquifite propriety of condu<5l, yet 
to fomething which is not very far from it ; and 
provide^ we are in eameil defirous to do well , our 
behaviour will always y upon the whole , be praife* 
worthy. That to obey the will of the Deity , is the 
firft rule of duty , all men are agreed. But con* 
ceming the particular commandments which that, 
will may impofe upon us , they differ widely 
irom one another. In this , therefore , the greateft 
mutual forbeaiance and toleration is due; and 
though the defence of fociety requires that crimes 
ihould be puniihed , from whatever motives they 
proceed , jyet a good man will always punifh them 
with reludance, when they evidently proceed 
from falfe notions of religious duty. He will never 
feel againft thofe who commit them that indigna-* 
%Qn which ho feels againft other criminals, but 
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will rather iregret, and fometimes even admire 
their unfortunate firmnefs and magnanimity , at 
the very time that he punilhes their crime. In the 
tragedy of Mahomet , one of the fineft of Mr. 
Voltaire's, it is well reprefented, what ought to. 
be 'our fentiments for crimes which proceed from 
fuch motives. In that tragedy , two young people 
of different fexes , of the moft innocent ami vir* 
tuous difpofitions, and without any other weak-* 
nefs except what endears them the more to us ^ 
a mutual fondnefs for one another , ara inftigated 
by the flrongeft motives of a falfe religion , ta 
commit a horrid murder, that Ihocks all the 
principles of human nature. A venerable old man, 
who had expreffed the moll tender affedion for 
them both , for whom , notwithftanding he was 
the avowed eneniy of tlieir religion^ they had 
both conceived the higheft reverence and efteem , 
and who was in reality their father , though they ' 
did not know him tow be fuch , is pointed out to 
them as a facrifice which God had exprefsly re- 
quired at their hands, and they are commanded 
to kill him. While they are about executing this 
crime , they are tortured with aU the agonies 
which can arife from the Ihruggle between the 
idea of the indifpenfablenefs of religious duty 
on the one fide, and compaflidn , gratitude, 
. reverence for the age , and love for the huma- . 

nity and virtue of the perfon whom they are 

. going to deftroy, on the other. The reprefen- 

tation of this exhibits one of the mofl interelt- 

ing, and perhaps the moft inftrudive fpeftacle 
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tacle that was ever introduced upon any theatre. 
The fenfe of duty , however , at laft prevails over 
all the amiable weakneffes of 4iuman nature. They 
execute the crime impofed upon them 5 but im- 
mediately ^ifcover their error, and the fraud 
which had deceived them , and are diftra£led with 
horror, remorfe, and refentment. Such as are our 
fentiments for the unhappy Seid and Palmira, 
fuch ought we to feel for every perfon who is in 
this manner mifled by religion^, when we are fure 
that it is really religion which mifleads him , and 
not the pretence of it , which is made a cover to 
fome of the worfl of human paflions^ 

As a perfon may a£l wrong by fpUowing a wrong 
fenfe of duty, fo nature may fometimes prevail, 
and lead bim to a<ft right in oppofition to it. We 
cannot in this cafe be difpleafed to fee that motive 
prevail, which we think ought to prevail, though 
the perfon, himfelf is fo weak as to think otherwife. 
As his condu^l , however , is the eifeil of weak-^ 
jiefs , not principle , we are far from beftowing 
upon it any thing that approaches to complete 
approbation, A bigotted Roman Catholic ,, who ^ 
during the maffacre of St,. Bartholomew , had been 
^fo overcome by compaflion, as to fave fome un-.- 
happy Proteftants, whom he thought it his duty tQ 
deftr by, (would not feem to be entitled to that high 
applaufe which we fliould have beftowed upon hii» 
had he exerted the fam^ generofity with complete 
felf-approbation. We might be pleafed with the hu^ 
manity of his temper ; but we fhould fiill regard hiw 
with a fort of pity which is. altogether inconfiflent 
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with the admiration that is due to perfeil virtue. 
It is the fame cafe with all the othei paflions. We 
do not diflike to fee them exert themfelves pro- 
perly even when a falfc notion of dijty would 
dired the perfon to reftrain them. A very devout 
Quaker, who upon being ftruck upon one cheekj^ , 
inilead of turning up the oth^r j^ {hould fa far forget 
his literal interpretation of our Saviour's precept,' 
as tobeilow fome good difcipline upon the brute 
that infulted him , wotild |iot be difagreeable to 
us. We fhould laughs and be diverted with his 
fpirit , and rather like him the better for it But 
we fhould by no means regard him with that 
refpe£k and efteem which would feem due to ona 
who, upon a like occafion, had ailed properly 
from a jufl fenfe of w^hat was proper to be done.. 
No ailion can properly be caUed virtuous, whkh 
is not accompanied with the fentimeint of Celf ap-<^ 
probation^ 
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PART IV. 



Of the IFF£CT of UTILITY upoQ the Sentiment 

of Approbation. 

Confifting of One Section. 



C H A P. I. 

Cfthe beauty which the appearance of Utility heftotvs 
upon all the productions of art , and of the extenfivt 
influence of this fpecies of Beauty. 

T. 
HAT utility is one of the principal fonrce^ 

of beauty has been obferved by every body , who 

has confidered with any attention what conftitutes 

the nature of beauty. The conveniency of a houfe 

gives pleafure to the fpe£)ator as well as its regu« 

larity, and he is as much hurt when he obferves 

the contrary defedl, a$ when, he fees the corre^ 
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pondent windows of different forms, or the door 
not placed exadly in the middle of the bnilding. v . 
Xhat the fitnefs of any fyftem or machine to pro- //^^ 
duce the end for which it was intended, beftow^^ [/ 
a certain propriety and beauty upon the whole, * . 
and renders the very thought and contemplatioQ 
of it;^agreeable , is, fo very obvious that nobody; 
has overlooked it. 

The caufe too, why utility pleafes, has of lata » 
been afligned by an ingenious and agreeable .• ' 
philofopher , who joins the greateft depth of ' 
thought to the greateft elegance of expreflion , and . ' ^ 
pofl'effes the Angular and happy talent of treating 
' the abftrufeft fubjedls not only with the moft 
perfeft perfpicuity , but with the moft lively elo* 
quence. The utility of any objeft, according to 
him , pleafes the matter by perpetually fuggefting 
to him the pleafure or conveniency which it is 
fitted to promoter Every time he looks at it, ht 
is put in mind of this pleafure; and the object ia 
this manner become^ a fource of perpetual fatisfae^ 
tion and enjoyment. The fpeilator enters by 
fympathy into the fentiments of the matter , ani 
neceifarily views the objeA under the fame agree- 
able afpeft. When we vifit, the palace^ of tha 
great , we cannot help conceiving the fatisfa£lion 
we fliould ehjoy if we ourfelv^s were the matters ,; 
and were poffeifed of fo much artful and ingeniaufly 
contrived accommodation. A fimilar account is 
^ven why the appearance at inconveniency ihoul<| 
render any obje£l difagreeabk both to ik^ ownij; 
and to the fpe^tor* 
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But that this fitncfs, this happy contrivance of 
any prbduilion of art , fliould often be more valued^ 
than the very end for which it was intended ; 
and the exa£l adjuftment of the means for attaining 
any conveniency or pleafure ihould frequently be 
more regarded J than that very conveniency or 
pleafure in the attainment of which their whole 
merit would feem to confift , has not , fo far as t 
know, been yet taken notice of by any body* 
That this, however, is very frequently the cafe> 
may be obferved in a thoufand inftances , both iil 
tfie moft frivolous and in the moft important 
concerns of human life. 

When a perfon comes^ into his chamber > and 
finds the chairs all ilanding in the middle of the 
room J he is angry with his fervant , and rather 
than fee them continue in that diforder, perhaps^ 
takes the trouble himfelf to fet them all in their 
places with their backs to the wall* The whole 
propriety of this new fituation arifes from iti 
fuperior conveniency in leaving the floor free and 
difengaged. To attain this conveniency he volun* 
tarily puts himfelf to more trouble than all he 
could have fuffered from the want of it j fince 
nothing was more eafy ^ than to have fet himfelf 
4own upon one of them ; which is probably what 
he does when his labor is over* What he wanted 
therefore , it feems > was not fo much this con-» 
▼eniency, as that arrangement of things which pro-* 
motes it Yet it is this conveniency which ultimately 
Yecommends that arrangement) and befk>ws upon 
it the whole of its propriety and beauty* . 
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A watch, in the fame manner, that falls behind 
above two minutes in a day, is defpifed by one 
curious in watches. He fells it perhaps for a 
couple of guineas , and purchafes another at fifty , 
which will not lofe above a minute in a fortnight 
The fole ufe of watches , however , is to tell us 
^vhat o'clock it is , and to hinder us ftom break- 
ing any engagement, or /uffering any other in- 
conveniency by our ignorance in that particular 
point But the perfon fo nice with regard to thi» 
, machme , will not always be found either more 
fcrupuloufly punAual than other men, or more 
anxioufly concerned upon any other account , to 
know jwecifely what time of day it is. What in- 
terefls him is not fo much the attainment of this 
piece of knowledge, as the perfeilion of the machine 
which ferves to attain it. 

, How many people ruin themfelves by laying 
cut money on trinkets of firivolous utility? What 
pleafes thefe lovers of toys is not fo much the utility, 
as the aptnefs of the machines which are fitted to 
promote it All their pockets are ftuffed with little 
conveniencies. They contrive new pockets, un- 
known in the clothes of other people , in order 
to carry a greater number. They walk about loaded > 
with a multitude of baubles , in weight and fome- 
times in value hot inferior to an ordinary Jew's- 
box , fome of which may fometimes be of fomo 
little ufe , but all of which might at all times be 
yery well fpared, and of which the whole 
utility is certainly uot vrorth the fatigue of beajing 
Hie burden. 
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Not* is it only witli regard to fuch frivolous 

objeds that our conda6l is influented by this 

principle; it is often the fecret motive of the 

moft ferious and important purfuits of both private 

'and public life* 

The poor man*s fon, whom heaven in its anger 
has vifited with ambition , when he begins to 
look around him, admires the condition of the rich* 
He finds the cottage of his father too fmall for his 
accommodation , and fancies he fhould be lodged 
more at his eafe in a palace. He is difpleafed with 
being obliged to walk a -foot, or to endure the 
fatigue of riding on horfeback. He fees his fupe- 
riors carried about in machines , and imagines 
that in one of thefe he could travel with lefs 
inconveniency. He feels himfelf naturally indo- 
lent , and willing to ferve himfelf with his own 
Jiands as. little as poffible; and judges > that a 
numerous retinue of fervants would fave him from 
a great deal 6f trouble* He thinks if he had at- 
tained all thefe, he would fit flill contentedly, and 
be quiet, enjoying himfelf in the thought of the 
happinefs and tranquillity of his fituation. He is 
•nclianted with the diflant idea of this felicity. It 
appears in his fancy like the life of fome fupe- 
rior rank of beings, and , in order to arrive at it » 
he devotes himfelf for ever to the purfuit of wealth 
and greatnefs. To obtain the conveniences which 
thefe afford , he fiibmits in the firft year , nay in the 
firft month of his application , to more fatigue of 
body and more uneafinefs of mind than he cofiM 
have fuffefred through tke whole of his life, from 

th» 
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the want of them; He ftudies ii^ dlftingUifli 
himfclf in fome laborious profeffion, * With the 
moft unrelenting induftry he labors night and day 
to acquire talents fuperior to all his competitors. 
He endeavours next to bring thofe talents into 
public view, and with equal afliduity foUcits every 
opportunity of employment For this purpofe he 
makes his court to all mankind } he ferves thofe 
whom he hates, and is obfequious to thofe whom 
he defpifeSfc Through the whole of his life 
he purfues the idea of a certain drtihcial and 
elegant repbfe which he may never arriire at^ for 
which he facrifices^ a real tranquillity that is at 
all times in his power ^ and which , if in the ex- 
tremity of old age he fliould at laft attain to it, 
he will find to be in no refpeft preferable \to that 
liumble (ecurity and contentment which he had 
abandoned for it. It is then j in the laft dregs of 
life, his body wafted with toil and difeafes^ his 
mind galled and ruffled^ by the ixlemory of A 
thoufand injuries and difappointments which he 
imagines he has met with from the injuftice of 
his enemies, or from the perfidy atid ingratitude 
of his friends, that he begins at laft to find that 
wealth ^nd greatnefs are mere trinkets of frivo^ 
lous utility , no more adapted for procuring eafd 
of body or tranquillity of mind ihart the tweezer* 
cafes of the lover of toys ; and like them too j mdf d 
troublefome to the perfon who i'arries them abotit 
M^ith him than all the odvantages they can afford 
him are commodious* There is no other real differ- 
ence between them a except that the convenien;cie$ 
Vol. L X 
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of the one are fomewhat more obfervable than thofe 
of the other. The palaces, the gardens, the equipage, 
the retinue of the great, afe objefts of which the 
obvious conveniency ftrikes every body. They do 
not require that their maliets ifhould point out to 
us wherein conlifls their utility. Of our own ac- 
cord we readily enter into it, and by fympa- 
thy enjoy and thereby applaud the fatisfa£lioii 
which they are fitted to afford him. But the 
curiofity of a tooth-pick , of an ear-picker , of 
a machine for cutting the nails , or of any other 
trinket of the fame kind , is not fo 'obvioas. 
Their conveniency may perhaps be equally great, 
but it is not fo fhriking, and we do not fo readily 
enter In to the fatisfadion of the miin who poffefles. 
them. They are therefore lefs reafonable fubje6ls 
of vanity than the magnificence of wealth and 
^eatnefs; and in this confifts the fole advantage 
of thefe laft. They more efleftually gratify that 
love of diftin^lion fo natural- to man. To one 
who was to live alone in a defolate ifland it might 
be a matter of doubt , perhaps , whether a palace , 
or a collection of fuch fmall conveniencies as are 
commonly contained in a twreezer-cafe , would 
contribute mofl to his happinefs and enjoyment 
If he is to live in fociety, indeed, there can be no 
comparifon, becaufe in this, as in aU other cafes , 
we conflantly pay nlore regard to the feiitiments of 
the fpe6lator, than to thofe of the perfon principally 
concerned ^ and qonfider rather how his fituation 
will appear to other people, than how it will 
appear to himfelf. If we examine , however , why 
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the fpeftator diftinguiflies with Tuch admiration 
the condition of ithe rich and the great, we fliall 
find that it is nqt fo much upon account of the 
fuperior eafe or pleafure which they are fuppofed 
to enjoy, as of the numberlefs artificial and elegant 
contrivances for promoting this eafe or pleafure. 
He does not even imagine that they afe really 
happier than other people : but he imagines that 
theypoflefs more means of happinefs. And it is 
' the ingenious and artful adjultment of thofe means 
to the end for which they were intended , that 
is the principal fource of his admiration. But in 
the languor of difeafe and the wearinefs of old 
age , the pleasures of th« vain and^empty diflindions 
of great^efs difappear. To one, in this fituation, 
they are no longer capable of recommending thofe 
toilfom^ purfuits in which they had formerly 
engaged him. In his heart he curfes ambition, 
and vainly regrets the eafe and the indolence of 
youth , pleafures which are fled for ever , and 
which he has fooliflily facrificed for what, when 
he has got it , can afford him no real fatisfaftion. 
In this miferable afped does greatnfefs appear to 
every man when reduced either by fpleen or 
^lifeafe to obferve with attention his own fituation , 
and to confider what it is that is really wanting to 
his happinefs. Power and riches appear then to 
be , what they are, enonnous and operofe machines 
contrived to"^* produce a few trifling conveniencies 
to the body, confifting of fprings the molt nice 
and delicate, ^ which mufl be kept in order with 
the moft anxious attention, and which in fpite of all 
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our care are ready every moment to burft into 
pieces, and to crufli in their ruins their unfortunate 
poffeffor. They are immenfe fabrics , which it 
rec^uires the labor of a life to raife, which threaten 
every moment to overwhelm the perfon that 
dwells in them, and which while they fland, 
though they may fave him from fome fmaller 
inconveniencies , can proteft him from none of 
the feverer inclemencies of the feafon. They keep 
oil the fummer-fliower, not the winter-ftorm, but 
leave him always as much , and fometimes more 
elcpofed than before, to anxiety , to fear , and to 
forrow; to difeafes, to danger ,and to death. 

But though this fplenetic philofophy, which in 
time of ficknefs or low fpirits is familiar to every 
man , thus entirely d^eciates thofe great obje<5is 
of human defire, when in better health and in 
better humor , we never fail to regard them under 
a more agreeable afpe£L Our imagination , which 
in pain and forrow feems to be confined and 
cooped up within our own perfons , in times of 
eafe and profperity expands itfelf to every thing 
around us. We are then charmed with the beauty 
of that accommodation which reigns in the' palaces 
and economy of the great ; and admire how every 
thing is adapted to promote their eafe , to prevent 
their wants , to gratify their Wiihes , and to amufe 
and entertain their moft frivolous defires. If we 
confider the real fatisfadion which all theflc 
things are capable of affording, by itfelf and 
feparated from the beauty of that arrangement which 
is fitted to promote it, it will always appear in 
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the highefl degrep contemptible and trifling* But 
we rarely view it in this abftraft and philofophical 
light. We naturally confound it in our imagination 
with the order, the regular and harmonious move- 
ment of the fyflem , the machine or economy 
by means of which it is produced. The pleafures 
of wealth and greatnefs, when confidered in ^is 
complex view , ftrike the imagination as fomething 
grand and beautiful and noble, at which the 
attainment is well worth all the toil andVanxiety 
which we are fo apt to beftow upon it 

And it is well that nature impofes upon tla in 
this manner. It is this perception which roufes ct{id 
keep^ in continual motion the indultry of mankind* 
It is this which firft prompted them to cultivate 
the ground , to build houfes , to found cities and 
commonwealths, and to invent and improve all 
the fcierices and arts , which ennoble and embel- 
lifli human life ; which have entirely changed the 
whole face of the globe , have turned the rude 
forefts of nature inta agreeable and fertile plains , 
and made the tracklefs and barren ocean a new 
fund of fubfiftence , and the great; high road of 
communication to the different nations of the 
fearth. The earth by thefe labors of mankind hat 
^ been obliged to redouble* her natural fertility , 
and to maintain a greater multitude of inhabit* 
ants. It is to no purpofe, that the proud ind 
unfeeling landlord views his extenfive fields , a^d 
without a thought for the wants of his brethren , 
in imagination confumes himfelf the whgle ha.r-. 
veft that grow^ upon them. The homely and 
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VTilgar proTcrb, that th^ eye is larger than the 
beJly, never was more fully verified than with 
regard to him. The capacity of his ftomach 
btais no proportion to the immenfity of his de- 
fires , and will receive no more than that of the 
meaneft peafant. The reft he is obliged to diftri- 
bute among thofe > who prepare , in the nicefl 
manner , that little which he himfell makes ufe 
of , among thofe who fit up the palace in which 
this little is to be confumed, among thofe who 
provide and keep in order all the different bau^ 
bleS and trinkets , which are employed in the 
economy of greatnefs j all of whom thus derive 
from his luxury and caprice , that Ifaare of the 
neceffaries of life which they would in vain have 
expefted from his humanity or his juflice. The 
produce of the foil maintains at all times nearly that 
number of inhabitants which it is capable of main- 
taining. The rich only feleft from the heap what 
is moft precious and agreeable. They confume 
little more than the poor , and in fptte of their 
natural felfiflmefs and rapacity, though they mean 
only their own conveniency, though the fole end 
which they propofe from the labors of all the 
thoufands whom they employ, be the gratification 
of their own vain and infatiable defires , they 
divide with the poor the produce of all their 
Improvements. They are led by an invifible 
hand to make nearly the fame diftribution of the 
neceffaries of life, which would have been made , 
had the earth been divided into equal portions 
among all its inhabitants , and thus without 
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JntQnd&ig it, y/ithgut kQowing it.,, ^dvaxlce tha^ 
ip.t^reft o^ the foci^ty and afford ineans tp thc; 
irmltiplicatioii of die fpiecies^ When Providence* 
divided the earth among a few lordly mafter«, it 
neither forgot npr afcan^doned thofe \ybo feemed 
to, hav^ been.l^ft out in the partitiony^ Thefe laft 
tpp ^njoy theij: fliare of all that, it produces. Irit 
\yhfit coijftitutes^ the real happin^fs of human life^ 
^ey are ia,ao refpeft inferior to thpfe who would 
fyeta, fo^ xpuch above them. In eafe of lK>dy ands 
peace of mindj all the different ranks. o| life are. 
nearly uppij a level,,^ and the beggar, w|ip funs., 
himfelf by the fide oj^ tjig highway , poffefles that 
f(^curity which feings are fighting fori^ 
^ Thp fomq principle ,^ th§ fc^me Ipye of fyftem^ 
tjie fam^ J¥gard tp the bpauty of ordpr,^ of ait 
^d conitrivance , frequently feEves to. recon;imend 
thofe inftitutions which tend to promote thegulplip 
\yelfare.v When a,, patript exerts, himfclf fpr the 
ipiprpvemgnt of ^ ^ny part of the public pplice |^ 
his co|idu.<5 dpes iipt always arife, from pure^ 
fympathy with the. hagpinefs of thofe who are tpk 
^ap the benefit of ij. It is i|pt commonly fron% 
tellow-feeling with, carriers , and waggoners that a 
pnblic-fpiritednign e^ncourages the m^jiding oJ 
high,, rpads, Wher| the legiflatuxfi e^ablilhe?, 
gremiunas andL. other ^ncoyrage.njents. tg advance 
the linen or wpoUen maivufafturcs ^ its conduct 
Ceidom, proceeds from, purq fym^pathy^ v^ith, thg 
wearer of chgap , or fine? cloth ,^ and n^uch lefif 
^m .that ^with the manufa<^u^er . or nxerchant. 
The perfedion of police ^ the cxtenfion of trad^ 
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^nd mannfeflures , are noble and magn'ficent 
ebjeiSs. The contemplation of them pkaf sus, 
^nd we are interefted in whatever can tend to 
advance them. They make part of the great fyft m 
of government, and the wheeh of the political 
macKrne feem to move with more harmony and 
e^fe by means of then^ We take pleafure in be- 
holding the perfection of fo beautiful and grand 
a fyftem , and we are nneafy till we remove any 
ebflruftion that can in the leaft difturb or encumber 
the regularity of its motions. All conftitutions o§ 
government, however, are valued only in propor^ 
tion as they tend to promote the happinefs of 
thofe who live under them. This is their fble uf© 
and end. From a certain fpirit of fyflem , howevjer, 
from ' a certain love of art and contrivance , we 
Sometimes feem to value the means more than the 
fnd, and to be eager to promote the happinefs 
©f our fellow-creatures , rather from a view to 
perfect and improve a certain beautiful and orderly 
fyAem, than kom any immediate fenfe or feeling 
of what they either fuffer or enjoy. There have 
been men of the greateft public fpirit , who have 
fliown themfelves in other refpeiiSls not very fenfible 
to the feelings of humanity. And on the contrary^ 
there have been men of the greatefl humanity^ 
who feem to have been entirely devoid of public 
fpirit Every man may find in the circle of his 
acquaintance inftances both of the one kind ^nd 
th^ other. Who had ever lef$ humanity , or more 
public fpirit , than the celebrated legiflator of 
Miiifeovy i^ The fecial and wc^-natuir^ Jaaie^ the 
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Firft of Great Britain feems, on the contrary^ 
to have hSid fcarce any paflion , either for the glory 
ov the intereft of his country. Would you awaken 
^ the induftry of the man who feems almoA dead 
to ambition , it will often be to no purpofe to 
defcribe to him the happinefs of the rich and the 
great ; to tell him that they are generally (hel- 
tered from the fun and the rain , that they are 
feldom hungry , that they are feldom cold , and 
that they are rarely expofed to wearinefs , or to 
want of any kind. The moft eloquent exhortation 
of this kihd will have little effeift upon him. If 
you would hope to fucceed , you muft defcribe 
to him the conveniency and arrangement of, the 
different apartments, in their palaces 5 yoji muft 
explain to him the propriety of their equipages , 
and point out to him the number , the order , and 
the different offices of all their attendants. If any 
thing is capable of making imprelRon upon hitn , 
this will. Yet all thefe things tend only to keep 
off the fun and the rain, to fave 'them fromr 
hunger and cold ^ from want and wearinefs. In 
the fame manner, if you would implant public 
virtue in the breafl of hini wha feems heedlefs of 
the interefl of his cour^try , it wiil often be to i^o 
purpofe to tell him , what fuperior advantages 
the fubjefls of a welt-governed ftate enjoy ; ,that 
they are better lodged, that they are better cloth- 
ed, that they are better fed Thefe conlidera-? 
tions" will commonly make no great impt^on* 
You will be more likely to perfuade , if you 
^efail^e tlie great fyfieni of public poHce which 
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procures thefe advantages , H you explain th^ 
connexions and dependencies of its feveral parts , 
tr!eir mutual fubordination to one another, and 
their general fabferviency to the happinefs of 
the fociety; if you fliow how this fyftem might 
be introduced into his own coumry , what it 
is that hinders it from taking place there 
at prefent , how thofe obftru^ions might be 
removed , and all the feveral wheels of the machine 
of government b^ made to move with more har- 
mony and fmoothnefs , without grating upoia one 
another , or mutually retarding one another's 
motions. It is fcarce poflible that a man fhould, 
li/ten to a difcourfe of this kind, and not feel 
hirhfelf animated to fome degree of7>ublic fpirit. 
He will , at leaft for the moment , feel fome defire 
to remove thofe obfiru<5lion9 , and to put inta 
motion fo beautiful a^d fo orderly a machine^ 
IMothing tends fo much to promote public fpirit 
as the liudy of politics , of the feveral fyftems of 
civil government , their Mvanteges- and 4ifadvant* 
^ges , of the conftitution of our own country , 
its fituatio», and intei'eft with regard to. foreiga 
Rations , its commerce , its defence , the difadvan-. 
tagea it labors under, the dang'ers to wluch it 
may be expofed , how ta ren^ove the one > and 
how ta guard againfi the other. Upon this act 
count political difquifitions, if juft, and reafonable, 
and rrafticable, are of all the works of fpecula-i 
tion ^he moft ufeful. Even the weakeft and the 
worflt of them are xxox altogether v^rithout their 
utility. TRey ferve at leafl to animate the public 
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palfions of men , and roufe them to feek out the 
means of promoting the happinefs, of the (ociety.. 

G H A P. ir.. 

Cf the heauty which th& appearance of Utility B&^ 
Jioyfs upon the characters and actions of men ^ 
and how far the perception of sAis beauty may be^ 
negarded as one of the original prine^ks of ap^ 
probation 

X H £ chatafters of men , as well as the con*^ 
trivances of art, or theihftituttons of civil* govern- 
ment, may be fitted either to promote or to 
cfifturb the happinefs both of the individual and 
of the fociety. The prudent, the equitable, the 
aftive, refolute, and fbber charaAer promife* 
profp^rity and fatisfe£tion , both to ' the perfon 
himfelf and to every one connefted with him.. 
The rafli, the infolent, the ftothfut, effeminate, 
and voluptuoms, on the contrary, forebodes 
ruin to the individual , and misfortune to all who 
have any thing to do with him. The firft turn of 
mind has at leaft all tl^e beauty which can betong 
to the moft perfeiS; machine that was ever in- 
vented for 'promoting the moft agreeable purpofe: 
and the fecond, all the deformity^ of the moft 
awkward and clumfy contrivance. What inftitution 
of government eouM tend fo much to promote 
the happinefs of. mankind as the general .pre- 
valence of wifdom and virtue?^ All government 
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is but an imp^rfeft remedy for the deficiency of 
^th^fe. Whatever beauty, therefore, can belong 
to civil government upon acirount of its utility, 
muft in a far fuperior degree belong to thefe. 
On the contrary, what civil policy can be fo 
ruinous and deftruftive as the vices of men? 
The fatal efFeds of bad government arife from 
nothing, but that it does not fufiiciently guard 
againft the mifchiets which human wkkednefe 
gives occafion to. 

This beauty and deformity which charafters 
appear to derive from their ufefulnefs or incoq- 
v^niency , are apt to ftrike , in a pecuhar manner , 
tlipfe who conhder , in an. abflraft and philofo- 
phical light, the adiops and condud of mankind. 
When a philofopher goes to examine why huma- 
nity is approved of, or cruelty condemned, he 
does not always form to himfelf , in a very clear 
?ind diftinft manner, the conception of any one 
particular adion either of cruelty or of humanity, 
but is commonly contented with the vague aiid 
indeterminate idea which the general names of 
thofe qualities fuggeft to him, But it is in par- 
ticular initances only that the propriety or imr ^ 
propriety , the merit or demerit of adions is very 
obvious and difcernible. U is only when particular 
examples are given that wre perceive diltinftly 
either the concord or difagreement between oup 
awn a^edions and thofe of the agent , or feel a 
focial gratitude arife towards him in the one cafe, 
or a fympathetic refe^itment in the other. When w« 
^pnfwler yittqe an 4. vice ii\ m ^bflraft and general 
manner 3^ the qualities by which they excite thef? 
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feveral fentiments feem in a great meafute to 
difappear, and the fentiments themfelves become 
lefs obvious and difcernible. On the contrary , the 
happy effects of the one and the fatal confequenceg 
of the other feem then to rife up to the view, 
and as it were to ftand out and diftinguifh them- 
felves from all the othfer qualities of either. 

The fame ingenious and agreeable author who 
firft explained why utility pleafes, has been fo 
ftruck with this view of things , as to refolve out 
whole approbation of virtue into a perception of 
this fpecies of beauty which refults from the ap- 
pearance of utility. No qualities of the mind, he 
obfetves, are approved of as virtuous, bur fuch ct« 
are ufeful or agreeable either to the perfon him- 
felf or to others ; and no qualities are difapproved 
of as vicious but fuch as have a contrary tendency. 
And Nature, indeed, feems to have fo happily 
adjufted our fentiments of approbation and difap- 
probation , to the coriveniency both of the indi- 
vidual and of thefociety, that aftor the ftrideft 
examination it will be found , I believe , that thii 
is univerfally the cafe. But ftill I affirm , that it 
is not the view of this utility or htirtfulflefs which 
is either the firlt or principal fource of our appro- 
bation and dlfapprobation. Thefe fentiments are 
no doubt enhanced and enlivened by the per- 
ception of the beauty or deformity which refultd 
from this utilitjr or hurtfulnefs. But fliU , I fay , 
they are originally and elTentially different from 
this perception* 
For firil of all, it feems impoflibk that the 
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^probation oF virtue ttould be a feutiment of 
the fame kind With that by which we approve of 
a convenient and well-contrived building; or that 
we ihould have no other realdn for praifing a man 
than that for which we commend a cheft of drawers. 

And fecondly , it will be founds upon exami- 
nation , that the ufefulnefs of any difpofition of 
«nind is feldom the firft ground of our approbation ; 
and that the fentiment of approbation always 
involves in it a fenfe of propriety quite diftin<3 
irom. the perception «f utility. We may obferve 
this with regard to all the qualities which are 
approved of as virtuous , both thofe which , accor- 
ding to this fyftem, are originally valued as ufeful 
to ourfelves , as well as thofe wfiich are efteemed 
on account of their ufefulnefs to others. 

The qualities mod ufeful to ourfelves are , firfl 
of all, fuperior reafon and underftanding , by 
which we are capable of difcerning the remote confe* 
quences of all our a6lions , and 6f foreseeing the 
advantage or detriment which is likely to refult 
from them : and fecondly , felf-command,.by which 
we are enabled to abftain from' prefent pleafure 
or to endure prefent pain , in order to obtain a 
^eater pleafure or to avoid a greater pain in feme 
future time. In the union of thofe two qualities 
confifls the virtue of prudence, of all the virtues^ 
that which is moft ufeful to the individaal. 

With regard to the firft of thofe qualities , it 
has been obferved on a former occafion , that 
fuperior reafon and underftanding are originally 
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approved oi as juft and right and accurate, and 
Hot merely as ufeful or advantageous. It is in the 
abftrtifer fciences, particularly in the higher parts 
of mathematics , that the greateft and moft ad- 
mired exertions^ of human reafon have been 
difplayed. But the utility of thofe fciences, either 
to the individual or to the public , is not very ^ 

t)bvious , and to prove it , requires a difcuffion 
which is not always very eafily comprehended. It 
was not , therefore , their utility which firft 
Recommended them to the public admiration. 
This quality was but little infifted upon, till it 
became ncceffary^ to make fome reply to the 
reproaches of thofe , who , having themfetves no , ^ 

, tafte for fuch fublime difcoveries ^ endeavoured 
to depreciate them as ufelefs. 

That feif^command , in the fame manner , by 
which we reftrain oUr prefent appetites, in order 
to gratify them more fully upon another occafion, 
is approved of, as much under the afpe«^ of 
propriety , as under that of utility. When we a<S ' 
in this manner, the fentiments which influence 
our conduct feem exaflly to coincide with thofe 
of the fpeflator. The fpe£lator does not feel the 
folicitations of our prefent appetites. To him the 
pleafure which we are to enjoy a week hence, or 
a year hence, is juft as interefting as that which 
we are to enjoy this moment. When for the fake 
of the prefent, therefore , we facrifice the future^ 
our conduft appears to him abfurd and extravagant 
in'the higheft degree, and he cannot enter into the 
principles which influence it On the contrary. 
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when we abftain from prefent pleafure , in order 
td fecure greater pleafure to come, when we 
a£l as if the remote obje6i interefted us as much 
as that which ^ immediately preffes upon the 
fenfes^ as our affedions exa£lly correfpond with 
his own , he cannot fail to approve of our 
behaviour I and as he knows from experience > 
how few are capable of this felf-command , he 
looks upon our condti£l with a confiderable degree 
of wonder and admiration. Hence arifes that 
eminent efteem with which all men naturally 
regard a fteady perfeverance in the praftice of 
frugality , induftry , and application , though 
direifted to no other purpofe than the acquifition 
of fortune. The refolute firmnefs of the perfoh who 
a£ls in this manner , and in order to obtain a great 
though remote advantage , not only gives up all pre- 
fent pleafures, but endures the greateft labor both 
of mind and body, neceifarily comfhands our appro«- 
bation. That View of his intereft and happinefs which 
appears to fiegulate his conduft , exaitiy tallies with 
the idea which we naturally form of it There is 
the mofl perfeft correfpondence between his fen ti- 
inents and our own , and at the fame time ^ from 
our experience of the common weaknefs of human 
nature^ it is a correfpondence which wexrould not 
Jreafonably have expefted. We not only approve j 
therefore ) but in fome meafure admire his condu^i^ 
and think it worthy of a confiderable degree of 
applaufe. It is the confcioufnefs pf this merited appro*- 
batiort and efteem which is alone capable of fupport- 
ing the agent in this tenor of condud). The pleafure 

which 
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\vhich We are to eniby teii years hence Ihterefts 
us fo littl-e in comparifon with that which We 
^tnay enjoy Jo-day, the paflion which the flf ft ex^ 
cites, is naturally fo weak in compatifori with 
that violent emotion which the fecoiid is apt to 
give occafiori to j that the one could heVer be ally 
balance to the other, unlefs it was fupported by 
the fenfi^ of propriety , by the conftibufnefs that 
we merited the efteem and approbation of every 
body , by afling in the one way , and that We 
became the proper objefts of their contempt and 
derifion by behaving in the other. 

Humanity 3 juftic^ , generofity ^ arid jptiblia 
fpirit, are the qualities moft ufefiil td others. 
Wherein confifts the propriety of huqjanity and 
juftice has been explained upon a former ocCafion, 
where it was fliown how much our efteem and 
approbation of thofe qualities depended uJ)on the 
concord between the alFe6lions of the agent atid 
thofe of the fpe<-lators. 

The propriety of gencrdfity and public (pith id 
founded upon the fame principle with that of 
juftice. Generofity is different from humanity. 
Thofe two qualities ^ which at firft fight feem fo 
nearly allied , do not always belong to the fame 
perfon. Humanity is the virtue of a woman , geneJ- 
rofity of a man. The fair-^fex , who have commonly 
much more tendernefs than ours , have feldom fo 
much generofity. That women rarely make confitler- 
able donations, is an obfervation of the civil law/. 

* Raro mulieres donare folept. 
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Humanity confifta merely in the exqiiifite fellow- 
feeling which the fpeftator entertains^ with the 
fentiments of the perfons principally concerned , 
fo as to grieve for their fuffering , to refeut their 
injuries, and to rejoice at their good fortune. The 
rooft humane actions require no felf-denial, no felf- 
command, no great exertion of the fenfe of propriety. 
They confift only in doing what this exquifite fym.- 
pathy would of its own accord prompt us to do. 
But it is otherwife with generofity. We never are 
generous except when in fome refpeft we prefer 
fome other perfon to ourfelves, and facrifice fome 
great and important intereft of our own to an 
equal intereft of a friend or of a fuperror. The 
man who^ives up his pretenfions to an office that 
was the great objeft of his ambition , becaufe he 
imagines that the fervices of another are better 
entitled tOy it; the man who expofes his life to 
defend that of his friend, which he judges to be 
of more importance, neither of them a£l from 
humanity, or becaufe they feel more exquifitely 
what concerns that other perfon than what con- 
cerns themfelves. They both confider thofe 
oppofite interefts , not in the light in which they 
naturally appear to themfelves, but in that in 
which they appear to others. To every byftan- 
der , the fuccefs or prefervation of this other 
perfon may juftly be more interefting than their 
own ; but it cannot be fo to themfelves. When 
to the intereft of this other perfon, therefore, 
they facrifice their own , they [accommodate 
themfelves to the fentiments of the fpe£lator , 
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and Iff an effort of magnanimity aft .according 
to thofe views of things which they 'feel,* muft 
naturally occur to any third perfori. The foldier 
who throws away his life in order to defend that 
of his officer , would perhaps be but little afiefted 
by the death of that officer , if it fliould happen 
without any fault of his own ; and a very fmall 
difafter which had befallen himfelf might excite a 
much more lively forrow. But when he endea- 
voiirs to aft fo as to deferve applaufe, and to 
make the impartial fpeftator enter into'^ie prin^ 
ciples of his cOnduft, he feels, that to 'every body 
but himfelf, his own life is a trifle compared with 
that of his officer, and that when hefacrifices the 
one to the other, he adls . qirfte properly and' 
agreeably to what would^ be the natural appre-^, 
henfions of every impartial byltanden 

It is the fame cafe with the greater exertions of 
public fpirit. When a young officer expo fes his 
life to acquire fome incotifiderable addition to 
the dominions of his fovereign, it is-not becaufe 
the acquifition of the new territory is to himfelf, 
an objeft more defirable than the prefervation 
of his own life. To him his own life is of infinite- 
ly more value than the conqneft of a whole 
kingdom for the ftate which he ferves. But wheit 
he compares thofe two objefts with one another, 
he does not view them in the light in which they 
naturally appear to himfelf, but in that in which 
they appear to the nation he tights for. To them the 
fuccefs of the war is of the highefl importance ; the*, 
life of a private peffon of fcarce any confequeIXce^ 

Y a 
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When he put^ himfelf in their fi tuation , he inimedi- 
ately feels that he cannot be too prodigal of his 
bloody if, by fhedding it, he can promote fo valu- 
able a purpofe. In thus thwarting , from a fenfe of 
4utyand propriety, the Itrongeit of all natural pro- 
penfities, confifts the heroifm of his conduft. There 
is many an honefl Engliihman, who, in his private 
(lation^ would be more ferioufly difturbed by the 
lp(s of a guinea , than by the national lofs of- 
Minorca , >vhQ yet , had it been in his power to 
defend that fortref^ , would have facrihced his 
life a thouCand times rather than , through his 
fault* have let it fall into the hands of the enemy. 
When the firil Brutus led forth his own fons to 
a capital punifhment, becaufe they had confpired 
againft the riling liberty of Rome, he lacrificed 
what, if he, had coufulted his own breaft only, 
i^ould appear to be the flronger to the weaker 
^ffeftion. J^rutus ought naturally to have felt 
i?iuch ^nor^ fpr the death of his own fons , than 
for all that probably Rome could have fuffered 
frogi the w^nt pf fo great an example. Put he 
viewed them ^ pot with the eyes of a father , but 
with thofe of a Roman citizen. He entered fa 
thoroughly into the fentiments of this laft charader , 
that he paid aq regard to that tie, by which he 
himfelf was cor^ixe<fted with them f and to a Roman 
citizen, the fons even of Brutus feemed contemptible, 
wheii pi?tii[itp the balance with the fmalleft intercfl 
of Roxn^. In thefe and in all other cafes of this 
kin,d , our admiration is not fb much founded 
uppju the utility ^ as upon the une^eded , 
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and on that account the great, the noble, and exalted 
propriety of fuch actions. This utility , when we 
come to view it, bellows upon them, undoubtedly, 
a new beauty, and upon that account ftill further 
Gommends them to our approbation. This beauty, 
however , is chiefly perceived by men of refleiSlion 
and fpeculation , and is by no means the quality 
which firft recommends fuch acSlions to the natural 
fentiments of the bulk of mankind. 
- It is to be obferved , that fo far as the fen-? 
timent of approbation arifes from the perception 
of this beauty of utility, it has no reference of 
any kind to the fentiments of others. If it was 
poffible, therefore, that a perfonfliOuld grow up 
to manhood without any communication with 
fociety, his own actions might, notwithftanding, 
be agreeable or difagreeable to him on accounti 
of their tendency tp his happinefs or difadvantage. 
he might perceive a beauty of this kind in prudence, 
temperance, ?ind good conduft, and ^ deformity 
in the oppofite behaviour : he might view hia 
own temper and charafter with that fort of fatif-? 
fadion with which we confider a well-contrived 
machine, in the one cafe, or with that fort of 
diftafte and difTatisfaflion with which we regard 
a very awkward and clumfy contrivance, in the 
ptherr As th^fe perceptions , however , are merely 
a matter of tafte , and have all^ the feeblenefs an4 
delicacy of that fpecies of perceptions , upon the 
juftnefs of which what is properly called tafle is 
founded , they probably would not be miich 
attende4. to by one in his lolitary and miferable 
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condition. Even though they fhould occur to 
him they would by no means have the fame ef- 
fe6l upon him , antecedent to his connexion with 
fociety, which jhey would have in confequence 
of that connexion. He would not be caft down 
witli inward fliame at the thought of this defor- 
mity; nor would he be elevated with fecret 
triumph of mind from the confcioufnefs of the 
contrary beauty. He would not exult from the 
notion of deferving reward in the one cafe, nor 
tremble from the fufpicion of meriting punifliment 
in the other. All fuch fentiments fuppofe the idea 
of fome other being , who is the natural judge of 
the perfon that feels them ; and it is only by 
fympathy witli the decifions of this arbiter of his 
conduct, that he can conceive either the triumph 
of felf-applaufe,t)r the fliame of felf-condemnation. 
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